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Add a cup of Flavor 
and Food Value to 
Your Favorite Recipe 


Every cup of Dromedary Cocoanut adds delightful 
variety and a fresh nutty flavor to your every-day dishes. 


Try Dromedary Cocoanut in 


Cocoanut Cookies Cocoanut Candies Corn Muffins 

Steamed Puddings Layer Cakes Fruit Desserts 

The Goodness of Dromedary Cocoanut commends its 
frequent use because of the exceptionally rich, full flavor. 
A single cup contains 569 calories of food value. 


The Convenience of Dromedary Cocoanut permits its 
easy use without the trouble of laboriously grating the 
whole nut or draining off any fluid. 


The Economy of Dromedary Cocoanut is insured by the 
“Ever-Sealed” package, which keeps the contents clean, 
moist, and fresh until the last shred is used. 


DROMEDARY COCOANUT MACAROONS 


1% cups Dromedary Cocoanut ¥ teaspoon vanilla 

| egg-white 14 cup condensed milk 
Mix cocoanut, condensed milk and vanilla thoroughly. Beat 
egg-white until stiff, combine mixtures, shape into cakes, 


% Bake in moderate oven 15 minutes. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co., Dept. A, 375 Washington St., New York 


Recipe 
Book 
Free on 
Request 











~She most famous musical instrument 
in the world 


Victrola fame is based on Victrola quality. More people all over the 
world have wanted and have bought the Victrola than any other musical 
instrument of its type. Because the Victrola brings to them the greatest 
music by the greatest artists. Because the Victrola is supreme in fidelity 
and beauty of tone. It is the instrument which the world’s greatest artists 
have selected as the best. It is the instrument selected by music-lovers 
throughout the world as the best. It is certainly the instrument which you 
will want for your home. 


tak: 


Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. Visit your Victor dealer. 


VICTROLA 
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Important Notice. Victor 
Records and Victor Machines 
are scientifically coordinated and 


. ‘Victrola”’ is the Registered 
Trademark of the Victor Talking 


Machine Company designating ‘ 
the products of this Company i i synchronized in the processes of 


only. - F 
y ; manufacture, and should be used 
together to secure a perfect re- 
production. 





New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the 
Ist of each month 
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Children 
of 


Storm 


i A. R. WYLIE is one of the most ver- 
» satile authors living. She touched 
the hearts of millions with “Melia 
No-Good”’; she made the same mil- 
lions smile with her whimsical “‘Sixpenny 
Wizard” stories; with “Towards Morning” 
she showed the world the real brutality 
back of the Prussian military system. 
Whatever she writes is beautifully, master- 
fully done. The best story she has yet 
written, a wonderful picture of after-the- 
war social relations, begins in 
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Franklin Simon s Co. in 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts, New York 


aicianiaal TAILORED DRESSES 


401— Misses’ Tricotine 
Dress in navy blue or black; 
round neck is bound withe 
black braid; original strap 
trimming, with silk em- 
broidered arrow heads 
gives interest to the front 
and back; belt of self mater- 
ial, bone buttons. 


34.50 


en eo or ok eee 


Advance Styles of Wearable 
Fabrics for Early Autumn 


_SIZES-14 to 20 YEARS 





403—Misses’ Dress of wool 
Silvertone in navy, rein- 
deer or Pekin blue, attract- 
ive stitching, with arrow 
heads; back charmingly cut 
and finished with self cov- 
ered buttons; skirt slashed 
at side and fastened with 
buttons and tailored loops. 


29.50 


405—Misses’ Dress of wool 
velour in navy, taupe or 
brown; straightline model 
with yoke, bodice trimmed 
with diamond stitching, in 
particularly effective way; 
cartridge pleats formextend- 
ed pockets at hips; tie sash. 


29.50 
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What the Editor Has to Say 


What Will You Do When the Flu Comes? 


BOUT a year ago there was report of the ap- 
proach of a vessel on which there were several 
cases of a disease that had been ravaging the 
Old World for months. Some persons thought 

that these sufferers should be excluded and their fellow 
passengers quarantined, but those in authority in such 
matters were reported to have said that the disease 
would amount to nothing in this country, that its startling 
toll abroad was owing, not to its virulence, but to the 
weakened condition of the people there, due to war pri- 
vations. So, as report has it, there was no effort made to 
stop the influenza at our front door. The result is com- 
mon knowledge, as is the fact that any hope of immunity 
because of a robust physical condition was apparently a 
false one. Men in the prime of life and vigor died as 
quickly as the weaklings. Army camps that might have 
resisted a Hun division could not fight off this invader, 
whose responsibility for a half million deaths in the whole 
country is clearly established. There is no graveyard 
that is not more thickly populated because of the coming 
of this unwelcome visitor. 


} EDICAL authorities say that we must look for a 

return of the influenza this vear. At the same time 
they tell us that they know little more about it than they 
did a year ago, when it caught them off their guard, 
hampered by lack of numbers and by proper nursing 
facilities. The advice this year is first of all to keep in as 
good physical conditior as possible, for while robust 
health did not confer immunity in thousands of cases 
there is nevertheless some protection against all diseases 
in the mere fact of being well. In the next place make 
preparation for the proper care of every sufferer. The 
nurses are home from France, the doctors are on the job 
again, there is no excuse for any one’s dying for lack of 
care, as thousands died last year. The thing to do, then, 
is for some organization in every community to lay plan: 
to meet the first appearance of the disease with the most 
efficient attack that medical science and business sense 
can devise. Any community that had one death last 
vear suffered an economic loss of at least $5000. A 
tithe of that will prepare a community of 5000 people to 
do its part in keeping the flu from again becoming 
epidemic. 


A Word to Women of Legal Age 


F the Constitution did not cover the land New York 

City need never be thirsty. To the north it is but a 
step into Connecticut; to the west a five-minute ride by 
ferry or a two-minute ride by tube brings the traveler 
into New Jersey. These two states were among the 
three that refused to ratify the prohibition amendment. 
That is perfectly understandable and their right, but if 
and when they assume that they are immune from the 
provisions of the amendment they are wrong and foolish. 
In New Jersey one candidate for governor is running on a 
platform in which opposition to prohibition is one of the 
leading planks. The acting governor, a candidate for 
the regular election, in announcing the principles for which 
he stands, made a statement that should be read and 
pondered over in every voting district in the nation, for 
the fact that prohibition is a part of the law of the land is 
everywhere being juggled with by those who see in the 
unsettled sentiment concerning the rightness or wrong- 
ness of prohibition a chance for political preferment for 
themselves. Said Governor Runyon: 

“No act of mine as Governor, nor any act of the 
Legislature during my term, can write out of the United 
States Constitution what has been written in it before the 
next Governor of New Jersey takes his oath of office. 
That oath will be, among other things, to support the 
Constitution of the United States. No ambition, no 








lure of office, however great, can cause me to take that 
oath with a mental reservation not to keep it. 

“The problem is one, not of prohibition or non-prohibi- 
tion, but of respect for the fundamental law of the land. Our 
American Government can not permanently endure if those 
seeking power and authority can acquire it through promise, 
direct or implied, not to enforce the laws. It is certain that 
Federal agencies will take supervision and control of the 
enforcement of the constitutional amendment; but if 
there be any issue involved, and that issue be enforce- 
ment of law, I will respect my oath of office in this, as in 
all other matters.”’ 


HE issue is clear cut. The man or party that seeks 

votes on a platform declaring opposition to prohi- 
bition is offering to help tear down the Constitution. We 
have, as a union of states, agreed to abide by the will 
of the majority. By the will of the majority the public 
sale of alcoholic beverages is a crime. To promise not to 
punish violations of this law is to pledge oneself to disre- 
gard one’s oath of office, to break the law of the whole 
land, which, in matters that have been declared, super- 
sedes the law of the state. We commend this thought 
to the women of America, those who are so soon to be 
voters as well as those who now exercise that right. 


The Third Red Cross Roll-Call 


HE Greatest Mother in the World will soon again 

call the roll of her followers and supporters. We 
have not heard how large she estimates this number to 
be, but we do know that when the roll-call is ended—on 
the anniversary of the day the guns ceased firing—she 
hopes to have the name of every man and woman who 
cares the least little bit that somebody else is in trouble 
or sick or hungry and needs a helping hand. Your name 
authorizes her to extend that hand—which the war proved 
so strong and competent and warm—to any one who 
may need it, in your town and in mine, and in all the 
other towns in America. It will not be mistaken sup- 
port, your giving your name to the Red Cross, for the 
tide of discouragement and sickness and want is running 
high, even here where you may think that every man has 
all he needs. That never was true of any land or time, 
and today the Red Cross finds more to do than it can 
possibly do unless the American people stand loyally 
by and finance the work. There are some obligations 
still to be met in Europe, particularly in little, brave, but 
helpless Serbia, but the Red Cross is now looking mostly 
to the future and the needs that must be met by its Home 
Service Department. The thought that the Red Cross 
exists only for emergency relief in war and disaster must 
be superseded now by that other one that conceived her 
as a great mother. To a mother a sick child is as dear 
as one wounded in battle; wounds, we hope, are past 
and done with, but sickness there will always be. 
The Greatest Mother wants to be able to go to every 
ailing child that needs her, telling the doctor and the 
milkman to go, too. She wants to be able to go to the 
hard-pressed mother, easing her burden a little. She 
wants to be able to go to motherless little ones, offering 
homes and care, and to the husband and father. offering 
the comfort that a helping hand brings. She wants to be 
able to go to the young man or woman contracting tuber- 
culosis and say: “Son, Daughter, this is no place for you. 
Come out into the sunlight.”” She wants to be able to do 
for mankind, in your name, all the things a mother docs 
for her children, does lovingly and unselfishly. If you 
will authorize her to do this, answer to your name some 
time between November 2 and 11. If the name is on a 
thank-offering and good-will check it will be so much 
the better. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 
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at seek 
| val By Dr. Frank Crane 
on. We | 
the will 
e public Fe — , . ; i 
not to [eal ORD GOD of the circling seasons, we lift our thought to Thee in this 
© disre- al month of October, the Vesper of the year. 
* whole eal The red leaves are falling; the full nuts are dropping; the winds 
super- OSE are harping pensive symphonies upon the bare trees; the drab sky is 
hought ZNG2 thoughtful; the dull sunsets merge into the night. 
1 to be z Into the soul.of man comes nature’s subtle message of weariness, of. eve- 
ht. nings, of conclusions, of strength dropping down, of death, and of that hollow 
word that sounds fronf out the gloom of death as the cry of a night-bird—never- 
L again more! : : 
. we Oh, give us faith! 
iber to As we know that spring will come again, and fresh, green things push up 
ed—on through the brown mold, so may’ we realize that out ofall faller hopes shall 
g—she rise new forces. From every sleep we wake refreshed, so from every sorrow shall 
in who be born a joy; in the womb of every disillusion is a new conviction; in the heart 
trouble F 1M of grief is a wiser happiness; even death is the prelude of the resurrection. 
Same : Faith we want, faith in the cosmic laws, faith in the vast, divine processes, 
pares a faith that destiny knows and will keep the dramatic norm. 
1e who ’ ‘ ae 
all the Oh, lift us up! Teach us to utter that vast word, God! — « 
n sup- God! That means the browning earth shall green again. That means 
‘or the that failure is the doorway to success. That means that October is but the 
inning andante in the great sonata of time, of which spring soon shall be the allegro. 
an has That means that all who fall do fall into Almighty hands, which know no waste. 
time, That means that old age is not a tragedy, but a rich sunset that foreruns the 
it can : imperial stars. 
oyally October is here. Its shadows encircle us. Grant us to creep into Thy 
ig ee |heAl: mighty heart and be comforted. As a hen gathereth her chickens, so shelter 
aadiee al us beneath Thy wings. , 
Tome ies) All faiths came down from the mountains. Making fires to protect from cold 
Cross EGS led men to make beliefs to shelter them from pitiless nature. Worship is the 
- must a= secret of sorrow. Man’s soul is the undying fire in a world of chill laws that 
d_ her NW know no mercy. So October is the antechamber of God. We believe in Thee, 
s dear be as against the inevitable wintering of all things. 
> past fa We must believe in Thee. It is the profoundest affirmation of our instincts. 
be. | It is the everlasting protest of our moral nature. 
ry rok ; Above all doubts we believe in Thee. Above all creeds, all excommunica- 
eke me tions, all decrees, all sneers, all conscious weakness, all fears that mock and 
She a] curses that -ffright us, above all the vision of our science and all the blindness 
fering of our nescience, above all we believe in Thee. 
fering And not to please Thee, but to save our own souls. 
to be For it means to us that the seasons shall roll, ancient frauds shall fall, the 
uber- might of injustice shall fail,wars shall cease, the world is speeding onward, upward 
you. = into the light, after October there shall sometime be May, and that weeping 
todo | An may endure for a season but joy cometh in the morning. 
a POH | Already the words whisper to us in the dying year, 
some ai *T am the Resurrection and the Life!” 
on a 
nuch 
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A story as good as “The River’s 
End” is Some Story, but here it is— 


The Kaltey 
of 


SILENT MEN 


By 


James Oliver Curwood 


Illustrated by 


Dean 


Cornwell 


AMES GRENFELL KENT, sergeant in the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police, was dying in the little hospital high on the hill 
above Athabasca Landing. A half-breed’s bullet had caused a wound 
that might carry him off at any moment. But he was not dying in 
the Service. Technically he was a prisoner. For when Doctor Cardi- 
gan had told him that he could not live, he gathered them all for a con- 
fession—Kedsty, the commander of the Division; O’Connor, his trail 
partner; Father Layonne, the missioner. And then he told them that 
he, and not Sandy McTrigger, there in the guard-house, waiting to be 
hanged, was the murderer of John Barkley. With vivid detail Kent 
told them exactly how he killed John Barkley. The one thing he 
refused to tell was why. That, he said, was his secret. That night 
there was a knock at his door. O’Connor was returning with a story. 
As he had left the building with Kedstyv, they had met a girl on the 
forest path, a girl with tiny, high-heeled shoes there in that northern 
wilderness. And when he saw her, Kedsty turned pale, and sent 
O’Connor on to barracks to free Sandy McTrigger, while he—followed 


the girl. 
footprints soon vanished. 


T was a long time after O’Connor had 

gone before Kent at last fell asleep. 

It was a slumber weighted with the 

restlessness of a brain fighting to 
the last against exhaustion and the inevi- 
table end. Astrange spirit seemed whirling 
Kent back through the vears he had lived, 
even to the days of his bovhood, leaping 
from crest to crest, giving to him swift 
and passing visions of valleys alinost for- 
gotten, of happenings and things long ago 
faded and indistinct in his memory. 
Vividly his dreams were filled with ghosts 
—ghosts that were transformed, as _ his 
spirit went back to them, until they were 
riotous with life and pulsating with the 
red blood ot reality. He was a boy again, 
playing three-old-cat in front of the little 
old red brick schoolhouse half a mile from 
the farm where he was born, and where 
his mother had died. And Skinny Hill, 
dead many years ago, was his partner at 
the bat—lovable Skinny, with his smirking 
grin and his breath that always smelled of 
the most delicious onions ever raised in 
Ohio. And then, at dinner how, he was 
trading some of his mother’s cucumber 
pickles for some of Skinny’s onions—two 
onions for a pickle, and never a change 
in the price. And he played old-tashioned 
casino with his mother, and thev were 

10 


And when O’Connor came back and took up the trail, her 
She had gone as she had come, in mystery 


picking blackberries together in the 
woods, and he killed over again a 
snake that he had clubbed to death 
more than twenty vears ago, while 

his mother ran away and screamed 
and then sat down and cried. He 
had worshiped that mother, and the 
spirit of his dreams did not let him 
look down into the valley where she 

lay dead, under a little white stone 

in the country cemetery a thousand miles 
away, with his father close beside her. 
But it gave him a passing thrill of the 
days in which he had fought his way 
through college—and then it brought him 
into the north, his beloved north. 

For hours the wilderness was heavy 
about Kent. He moved restlessly, at 
times he seemed about to awaken, but 
always he slipped back into the slumber- 
ous arms of his torests. He was on the 
trail in the cold, gray beginning of winter, 
and the glow of his camp-fire made a radi- 
ant patch of red glory in the heart of the 
night, and close to him in that glow sat 
O’Connor. He was behind dogs and 
sledge, fighting storm; dark and mys- 
terious streams rippled under his canoe; 
he was on the Big River, O’Connor with 
him again—and then, suddenly, he was 
holding a blazing gun in his hand, and he 


Out in the hall stood 
as he had wiped it the 


and O’Connor stood with their backs toa 
rock, facing the bloodthirsty rage ol 
McCaw and his free-traders. The roar 
of the guns half roused him, and alter that 
came pleasanter things—the droning 0 
wind in the spruce tops, the singing 0! 
swollen streams in springtime, the songs 
of birds, the sweet smells of life, the glory 
of life as he had lived it, he and O’Connot. 
In the end, half between sleep and wake- 
fulness, he was fighting a smothering pres- 
sure on his chest. It was an oppressive 
and torturing thing, like the tree that 
had fallen on him over in the Jackfish 
country, and he felt himself slipping ofl 
into darkness. Suddenly there was a gleam 
of light. He opened his eyes. The sun 
was flooding in at his window, and the 
weight on his chest was the gentle pressure 
of Cardigan’s stethoscope. 


In spite of the physical stress of the 
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young Mercer, horror in his staring eyes. 
morning of Kent’s confession. 


phantoms which his mind had conceived, 
Kent awakened so quietly that Cardigan 
Was not conscious of the fact until he raised 
his head. There was something in his face 
which he tried to conceal, but Kent caught 
it before it was gone. There were dark 
hollows under his eyes. He was a bit 
haggard, as though he had spent a sleep- 
less night. Kent pulled himself up, squint- 
ing at the sun and grinning apologetically. 
He had slept well along into the day, 


He caught himself with a sudden grimace 
ot pain. A flash o1 something hot and burn- 
Ing swept through his chest. It was like 
a knife. He opened his mouth to breathe 
in the air. The pressure inside him was 
no longer the pressure of a stethoscope. 
It was real, 

Cardigan, standing over him, was trying 
to look cheerful. “Too much of the night 
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air, Kent,” he explained. “That will 
pass away—soon.” 

It seemed to Kent that Cardigan gave 
an almost imperceptible emphasis to the 
word ‘soon,’ but he asked no question. 
He was quite sure that he understood, and 
he knew how unpleasant for Cardigan 
the answer to it would be. He fumbled 
under his pillow for his watch. It was nine 
o’clock Cardigan was moving about 
uneasily, arranging the things on the 
table and adjusting the shade at the win- 
dow. For a few moments, with his back 
to Kent, he stood without moving. Then 
he turned, and said: 

“Which will you have, Kent 
up and breakfast, or a visitor?” 

“Ym not hungry, and [ don’t feel like 
soap and water just now. Who’s une 
visitor? Father Layonne or—Kedsty?” 

“Neither. It’s a lady.” 


a wash- 


Cardigan made an effort to speak and failed. Kedsty wiped his forehead, 
And Father Layonne, as he went to Kent’s door, was breathing softly to himself a prayer 


“Then I’d better have the soap and 
water! Do you mind telling me who it is?” 

Cardigan shook his head. ‘‘I don’t 
know. I’ve never seen her before. She 
came this morning while I was still in 
pajamas, and has been waiting ever 
since. I told her to come back again, but 
she insisted that she would remain until 
you were awake. She has been very 
patient for two hours.” 

A thrill which he made no effort to 
conceal leaped through Kent. ‘Is she 
a young woman?” he demanded eagerly. 
‘“Wonderful black hair, blue eyes, wears 
high-heeled shoes just about halt as big 
as your hand—and very beautiful?” 

‘All of that,” nodded Cardigan. “TI 
even noticed the shoes, Jimmy. A very 
beautiful young woman!” 

‘Please let her come in,” said Kent. 
“Mercer scrubbed me last night, and I 
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12 The Valley of Silent Men 


feel fairly fit. She'll forgive this beard, and 
I'll apologize for your sake. What is her 
name?” 

“‘T asked her, and she didn’t seem to 
hear. A little later Mercer asked her, and 
he said she just looked at him for a 
moment and he froze. She is reading a 
volume of my Plutarch’s “Lives” 
actually reading it. I know it by the way 
she turns the pages!” 

Kent drew himself up higher against his 
pillows and faced the door when Cardigan 
went out. In a flash all that O’Connor 
had said swept back upon him—this 
girl, Kedsty, the mystery of it all. Why 
had she come to see him? What could be 
the motive of her visit—unless it was to 
thank him for the confession that had 
given Sandy McTrigger his freedom? 
O’Connor was right. She was deeply con- 
cerned in McTrigger and had come to 
express her gratitude. He listened. 
Distant footsteps sounded in the hall. 
They approached quickly and paused out- 
side his door. A hand moved the latch, 
but for a moment the door did not open. 
He heard Cardigan’s voice, then Cardi- 
gan’s footsteps retreating down the hall. 
His heart thumped. He could not re- 
member when he had been so upset over 
an unimportant thing. 


HE latch moved slowly, and with its 
movement came a gentle tap on the 
panel. 

“Come in,” he said. 

The next instant he was staring. The 
girl had entered and closed the door 
behind her. O’Connor’s picture stood in 
flesh and blood before him. The girl’s 
eyes met his own. They we e like glo:ious 
violets, as O’Connor had said, but they 
were not the eyes he had expected to see. 
They were the wide-open, curious eyes 
of a child. He had visualized them as 
pools of slumbering flame—the idea 
O’Connor had given him—and they were 
the opposite of that. Their one emotion 
seemed to be the emotion roused by an 
overwhelming, questioning curiosity. They 
were apparently not regarding him as 
a dying human being, but as a creature 
immensely interesting to look upon. In 
place of the gratitude he had anticipated, 
they were filled with a great, wondering 
interrogation, and there was not the 
slightest hint of embarrassment in their 
gaze. For a space it seemed to Kent that 
he saw nothing but those wonderful, dis- 
passionate eyes looking at him. Then 
he saw the rest of her—her amazing hair, 
her pale, exquisite face, the slimness and 
beauty of her as she stood with her back 
to the door, one hand still resting on the 
latch. He had never seen anything quite 
like her. He might have guessed that she 
was eighteen, or twenty, or twenty-two. 
Her hair, wreathed in shimmering, vel- 
vety coils from the back to the crown 
of her head, struck him as it had struck 
O’Connor, as unbelievable. The glory 
of it gave to her an appearance of height 
which she did not possess, for she was not 
tall, and her slimness added to the illusion. 

And then, greatly to his embarrassment 
in the next instant, his eves went to her 





feet. Again O’Connor was : tiny 
feet, high-heeled pumps, ravishingly turned 
ankles showing under a skirt of some 
fluffy brown stuff or other 

Correcting himself, his face flushed 
red. The faintest tremble of a smile was 


on the girl’s lips. She looked down, and 
for the first time he saw what O’Connor 
had seen, the sunlight kindling slumberous 
fires in her hair. 

Kent tried to say something, but be 
fore he succeeded she had taken posses- 
sion of the chair near his bedside. 

“T have been waiting a long time to see 
you,” she said. ‘‘You are James Kent, 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes, [’m Jim Kent. 
Cardigan kept you waiting. 
known—’ 

He was getting a grip on himself again, 
and smiled at her. He noticed the amaz- 
ing length of her dark lashes, but the 
violet eyes behind them did not smile 
back at him. The tranquillity of their 
gaze was disconcerting. It was as if she 
had not quite made up her mind about 
him yet and was still trying to classify him 
in the museum of things she had known. 

“He should have awakened me,” Kent 
went on, trying to keep himself from slip- 
ping once more. ‘‘It isn’t polite to keep 
a young lady waiting two hours!” 

This time the blue eyes made him feel 
that his smile was a maudlin grin. 

““Yes—you are different.’”” She spoke 
softly, as if expressing the thought to 


I’m sorry Dr. 
If I had 


herself. ‘That is what I came to find 
out, if you were different. You are 
dying?” 


“My God—yes—I’m dying!” gasped 
Kent. ‘According to Dr. Cardigan I’m 
due to pop off this minute. Aren’t you 
a little nervous, sitting so near to a man 
who’s ready to explode «while you're 
looking at him?” 

For the first time the eyes changed. 
She was not facing the window, yet a glow 
like the glow oi sunlight flashed into them, 
soft, luminous, almost laughing. 

“No, it doesn’t frighten me,’’ she 
assured him. I have always thought I 
should like to see a man die—not quickly, 
like drowning or being shot, but slowly, 
an inch ata time. But I shouldn’t like to 
see you die.” 


“I’m glad,” breathed Kent. ‘It’s a 


great satisfaction to me.” 

“Vet 1 shouldn’t be frightened if you 
did.” 

Gynt? 


ENT drew himself up straighter against 
his pillows. He had been a man of 
many adventures. He had faced almost 
every conceivable kind of shock. But this 
was a new one. He stared into the blue eves, 
tongueless and mentally dazed. They 
were cool and sweet and not at all excited. 
And he knew that she spoke the truth. 
Not by a quiver of those lovely lashes 
would she betray either fear or horror 
if he popped off right there. It was 
astonishing. 

Something like resentment shot for an 
instant into his bewildered brain. Then 
it was gone, and in a flash it came upon 
him that she was but uttering his own 
philosophy of life, showing him life’s 
cheapness, life’s littleness, the absurdity 
of being distressed by looking upon the 
light as it flickered out. And she was doing 
it, not as a philosopher, but with the 
beautiful unconcern of a child. 

Suddenly, as if impelled by an emotion 
in direct contradiction to her apparent 
lack of sympathy, she reached out 
hand and placed it on Kent’s forehead. 


It was another shock. It was not a pro 


fessional touch, but a soft, cool little pres- 
sure that sent a comforting thril through 


him. The hand was there for only a 
moment, and she withdrew it to entwine 
the slim fingers with those of the others 
in her lap. 

“You have no fever,” she said. ‘What 


makes you think you are dying?” 

Kent explained what was happening 
inside him. He was completely shunted 
off his original track of thought and 
anticipation. He had expected to ask for 
at least a mutual introduction when his 
visitor came into his room, and had anticj- 
pated taking upon himself the position of 
a polite inquisitor. In spite of O’Connor, 
he had not thought she would be quite 
so pretty. He had not believed her eyes 
would be so beautiful, or their lashes so 
long, or the touch of her hand so pleas- 
antly unnerving. And now, in place of 
asking for her name and the reason for 
her visit, he became an irrational idiot, 
explaining to her certain matters of 
physiology that had to do with aortas and 
aneurismal sacs. He had finished before 
the absurdity of the situation dawned 
upon him, and with absurdity came the 
humor of it. Even dying, Kent could not 
fail to see the funny side of a thing. It 
struck him as suddenly as had the girl’s 
beauty and her bewildering and unaffected 
ingenuousness. 


OOKING at him, that same glow of 

mysterious questioning in her eyes, the 
girl found him suddenly laughing straight 
into her face. 

“This is funny. It’s very funny, Miss— 
Miss—’”’ 

‘“‘Marette,”’ 
hesitation. 

“Tt’s funny, Miss Marette.”’ 

“Not Miss Marette. Just Marette,” 
she corrected. 

“T say, it’s funny,” he tried again. 
“You see, it’s not so terribly pleasant as 
you might think to—er—be here, where 
I am, dying. And last night I thought 
about the finest thing in the world world 
be to have a woman beside me, a woman 
who’d be sort of sympathetic, you know, 
ease the thing off a little, maybe say she 
was sorry. And then the Lord answers my 
prayer, and you come—and you sort of give 
me the impression that you made the ap- 
pointment with yourself to see how a 
fellow looks when he pops off.”’ 

The shimmer of light came into the 
blue eyes again. She seemed to have done 
with her mental analysis of. him, and he 
saw that a bit of color was creeping into 
her cheeks, pale when she had entered 
the room. 

“You wouldn’t be the first I’ve seen 
pop off,” she assured him. ‘There have 
been a number, and I’ve never cried very 
much. I’d rather see a man die than some 
animals. But I shouldn’t like to see you 
do it. Does that comfort you—like the 
woman you prayed the Lord for?’’ 

“Tt does,” gasped Kent. “But why the 
devil, Miss Marette—” 

“ Marette,”’ she corrected again. 

“Ves, Marette—why the devil have you 
come to see me at just the moment I’m 
due to explode? And what’s your other 
name, and how old are you, and what do 
you want of me?” 

“T haven't any other name, I’m twenty, 
and I came to get acquainted with 1 and 
see what vou are like.” 


she supplied, answering his 
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anticipated, they were filled with a great, wondering interrogation, 
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“Bully!” exclaimed Kent. ‘We're get- 
ting there fast! And now, why?” 

The girl drew her chair a few inches 
nearer, and for a moment Kent thought 
that her lovely mouth was trembling on 
the edge of a smile. 

“Because you have lied so splendidly to 
save another man who was about to die.”’ 

“ Ettu, Brute,” sighed Kent, leaning back 
against his pillows. ‘“‘Isn’t it possible for a 
decent man to kill another man and not 
be called a liar when he tells about it? 
Why do so many believe that I lie?” 

“They don’t,” said the girl. “* They be- 
lieve you—now. You have gone so com- 
pletely into the details of the murder in 
your confession that they are quite con- 
vinced. It would be too bad if you lived, 
for you surely would be hanged. Your lie 
sounds and reads like the truth. But I 
know it is a lie. You did not kill John 
Barkley.” 

‘“‘ And the reason for your suspicion?” 

For fully half a minute the girl’s eyes 
rested on his own. Again they seemed to 
be looking through him and into him. “ Be- 
cause ] know the man who did kill him,” 
she said quietly, “‘and it was not you.” 

Kent made a mighty effort to appear 
calm. He reached for a cigar from the box 
that Cardigan had placed on his bed, and 
nibbled the end of it. ‘“‘Has some one 
else been confessing?”’ he asked. 

She shook her head the slightest bit. 

“Did you—er—see this other gentleman 
kill John Barkley?”’ he insisted. 

= mMo.”” 

“Then I must answer you as I have 
answered at least one other. I killed John 
Barkley. If ycu suspect some other per- 
son, your suspicion is wrong.” 

“What a splendid liar!’’ she breathed 
softly. “Don’t you believe in God?” 

Kent winced. “In a large, embracing 
sense, yes,” he said. “I believe in Him, 
for instance, as revealed to our senses in 
all that living, growing glory you see out 
there through the window. Nature and 
I have become pretty good pals, and you 
see I’ve sort of built up a mother goddess 
to worship instead of a he-god. Sacrilege, 
maybe, but it’s a great comfort at times. 
But you didn’t come to talk religion?”’ 

The lovely head bent still nearer him. 
He felt an impelling desire to put up his 
hand and touch her shining hair, as she 
laid her hand on his forehead. 

“T know who killed John Barkley,’’ she 
insisted. ‘I know how and when and why 
he was killed. Please tell me the truth. 
I want to know. Why did you confess to 
a crime which you did not commit ?”’ 

Kent took time to light his cigar. The 
girl watched him closely, almost eagerly. 

“T may be mad,” he said. ‘It is possi- 
ble for any human being to be mad and 
not know it. That’s the funny part about 


The Valley of Silent Men 


insanity. But if I’m not insane, I killed 
Barkley; if I didn’t kill him, I must be 
insane, for I’m very well convinced that 
I did. Ejther that, or you are insane. | 
have my suspicions that you are. Would 
a sane person wear pumps with heels like 
those up here?”” He pointed accusingly to 
the floor. 

For the first time the girl smiled, openly, 
frankly, gloriously. It was as if her heart 
had leaped forth for an instant and had 
greeted him. And then, like sunlight 
shadowed by cloud, the smile was gone. 
“You are a brave man,” she said. “ You 
are splendid. I hate men. But I think 
if vou lived very long, I should love you. 
I will believe that you killed Barkley. 
You compel me to believe it. You con 
fessed, when you found you were going to 
die, that an innocent man might be saved. 
Wasn’t that it?” 

Kent nodded weakly. ‘‘That’s it. I hate 
to think of it that way, but I guess it’s true. 
I confessed because I knew I was going to 
die. Otherwise I am quite sure that I 
should have let the other fellow take my 
medicine for me. You must think I am 
a beast.” 

** All men are beasts,”’ she agreed quickly. 
“But you are—a different kind of beast. 
I like you. If there were a chance, I 
might fight for you. I can fight.’ She 
held up her two small hands, half smiling 
at him again. 

‘But not with those,” he exclaimed. “I 
think you would fight with your eyes. 
O’Connor told me they half killed Kedsty 
when you met them in the poplar grove 
yesterday.” 

He had expected that the mention of 
Inspector Kedsty’s name would disturb 
her. It had no effect that he could per- 
ceive. ; 

“O’Connor was the big, red-faced man 
with Mr. Kedsty?”’ 

“Yes, my trail partner. He came to 
me yesterday and raved about your eyes. 
They are beautiful; I’ve never seen eyes 
half so lovely. But that wasn’t what 
struck Bucky so hard. It was the effect 
they had on Kedsty. He said they shat- 
tered every nerve in Kedsty’s body, and 
Kedsty isn’t the sort to get easily fright- 
ened. And the queer part of it was that 
the instant you had gone, he gave O’Con- 
nor an order to free McTrigger—and then 
turned and followed you. All the rest of 
that day O’Connor tried to discover some- 
thing about you at the Landing. He 
couldn’t find hide nor hait—I beg pardon! 

I mean he couldn’t find out anything 
about you at all. We made up our minds 
that for some reascn or other you were 
hiding up at Kedsty’s bungalow. You 
don’t mind a fellow saying all this—when 
he is going to pop off soon—do you?” 


He was half frightened at the directness 
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with which he had expressed the thing 
He would gladly have buried his own 
curiosity and all of O’Connor’s suspicions 
for another mement of her hand on his fore. 
head. But it was out, and he waited, 

She was looking down, her fingers twist- 
ing some sort of tasseled dress ornament in 
her lap, and Kent mentally measured the 
length ot her lashes with a foot rule jp 
mind. ‘They were superb, and in the thrill 
of his admiration he would have sworn 
they were an inch long. She looked up 
suddenly and caught the glow in his eyes 
and the flush that lay under the tan of his 
cheeks. Her own coler had deepeneda little 

“What if vou shouldn’t die?” she asked 
him bluntly, as if she had not heard 4 
word of all he had said about Kedsty. 
“What would you do?” 

“T’m going to.” 

“But if you shouldn’t?”’ 

Kent shrugged his shoulders 
pose I'd have to take my 
You’re not going?” 

She had straightened up and was sitting 
on the edge of her chair. ** Yes, I’m going. 
I’m afraid of my eyes. I may look at you 
as I looked at Mr. Kedsty, and then—pop 
you’d go, quick! And I don’t want to be 
here when you die!” 

He heard a soft little note of laughter in 
her throat. It sent a chill through him. 
What an adorable, -blood-thirsty little 
wretch she was! He stared at her bent 


“T sup- 
medicine, 


-head, at the shining coils of her wonderful 


hair. Undone, he could see it completely 
hiding her. And it was so soft and warm 
that again he was tempted to reach out and 
touch it. She was wonderful, and yet it 
was not possible that she had a heart. Her 
apparent disregard of the fact that he 
was a dying man was almost diabolic. 
There was no sympathy in the expression 
of her violet eves as she looked at him. 
She was even making fun of the fact that 
he was about to die! 

She stood up, surveying for the first time 
the room in which she had been sitting. 
Then she turned to the window and looked 
out. She reminded Kent of a beautiful 
young willow that had grown at the edge of 
a stream, exquisite, slender, strong. He 
could have picked her up in his arms as 
easily as a child, yet he sensed in the lithe 
beauty of her body forces that could 
endure magnificently. The careless poise 
of her head fascinated him. For that head 
and the hair that crowned it he knew that 
half the women of the earth would have 
traded precious years of their lives. 

And then, without turning toward him, 
she said, ‘“‘Some day, when I ‘die, I wish 1 
might have as pleasant a room as this.” 

“I hope you never die,’’ he replied 
devoutly. 

She came back and stood for a moment 
beside him. (Continued on page 16 
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vas with the hope that she might ope 


LICE MORAN stopped short with 
a glass vase in one hand and the 
packing of the vase drifting in a 
_ cloud of tissue-paper about her. 
A spring wind came gaily in across the 
wide stone sill, at the undraped window, 
and papers flapped and rustled in the big, 
bare roor * Whem—did you say?” she 
asked. And into her grave eyes and about 
her serious mouth a smile, the fatalistic 
smile with which a courageous woman 
recognizes the hand of fate, glimmered for 
4 second and was gone. 

“This man you rented the Lodge from,” 
Annie \Vj snap, on her knees 
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‘To work hard, and to feel that your work is o 
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Do you know of anytht g more common than the custom of taking the appearance of evil for the fact? 
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hamper of china, answered promptly. 
“The man that lives up there in the big 
house and has the queer little girl like I 


told you! The girl they call Marigold, 
that runs around with about half her 


clothes on, and plays the harp—or folks 
say she does—and all that!” 
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“Ves, but who is he?” Alice said. She 
delighted in Annie, who had been en- 
gaged for a few days’ help with the 


getting settled, and was Icath to hurry 
her, but surely, surely the woman had 
said a name that sounded oddly like 
“Hugo Hamilton.” Not but what there 


might be another Hugo Hamilton, of 
course! 
“He lives there,’’ Mrs. Winsnap re- 


sumed obligingly. “He writes books, I 
b’lieve. He’s a gray-headed, thin feller 
w th glasses. He comes in to town with 
this Marigold for the mail, or ridin’, or 


somethin , every day. My husband 
15 
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“But what’s 
desperately. 

Annie repeated it and was interested to 
see her new employer fall into a smiling 
muse, as if enchanted by it. : 

“She talks queer,” said Annie to some 
intimates in the tiny village of Crosswicks, 
some hours later. ‘“‘Oh,’ she says, ‘I 
useter know a man named like him, a 
thousand years ago!’ She stood there, 
starin’ out of the window, as if she was 
bewitched. She’s pretty, kinda,” Mrs. 
Winsnap added frankly, “although I’d 
hate to hang by my thumbs sense she seen 
thirty-five! Ill bet she’s nearer forty. 
It was Marigold Hamilton that seemed to 
strike her as queer. ‘No,’ she says, ‘my 
Mr. Hamilton couldn’t possibly have a 
daughter nineteen years old,’ she says. 
And with that she says, ‘No, it’s some other 
Hamilton!” and she begun flyin’ round 
like anything!” 

But even in the delightful confusion of 
moving into the truest home she had 
ever known, Alice Moran found the tanta 
lizing identity of her neighbor.constantly in 
her thoughts. She was a woman of few 
words, although she liked to draw out the 
garrulous Annie and was always graciously 
quick in answer to the questions of her only 
other companion, the old Frenchwoman 
who babied her adoringly and had been 
her servitor for a dozen years. But 
when, wearied and happy from solitary 
rambles in the exquisite spring woods, 
she flung herself down w:th a book or 
dreaming in the crotch of one 
of her gnarled old apple-trees, she had 
ample time for thought, and then the 
vision of Hugo Hamilton would rise before 
her, and she would glance toward the 
thick screen of the forest, half a mile 
deep between her four-room cottage 
and his big stone house, and begin to 
wonder again. 

Gray-headed and with glasses? Hugo 
had been so gloriously young. <A writer? 
Well, that might be. But the father of a 
madcap of eighteen or nineteen, a young 
goddess with streaming hair and sandaled 
feet, who ran wild through the woods— 
no, that simply was not pos 
sible. 


name?” Alice said 


his 


sat 


thought Alice, than these arches through 
the elms and maples and sycamores of 
New Jersey. The ground rose and fell in 
gracious sweeps and curves; she crossed 
miniature valleys, mounted small hills, 
always 1n the checkered, warm shade of the 
new green June foliage. The dogwoods 
and arbutus had done blooming, it was too 
early for the wild roses, and on the crouch- 
ing laurel were only the last of the blooms, 
but here and there a silver birch lent a 
bright highlight to the massed greenness, 
and once or twice Alice came to open 
spaces, where the emerald grass was high 
and spangled with dandelions. 

A brook, swollen by the late May rains, 
ran through the forest, a leaf-brown brook 
that carried creamy swirls and currents. 
Alice, drawn from the dim path she was 
following by the fresh, rushing sound, went 
to the water’s edge. 

On the bank, seated carelessly on the 
damp, crumbling mold, and with her 
slender, brown legs thrust into the tum- 
bling, cold water, a girl was sitting. She 
turned to give the intruder a surprised 
but not unfriendly glance over her shoul 
der, and Al’ce saw that her sk’n and hair 
were as brown as a wood-nymph’s, and 
that there was something of Pan’s own 
charm, too, in the widened brown eyes 
with their hint of an oriental lift at the 
outside corners. 

“WVou’re Marigold?” Alice said simply, 
coming to the crazy bridge. 

The dryad nodded. ‘But I don’t know 
you,” she added with youthful calm. 

“T’m Mrs. Moran,” Alice said. “I’ve 
“anted the Lodge, from your—father.”’ 
She submitted the last word somewhat 
doubtfully, but Marigold accepted it 
without protest. 

“Father said he’d a tenant there,” she 
remarked thoughtfully, removing a blotch 
of mud from her smooth knee with a 
splash of water, “but he didn’t tell me 
your name.” 

“Perhaps he didn’t know 
suggested. “My agent in 
arranged it 

“The only person I ever knew named 


Alice 
York 


it.” 
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Alice had been ten days 
at the Lodge when, one 
afternoon, she deliberately 
pushed open the deeply 
embedded gate that con 
nected her small domain 
with his trackless woods and 
walked into them. Annie, 
uneasily watching her, 
hinted strongly that he did 
not like strangers to intrude 
there, but Alice only smiled 
her mysterious smile in re 
ply. If it was Hugo, she 
was no stranger. And if 
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it was not Hugo, surely she 





was no stranger either, with 

any man who wrote books 

and read books. So much the past years 
had brought her, if Uttle 

So she walked in his 

quietly-moving figure i1 fragile-looking 
garment of flowering blues and browns 
that better matched last vear’s dead 
leafage underfoot and the beles of the old 
trees than the new green that was again 
pushing itself gloriously into 
and crevi: CG. There were ho more beau- 
tiful world, 


more. 


woods, a slender, 
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Moran,’’ Marigold said easily, “is the man 
who wrote the essays—The Ethics of the 
\nt’ and the ‘Masque of Dead Religions.’ 
Would you call those essays?” she threw 
off as to an equal. “But I never 
him,” she amended. “My father 
his wife.” 

“Then, your father knows me.” 
said, 
It wad 


his wife. 
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The dryad received the faci 
gan lack of emotion and looke 
the stream. ‘What I’m doing | 
presently explained, “is trying 1 
is damming the current under | 
I’ve hung on that edge, there 
are standing, and reached und 
feet, but I can’t find it. I'll ha 
something down”—she _looke 
about at the saplings near the brook —“and 
pry it out. And I haven’t—” she spoke 
of it as simply as if it were a handkerchief 

—“my ax. Were you going up to speak 
to my father? I'll walk with you.” 

She thrust her wet feet into 
ungirthed her odd gown so that 
somewhere between knees and ank 
in an easy silence led the way. 

“T remember your father eigh 
ago,” Alice said, ‘‘but I don’ 
you. You must have been 
baby at about that time.”’ 

““He’s not really my father 
years old when I came _ her 
gold explained carelessly. °° T! 
house,’ she added, as the ston 
and the widespread lines of 
came into view. Alice’s heert 
beat again. 

He got up from a chair, where he had 
been idly dreaming in the spring sun- 
shine, and they grasped hands and looked 
at each other. The dryad had disap- 
peared; they were alone in the world. 
And in an instant the years vanished, and 
the delicate-looking, scholarly man, whose 
hair was touched with grav, and _ the 
slender, graceful woman in the leaf-brown 
gown, were again young, were again eager 
Hugo Hamilton and tearful and passionate 
Alice Irving clinging to him for salvation. 

It was like a meeting after death, Alice 
said, in the long talk that followed. The 
hour on the stone porch, in «ll the ex- 
quisite summer warmth and perfume and 
greenness, might have been their first in 
Paradise. She had cried with joy, she had 
clung to him radiantly, on that day so 
many vears ago, when as a frightened girl 
she had run away from the world, and the 
betrothed husband; and the mother who 
imprisoned her free spirt, 
and had come to Hugo for 
just a few memorable hours 
of va'n plotting and defiance. 
But this was better. There 
would be no parting now. 
Broken, disillusioned, close 
upon forty, the world had 
a taken its toll of Alice now, 
and she might go her way in 
peace. 
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should have found 
vou somehow, Hugo. ‘But 
planned a rest first. 
Conrad died in September, 
in London. You knew 
that?” And then, as he 
snook his head, she added: 
“He had been dangerously 
queer, for three or four 
think he always was wrong 
mentally. Lut he was sane cnough to 
baffle us to the end.” 

‘You staved with him?” Hug 

while he studied her thoughtiulls 
“We had nurses. Oh, ves, he alway 
wanted me.”’ Alice’s voice fell into 
silence, and she narrowed her ¢: pu 
ched 
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the panorama of the wood tha 
below them. “Afterward | 
in London,” Continued 
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ON the bank, seated carelessly on the damp, crumbling mold, and 

with her slender, brown legs thrust into the tumbling, cold water, 
a girl was sitting. Her skin and hair were brown as a wood-nymph s, 
and there was something of Pan’s own charm in the widened, 
brown eyes with their hint of an oriental lift at the outside corners 
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The narrow way unrolls like a ribbon of brown, 
then swerves in a swift curve to tempt you on 
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Here and there you may find wonders-—a water- 
fall that streams from the clouds in snowy spray 


THE BECKONING ROADS 


HO were they who marked 

this track? Slender deer 

stealing to a drinking-place 

with sun and shadow on 
their dappled flanks? A redskin striding 
in his eagle plumes? A pioneer with flint- 
lock on his shoulder, his face set toward 
the land of mystery beyond, a land that 
still should be a home? 

Along these paths a people walked. 
race traversed them, trod them deep i 
the wilderness in their steady march o 
four hundred years. 
ocean first they broke the trails, then on 


and on toward another ocean far bevond. 
18 


From the great 


By Alice Booth 


Farther and farther still they stretched, 
deep in the yielding soil, to new homes, 
new fields growing in the tangled forests 
of a thousand years. 

Still they came, on foot, on horseback, 
those men who dared, and everywhere they 
left their path. What different ways they 
took! How their tracks weave and swirl 
apart to new country on ahead! The 
trace of their flying feet runs like a clue 
from hill to hill. The echo of their van 


ished footsteps beats in our ears like a 
calling drum. The instinct deep in their 
brave hearts hangs low, like a heavy 
fragrance, where they passed, and lures 
us on. 

Discovery! That 
draws you like a spell. 
shall see what the first 
ever came this way. You will catch yout 
breath in wonder at the towering cliffs, a8 
he who first beheld them in the break 
dawn. Follow, follow, and dream of thos 
who blazed the trail so clear before you! 
eyes, who left behind a wisp of mystet 
and a breath of romance ever young 


is the magic that 
Follow, and you 
man saw who 
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The open road 
runs on from home 
to home drowsing 
undisturbed in the 
calm of peaceful age 


Brown paths wander by 
the placid streams and 
mark where other men 
have loved to walk. Green 
boughs droop to touch you 
at your step. Birds chirp 
and flicker through the 
woodland as you come. A 
chipmunk chatterssharply, 
then scurries like a flash 
to hide a new treasure 
with his winter’s store 


Trailing veils of 
willow sweep lazy 
in the faint breeze 
of sunset. The hush 
of dusk is in the air 
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The road runs on across 
the sturdy little bridge. 
Shallow waters ripple in 
the sunlight and the 
shade, clear as the bright 
pebbles in the sandy bed. 
Slender minnows gather in 
the hollows, like shadows 
in the sun. Here you will 
find a world at rest. 
The tranquil peace of 
earth is never shaken 
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HE Crown Princess of Germany returned 
from Egypt a different woman in her 
thoughts and plans from the abused, 
resentful wife who had parted with the 

Crown Prince some months before at Cairo. She 
had used her freedom from the insults and brutali- 
ties of her husband and the jealousy of her sisters- 
in-law to weigh the conditions of her life. There 
was still left to her, among the ashes of dead hopes 
and her disillusioned love, the great stake for which 
she and her gambling mother, the Grand Duchess 
Anastasia, were playing. Her mother had said, 
‘‘William II can not live forever”; Cecile resolved, 
with all the passionate determination of the women 
of the Romanoffs, that when his death made her 
Empress, she would not be merely a royal house- 
wife, as the Kaiserin was, but would take part in 
national affairs. 

She began, as soon as she had resettled herself in 
Berlin, to give small evening parties to which only 
notables in science, letters, and art received invita- 
tions. Her character had strengthened and deep- 
ened under the adverse circumstances of her mar-. 
riage, and her beauty had increased with her ma- 
turity; yet her attempt to assert herself by reviving 
the traditions of the Kronprinzlichen Palast, which 
under earlier Hohenzollerns had been a center of 
politics and art, caused only smiles. 

The Crown Prince had succeeded, by his scan- 
dalous talk about his wife in clubs and public places, 
in giving her a reputation for being fickle, frivolous, 
and vain. Her desertion of the gay set among 
which she had tried to find relief from the brutali- 
ties of her husband was called ingratitude to old 
friends, and she lost much of her popularity with 
the people of Berlin. More important still, it lost 
her the one powerful friend she had, the Kaiser. 

Cecile received first an indirect warning that any 
attempt to create a circle of notables apart from 
those who surrounded the imperial throne might be 
considered an attempt to embarrass the government. 
As she persisted in spite of this, the Kaiser, jealous 
of any fame which did not add to his own, told her 
pointedly that she had better not try to become a 


personage. It began to be whispered among her 
guests that the Emperor did not approve of these 
parties. Cecile traced part of the criticism against 
her to her sisters-in-law who, while accepting her in- 
vitations, spoke openly of her ‘‘bad taste” in enter- 
taining during the absence of her husband; it was 
no more, they said, than was to be expected of a 
daughter of Anastasia Michaylowna. In retaliation 
for their slurs against her mother, Cecile omitted 
their names from among her guests. 

The Kaiserin told her that such a violation of 
court etiquette would not be permitted. Augusta 
Victoria herself brought her other daughters-in- 
law, uninvited, to Cecile’s next dance, and herself 
assumed the position of hostess in Cecile’s place. 
The Crown Princess, to hide her humiliation, 
pleaded indisposition and went to her rooms. She 
secretly had her boxes packed and, as always 
when life in Berlin became unbearable to her, 
fled to her mother, who was at Cannes. The 
Grand Duchess, inquiring anxiously, learned that 
she had not received the Kaiser’s permission for 
this visit, and prevailed upon her to let her take her 
back. But they were met at the border by an order 
from the Kaiser. Cecile, he commanded, was to 
return at once to Berlin—alone; Anastasia Michay- 
lowna would not be received at the capital. Cecile 
revolted at this insult to her mother, but the Grand 
Duchess, once more dangling before her daughter 
the lure of the imperial crown, convinced her that 
the Kaiser’s command must be obeyed. 

She did not renew her parties after her return; 
they had gained her nothing and had lost her much. 
But her determination was unchanged, and she was 
seeking a way to carry it out, when what seemed 
like help was offered her from a quarter as unex- 
pected as—in the bitterness of her unhappy mar- 
riage—it was strange. 

Frederick William’s journey around the world 
had extended as yet only to India, where he had 
been enjoying himself among the English officers. 
His next visit, by the Kaiser’s order, was to be to 
China and Japan, but internal disturbances were 
agitating those countries, and William suddenly 
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reversed his command and 
summoned the Crown Prince 
back to Berlin. Cecile looked 
forward to her husband’s arri- 
val with dread. He greeted 
her, to her surprise, with gen- 
tleness and an appearance of 
affection. She knew his dis- 
simulation too well to accept 





called her maids and had her 
belongings moved to a room 
next to the nursery where her 
children slept. She thought 
this would bring Frederick 
William to a realization of the 
risk of open disagreement be- 
tween them, but he only 
thanked her for relieving him 
of her presence. 





his manner for what it seemed, 
and she awaited an explana- 
tion and received it from the 


Thus Cecile found herself 
thrown back into the life in 
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which her husband was never 
alone with her without voicing some derisive or 
abusive word. In the inconsistency of his char- 
acter, he still asked her advice, though their es- 
trangement widened and their marriage went from 
worse to worse. 

Frederick William mingled social life and politics 

as he later mingled war—with lust. The new 
object of his flirtatious desires was the young 
Duchess of ‘‘A.”—beautiful, frivolous, ambitious, 
and married to a man who claimed blood equal to 
the Kaiser’s own. The Duchess had longings to be 
a secret power in politics and encouraged the Crown 
Prince to visit her at her Berlin flat and at a mag- 
nificent castle of her husband on the Rhine. — For 
her to attain the rank of Crown Princess would have 
required double divorce, but it was whispered to 
Cecile that it was to this that she aspired. 

Cecile found herself attacked in the one solace 
which unhappiness had left her, her ambition. They 
fought with women’s weapons: the Duchess by 
detraction of Cecile to Frederick William; Cecile 
by snubbing the Duchess in every way she could and 


Crown Prince himself. ; 

He had been greeted in India, as represeatative 
of the Ge-man ruler, with all the pageantry of royal 
honors, and had been lavishly féted and entertained 
by civil and military authorities. His vanity had 
been egregiously excited by the attention he had 
received, which he compared with the subjugation 
of his personality to that of his equally vain 
father in Berlin. Frederick William told his wife 
that he had determined to assume in Germany the 
position which was rightfully his own, and to take 
part in politics and the administration of affairs. 
He knew that the Kaiser disliked him and that he 
was unpopular. Popularity was the first thing which 
he must attain, and he asked the assistance of his 
wile. Cecile was in disagreement with the Kaiser, 
and well as she had learned to know her husband, 
she would have given much to be able to live with 
him with even the appearance ot amity. She saw 
in his proposal the one purpose upon which they 
could agree. They perceived that the easiest place 
for the Crown Prince to gain popularity was where 
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the Kaiser was unpopular; that was the army, 
whose high officers complained bitterly that Wil 
liam II did not have its interest enough at heart. 
It was given out that Frederick William, assisted by 
the Crown Princess, had taken up seriously the 
study of politics and military science. Eminent 
professors were summoned to the Kronprinzlichen 
Palast to give instruction and advice. The report 
that the future Emperor and his consort were 


criticizing her manners and her dress. A letter from 
the Duchess to the Crown Prince fel! into Cecile’s 
hands through the mistake of a servant. She found 
in it references which convincingly showed that the 
Crown Prince’s political conversations had been 
indiscreet, and she took it to the Kaiser. He was 
himself an admirer of the beautiful young Duchess, 
and this increased his rage. Seeking an excuse to 
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oblige the Duke and his wife to leave Berlin, he told 
the Duke that he must take his pretty wife away for 
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sedulously preparing for the duties they would 











have to fulfil caught the popular taste, and the 
result became evident at the next annual military - 
review. 

The Crown Prince, in the full glory of military 
panoply and mounted on a superb bay horse, was 
greeted by outbursts of acclamation from the 
troops. The Kaiser, following him, was met by 
silence. The Kaiser was furious, and to prevent 
a repetition of the offense he changed the court 
etiquette; thenceforth, he decreed, the Crown 
Prince should follow his father upon parade. 


How 
much William II knew of the understanding be 
tween the Crown Princess and his heir Cecile did 
not know, but court life in Berlin was made up of 
intrigue within intrigue, and the Kaiser ordered that 
Frederick William was to be told by his wife of this 


alteration in the etiquette. Cecile vainly urged her 
father-in-law himself to give the order to his son, 
but was obliged to obey. The Crown Prince, as she 

-and probably the Kaiser—expected, was seized 
by one of his ungovernable rages. He accused her 
violently of playing a double hand and pretending 
to assist him merely that she might curry favor 
with his father by betraying to him all that took 
place. He raised his fist against her, and she fled 
out into the garden to escape his blows. As soon 


the sake of the Crown Princess’ peace of mind, but 
the effect upon the Duke was different from what he 
had expected. . The Duke, taking advantage of his 
equality of blood, challenged Frederick William -to a 
duel. The Kaiser forbade the duel and changed 
his request to the Duke to a direct command, but the 
Duke stipulated that his obedience should be veiled 
by allowing him time to bid farewell to his friends. 

In the effort to conceal the scandal, the departure 
of the Duke and Duchess was made the occasion of 
farewell receptions and dinners, at one of which 
Cecile, obliged to attend these honors to her rival. 
found the Duchess seated at the same table as her- 
self. Bitter under the indignities her husband was 
forcing her to endure, she requested aloud that the 
Duchess be changed from her table, where she was 
not welcome, to that of the Crown Prince, where her 
company would be enjoyed. This open breaking 
out of the scandal threw the guests into embarrass- 
ment and fright. The Duke, facing her, demanded 
what she meant, and Cecile repeated what she had 
already said. The Duke took his wife on his arm and 
left the room, and the next day departed from Berlin. 

The Kaiserin came to Cecile. She must not. 
the Crown Prince’s mother told her sternly and 
smoothly, speak openly of (Continued on page 174) 
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as she was sure that he had left the palace, she 
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HEN he hobbled into Lady 
Edna’s drawing-room and saw 
her without her hat, crowned 
with the glory of her hair, thick, 
of silky texture and baffling color, now al- 
most black, now gleaming with somber gold, 
and her slender figure clad in a blue dress 
which deepened the magical blue in her 
eyes, Godfrey thought she was more won- 
derful still. The clasp of her bare hand 
with its long, capable fingers, thrilled him. 
Her voice had the added caress of welcome 
to her house. When, later, she reminded 
him of their promised heart-to-heart talk 
about fathers, it was in his heart to say, 
‘“‘The pedantic old bat calls you a type- 
you unique among women!” The criticism 
had buzzed in his head all the week, and 
on occasions he had laughed out loud at 
its ineptitude. It buzzed in his head 
while he was being introduced to Lady 
Northby, the wife of a distinguished 
general, and it was with an effort that he 
cleared his mind enough to say, 

“‘T had the honor of serving under the 
general in France—oh, a long, long way 
under—all the time I was out.” 

“Then you’re friends at once,” cried 
Lady Edna. “You'll join Lady Northby’s 
collection.” 

“Of what, pray?” asked Baltazar. 

“Of Sir Edward’s officers.” 

“T don’t know whether Mr. Baltazar 
would like to be collected,” said Lady 
Northby. She was a tiny, dark-faced, 
kind-eyed woman of fifty. Her smile ot 
invitation was very pleasant. 

“Can you doubt it?” replied the young 
man. “It must be a glorious company. 
I’m afraid I’m only a poor specimen.” 

“Won’t you sit down?” She indicated 
a place on the sofa by her side. And 
when Godfrey had obeyed her, she said 
in a low voice, ‘‘That and that ’’—with 
the faintest motion of her hand she indi- 
cated decoration and footless leg—*‘en- 
title you to a place of honor.’’ Then, as 
if she had touched sensitive ground, she 
added hastily, almost apologetically: 
“‘Lady Edna always teases me about my 
collection, as she calls it, but there’s a 
little truth in it. My husband is very 
proud of his division, and so am I, and the 
only way I can try to realize it as a living 
thing is to get to know some of his 
officers.” 

‘By Jove!” cried Godfrey, his eyes sud- 
denly sparkling. ‘‘That accounts for it.” 

‘‘For what?” 

“For the division’s being the most 
splendid division, bar none, at the Front. 
For the magical influence the general has 
over it. I’ve only seen him once or twice, 
and then I shook in my boots as he 
passed by. But there isn’t an officer or 
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O you know which you 
like best—John or 
Godfrey Baltazar, the 
father or the son? ‘This 
last and therefore the most 
brilliant of Mr. Locke’s 
successes is like a three-ring 
circus. Besides a beautiful 
heroine, a kittenish in- 
genue, and an_ insidious 
siren, there are two heroes, 
each with a _ fascinating 
love-story all hisown. You 
must not miss this book 


man who doesn’t feel that he’s under the 
tips of his fingers. I never could account 
for it. Now I can.” 

She smiled again. ‘I don’t quite fol- 
low you, Mr. Baltazar.”’ 

Suddenly he realized the height of his 
audacity. His fair face blushed ingenu- 
ous scarlet. In the meanwhile in her eyes 
shone amused and kindly inquiry, and to 
render confusion worse confounded, Lady 
Edna and his father appeared to have 
suspended their casual talk in order to 
listen to his reply. There was no help 
for it. He summoned up his courage and 
with an invisible snap of the fingers said, 

‘Tt was you behind the division all the 
time.” 

The modest lady blushed, too. The 
boy’s sincerity was manifest. Lady Edna 
rose with a laugh, as a servant entered 
the room. 

“The hand that rocks the subaltern 
rules the division. Let us see if we can 
find something to eat.”’ 

There were only the four of them. At 
first Lady Edna Donnethorpe had thought 
of inviting a numerous company to meet 
Baltazar. Her young consciousness of 
power delighted in the homage of the fine 
flower of London around her table. Bal- 
tazar’s story had fascinated her, he himself 
had impressed her with a sense of his 
vitality and vast erudition, and after the 
dinner-party she had been haunted by his 
personality. Here was a great force at 
a loose end. How could she apply it? 
People were beginning to talk about him. 
It would be a triumph to maneuver him 
into the position of a national asset. She 
had already drawn up a list of the all- 
important people whom it was essential] 
for him to know—her husband did not 
count—and was ticking off the guests for 
the proposed luncheon party, when sud- 




















denly she tore it up, she scarcely knew 
why. Better perhaps gage her protégé 
more accurately before opening her cam. 
paign. The son added a complication, 
A fine, pathetic figure of a boy. Perhaps 
she might be able to do something for him, 
too, if she knew what he wanted. She 
liked his eyes and the set of his head. 
Besides, the stuffy lot who would be usefy| 
to the father would bore the young man 
to death. She regarded the boredom of 
a guest in her house as an unimaginable 
calamity. Edgar, her husband, was the 
only person ever bored in it, and that was 
his own doing. He had reduced self. 
boredom in private life to a fine art. She 
decided that young Baltazar should not 
run the risk of boredom. Having torn up 
her list, she ran across Lady Northby, 
dearest of women, the ideal fourth. 

At the beginning of lunch, while Bal- 
tazar happened to be engaged in eager 
argument with Lady Northby, she devoted 
herself to Godfrey. In her sympathetic 
contralto she questioned him, and under 
the spell of it he answered. He would 
have revealed the inmost secrets of his 
soul, had she demanded them. As it was, 
he told her an astonishing lot of things 
about himself. 

Presently the talk became general. 
Lady Northby, in her gentle way, shed 
light, from the point of view of a divisional 
commander’s wife, on many _ obscure 
phases of the war. Lady Edna held a 
flaming torch over black and abysmal 
corners of diplomacy. Godfrey sat awed 
by her knowledge of facts and her swilt 
deductions from them. He had never 
met a woman like her, scarcely dreamed 
that such a woman existed. She had been 
in personal touch with all the great ones 
of the earth, from the Kaiser upward. 

When lunch was over and they went up 
to the drawing-room, she left the elders 
together and sat for a while apart with 
him, 

“You'll go to see Lady Northby, 0 
course,” she said. 

“T should just think so,” he replied boy- 
ishly. “ You see, I’m New Army and have 
never had a chance of meeting a general’ 
wife. If they’re all like that, no wonder 
the Army’s what it is.”’ 

Lady Edna smiled indulgently. “She! 
a dear. I thought vou would fall in love 
with her.” 

















































“But you couldn’t have known I was" § 





General Northby’s division, unless— 
“Unless what?” 
“Unless you’re a witch.” 
With a quick glance she read the tribute 
in his young eyes. It almost persuade! § 
her that she possessed uncanny powers 











She looked charmingly mysterious. “Lt 
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‘But you couldn’t have known I was in General Northby’s division unless—”’ Godfrey stopped. 


“‘Unless what?’’ asked Lady Edna. 


us leave it at that,” she said. 
she added, “Lady Northby can be very 
useful indeed to a young officer.” 

“Useful?” His cheek flushed. “But 
I couldn’t go to see any lady—socially— 
with the idea of getting things out of her. 
It would be awful.” 

“Why?” 

He met her eyes. “It’s obvious.”’ 

She broke into pleasant laughter. “I'm 
so glad you said that. If you hadn’t. 


. 1} : = 
should have been dreadfully disap 
pointed.” 


“ Anyhow,” 


“‘Unless you’re a witch.”’ 


“But how could you have thought me 
capable of such a thing?” 

His real concern touched her. Inured 
to her world of intrigue, which had little 
in it that was so sensitive on the point 
of honor, she had taken for granted his 
appreciation of Lady Northby’s potential 
influence. She was too crafty a diplo- 
matist, however, to let him guess her sur- 
prise—still less suspect her little pang of 
realization that his standards might be 
just a little higher than her own, or her 
lightning glance back to her girlhood 


She looked charmingly mysterious 


when her standards were just the same. 
She gave him smilingly to understand 
that it was a playful trap she had set 
for him, so that resentment at an implied 
accusation was instantaneously submerged 
beneath a wave of wonder at the gracious 
beauty of her soul. This boy of twenty, 
instinctive soldier, half-conscious thereof 
when he came to exercise his power, could 
play on fifty rough and violent men as 
on an instrument and make them do his 
bidding lovingly in the ease of camp and 
follow him in battle into the jaws of 
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death, as they had done, but he was out- 
classed in his unwitting struggle with 
the girl of iive-and-twenty, instinctive 
schemer aiter power, her clear brain as yet 
undisturbed by any clamorings of the 
heart. 

“What are your plans?” asked Lady 
Edna, as soon as the little cloud had 
melted beneath the eager sunshine. 

“As soon as I get a new foot, I’ll spend 
every day at the War Office until they 
give me something to do.” 

“You oughtn’t to have any difficulty. 
There are lots of billets going, I know.” 

“Yes, but what kind? I’m not going 
to sit in an office all day filling up forms. 
I want to get a man’s job—active service 
again.” 

“How splendid of you!” 

Her commendation was something to 
live for. After the British way, however, 
he deprecated claims to splendor. “Not 
a bit. It’s only that one feels rather 
rotten doing nothing while other fellows 
are fighting. They may take me in the 
Flying Corps, but I’d sooner go where 
I belong, to the job I know. Perhaps I’m 
rather an ass to think of it.” 

“Not at all. Where there’s a_ will, 
there’s a way.” 

“T’m going to have a try for it, anyhow,” 
said he. 

Lady Edna was caught by his enthusi- 
asm. “I should love to see you back 
again.” 

“That alone is enough,” said he, “to 
make me move heaven and earth to get 
there.” 

She flushed beneath his downright 
eyes and hid a moment’s embarrassment 
by a laugh. “That’s a very pretty 
“T’m glad to 
find the Army is going back to its old 
tradition of manners.” 

“T perfectly agree with you,” exclaimed 
Baltazar, for her tone had purposely been 
pitched higher than that of the preceding 
conversation. ‘I’ve been greatly struck 
by it.” 

The little intimate talk was over, but 
enough had been said, before father and 
son took their leave, to make Godfrey 
treasure every one of her beautiful words 
and repeat them over and over again. 
Especially her last words, spoken in a low 
voice for him alone: “‘I don’t want to 
lose track of you. One so often does in 
London. If ever you’re at a loose end, 
come and report progress. Ring me up 
beforehand.” 


speech,” she said lightly. 


T was not long before he ventured to 

obey her. He spent with her an en- 
chanted hour, the precursor of many hours 
which Lady Edna stole from her manifold 
activities in order to devote them to the 
young man’s further enchantment. 

A few days later came the order for 
Godirey to be transferred to an Ortho- 
pedic Hospital, where he should learn the 
new art of walking with an artificial foot. 
He parted from Marcelle with reiterated 
vows of undying affection. The secrets of 
his heart would never be hidden from her. 
If she wanted a really good time, she 
would chuck the nursing—Heaven knew 
she had done her bit in the war!—and 
come and be a real mother and keep house 
for him. 

She smiled through her tears. 
posterous child!” she called him 

“You seem to forget,”’ said he, 


“ Pre- 


“that 


The House of Baltazar 


you’re the only female thing associated 
with my family I’ve ever cared a hang 
about. I’ve adopted you, and don’t you 
forget it. When I’ve got my foot, I'll 
march in like a regimental sergeant major, 
and take you by the scruff of your Sister’s 
cap, and off you come.” 

She laughed, trying to attune herself 
to his gay spirits, but when she lost the 
last faint sound on the gravel path of 
the moter cab that took him away, she 
went up to her room and cried foolishly, 
as she had not cried for years. 


XVIII 


N Godfrey’s transference from Godal- 

ming, Baltazar, with characteristic 
suddenness, moved into a furnished house 
in London. The reasons for his sojourn 
at the inn existed no longer. Besides, books 
and other belongings were quickly usurp- 
ing the cubic space at his disposal. Mar- 
celle, urgently invited to a consultation, 
advised, according to her practical mind, 
a flat or a small house which he could 
furnish for himself, and she offered such 
aid as her duties would allow. He ruled 
out her suggestion. There must be rooms 
for Godfrey and Quong-He whenever they 
should be in town; rooms for servants; 
also ample accommodation for Marcelle, 
should she care to change her mind. 
Nothing but a large house would suit him. 
As for waiting until a house could be 
furnished, that was out of the question. 
He wanted to establish himself in a ready- 
made home right now and get on with 
the war. 

Such a home his friend, Mrs. Jackman, 
had suggested. The owner, poor fellow, 
had been killed in the war; the wife and a 
boy of thirteen were left ill provided for. 
As she could not afford to live in the house 
and yet shrank from selling it and its 
precious contents, the boy’s heritage, she 
would be content to let it furnished for 
an indefinite period. There it was, 
Sussex Gardens, near the Park—admirable 
in every way. He was accustomed to 
spacious habitations. His house in Chen- 
Chow had covered nearly an acre. In his 
exile at Spendale Farm he had had room 
to breathe. The Godalming inn was 
charming in its way, but now and then 
he had mad impulses to attack the walls 
of his sitting-room with his nails and tear 
them down. What was wrong with Sussex 
Gardens? 

“Tt’s extravagant, trouble-shirking, and 
generally man-tike.” 

“Marry me,” said he, “and you shall 
have a house economical, trouble-inviting, 
and generally woman-like, any kind of old 
house you consider ideal.” 

“You'll want four or five servants to 
run it,”’ she objected, ignoring his proposi- 
tion. ‘Where are you going to get them 
from in these war times?”’ 

“They’re already there. 
act as housekeeper.” 

“You'll be robbed right and left.” 

“Come and save me,” said Baltazar. 

She laughed. “I’m tempted to do so, 
just out of pity for you.” 

“Pity won’t do, my dear,” said he. 

“Then you must go your own way.’ 

“T’m going it,” said Baltazar. ‘Perhaps 
you'll come to Sussex Gardens now and 
then to see Godfrey. Possibly Quong-Ho?” 

“T might even come to see John Bal- 
tazar,” said Marcelle. 


A cook who'll 


? 


So Baltazar settled down in the big 
house and gave himself up to the infinite 
interests of war-racked London. The 
weeks and the months passed. (uong-Ho 
at Cambridge, under the benign tutelage 
of Dr. Sheepshanks, began the study of 
Greek. 

Sheepshanks wrote enthusiastically of 
him. “He will be a monument,” said he 
“to your sound and masterly teaching. 
I wish you would come back to us.” 

But Baltazar had other things to do, 
Having set his house in order, established 
Quong-Ho at Cambridge, seen Godfrey 
accept his filial position, and cemented 
relations, such as they were, with Marcelle 
he plunged head foremost into the war, 
Others floundered about in it, tired after 
two strenuous years of buffeting. He 
came to it fresh, with new zeal and un- 
impaired strength of mind and body, 
with a new, keen judgment, too, being in 
the unique position of one with historical 
perspective. Others had lived through the 
fateful years and could not clear their 
brains of the myriad cross-currents that 
had swirled through them day by day, 
almost hour by hour, and had systematized 
themselves into their mental being, so 
that with all their passionate patriotism 
they could not see the main course, Bal- 
tazar brought an untroubled and vigorous 
intellect to bear on an accurately studied 
situation. 

“We're all at sixes and sevens,” cried 
Weatherly one day in despair, when they 
were discussing the new weekly review, 
the Far Eastern policy of which he had 
asked Baltazar to control. ‘‘Unless we're 
careful, the project will drop to pieces. 
Russell now declines to edit it unless we 
give him an autocratic hand. But Rus- 
sell’s mad on Slovenes and Ruthenes and 
Croats. Clever as he is, he has no sense 
of proportion. I don’t know what the 
devil we’re going to do. There’s no one 
else can give the time. For the review 
to be any good, a man must throw his 
whole soul into it.” 

Baltazar had one of his flashes. “Tf 
you like, I'll edit the thing. You've all 
been fiddling about for a title. I’ve. got 
one—The New Universe. ll undertake 
to make a living thing of it, wipe out 
all the dreary, weary, old weekly and 
monthly respectabilities. We won’t have 
a second-rater writing for it. We’ll make 
it the one thing that matters in this quill- 
driven country. We'll have it translated 
into all known languages and circulate it 
over the civilized earth. It’ll be the only 
publication that'll give everybody the 
truth about everything.” 


E went on in his vehement way. 

When Weatherly asked him where the 
money for so gigantic a scheme was to 
come from, he quoted the ‘Tichborne 
claimant. 

‘*Some has money and no brains, and 
some has brains and no money. If those 
with no money can’t get money from those 
with no brains, God help them!’” 

And it came to pass, a few days after- 
ward, at a meeting of the committee ol 
the new review, that Baltazar had his way. 
As he looked with even vision on Ru 
thenes, Slovenes, Belgians, Hereros, Jugo- 
Slavs, British miners, Samoans, the staff 
of the Foreign Office, Indian princes, Mn. 
Annie Besant, the denizens of Arkansas, 
the Southern Continued on page 210) 
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the = Another thing that added greatly to Baltazar’s happiness was Godfrey’s attitude 


toward Quong-Ho during the vacations, when the young Chinaman was also a member 
of the household. Quong-Ho, for his part, sat at the feet of the young officer and with 


pathetic earnestness studied him as a model of English vernacular and deportment 
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We Work for You 


N laboratories built and equipped with every large and small 
device needed to make our work accurate and of practical use to 


you. 


research laboratory established by 


Do you know that Goop HouserxkEEpinG INSTITUTE is a 
Goop HousEKEEPING at 


105 


West 39th Street and operated solely in your interests over a period 


of twelve years? 


It has two departments. 


This one, the Department 


of Household Engineering, not only tests new appliances and labor- 
saving devices, but invents new methods to determine their practical 


value. 


supply with measuring meters tests gas appliances. 
equipment is not duplicated in this country. 
for every word we print. 


bility. 


ways to make housekeeping easier. 
You will always find practical help in this department 


and money. 
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Our water pressure system tests water motors. 
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Our gas 
Our electrical 


It secures accuracy 
Our mechanical equipment proves dura- 
Our entire staff is at your service in research work, evolving 
By our tests we 


save you time 
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Money Spent Is Money Saved 
When the First Kitchen 1s Outfitted 


VERY housekeeper in the land hon- 
estly wants to reduce living costs, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that 
every housekeeper in the land is 

directly or indirectly feeling the pinch of 
domestic labor. All have had to make 
some readjustment of living plans to con- 
form to new living conditions. Moreover, 
until recently few housekeepers have out- 
fitted their kitchen with a lavishness 
similar to that shown the rest of the house, 
and yet money spent on this first kitchen 
outfit will give a direct return in health 
and comfort to all those who dwell under 
the roof. I can not urge, then, too 
strongly, in your outfitting of a kitchen, 
to bear these three points in mind: Make it 
good to look upon and therefore restful to 
work in. Make it easy to work in 
through planning that enables you to route 
your work. And finally make it produc- 
tive of good and healthful cookery, by 
means of right tools and utensils adapted 
to their work. Such a room will become 
a workshop, a laboratory, a studio. It is 
a room in which the most fastidious house- 
keeper will find cookery interesting. We 
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Good HOUSEKEEPING 
know, of course, that 
article printed is 


daily in 
You 
and every 


prove it 
INSTITUTE. 

every recipe 
first tested. 

published is made up first in our kitchen 
and the picture taken here. Now, in order 
to be reasonably economical of food ma- 
terials, of our own time and that of the 
photographer’s, “picture days” in the 
INstrrrute would be hurried if the kitchen 
had not been carefully planned and com- 
pletely equipped. 

As it Is, only this week two young women 
in charge made and had photographed in 
one day fourteen cooked dishes. Our 
working day begins at nine, and at three- 
thirty they reported the last picture taken. 
(Among the dishes were plum pudding; 
Boston brown’ bread; Boston baked 
beans; baked Indian pudding; codfish 
cakes; a whole New England boiled dinner, 
including the corned beef, potatoes, cab- 
bage, turnips, carrots, and beets; a whole 
New England codfish dinner, including 
flaked codfish with drawn butter sauce, 
potatoes, beets, and onions; a cranberry 
ple; a deep apple pie; a 1o-inch, two-crust 


You know that every picture 


apple pie; cranberry jelly; two stuffed and 
roasted guinea hens with the gravy; 3 
chicken pie; and a gooseberry tart with 
meringue. But I am giving away some 0! 
the secrets of our November contents page 
Look for these pictures in that issue. 

You see, every cent wisely spent upon 
your kitchen returns itself and with com § 
pound interest. Replan if you must, but 
first of all make it convenient to work in. 
if you must be your own worker for evel § 
a portion of the time. Only this week @ 
house plan came to me with a butlers § 
pantry 8 x 13 feet, between the larg § 
kitchen and a dining-room as iarge. The 
owner was to do her own work. By mak- | 
ing the pantry into a kitchenette, she 
couid have all the convenience of a 
apartment and all the comfort of ue 
home. Don’t be afraid of radical house 
changes when the result is to be a just com 
pensation. 

If you can do nothing else, raise your 
sink to a convenient height. Buy 
kitchen cabinet and, if distances to be 
traversed are long, a service table wagon 
Next, figure carefully if the possible higher 
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Washing dishes loses a share of its 
drudgery when the sink is high and white 
and equipped with a we!l-stocked cabiret 


price of electricity as fuel does not save 
you in labor and upkeep. I have been 
accustomed to advise electricity only 
when the current rate was three cents 
or under, because only at this price 
can it fairly be compared with gas in 


cost. But times are indeed changed, 
and I am inclined to think that five 
cents is not prohibitive where the 


housekeeper’s own time and effort is 
concerned—always provided that she 
realizes it will probably cost her slightly 
more than gas in the monthly fuel bills. 

In the matter of ranges of all kinds, 
manufacturers have done much. There 
are now efficient combination coal and 


gas ranges and efficient combination 
coal and electric ranges. | Where 


kitchens must be heated, these are the 
only choice. Where the chimney dic- 
lates the placing of the coal range, 
steps may often be saved by installing 
a separate quick-fuel range nearer your 
work center. This is a point that should 
be taken under advisement in selecting 
range equipment. Again there are fire- 
less gas ranges. There are well-made and 
well-designed gas ranges whose perform- 
ance in good baking under comfortable 
conditions bears little relation to the old- 
fashioned, overheated and wasteful hor- 
ror. There are efficient electric ranges 
Whose upkeep is not high. Heating ele- 
ments do not burn out rapidly. This is an 
answer to numerous inquiries. And final- 
ly, there are efficient oil ranges for those 
With no electric current or gas supply. 
Indeed, there is no excuse today for the 
Tange that will not give good results. 
Make a work center of your kitchen 
cabinet. If you are supplied with ample 
Pantries, vou will need it all the more. 
Use the pantry for the storeroom oly, 


































restocking the cabinet as needed. In- 
stall it, if you can, on a wall opposite the 
range, and flank it on either side by shallow 
cabinets built 14 inches deep and to the 
height of your cabinet. You will have a 
complete pantry with all your tools at hand, 
just as we have it in the Institute. In 
doing this have the carpenter match the 
cabinet work of your kitchen cabinet. So 
far, there are available none of these side 
cabinets ready-made in wood. House- 
keepers must create their own demand or 
build them in their own way. 

In stocking the kitchen cabinet or work- 
ing pantry, both departments of the In- 
STITUTE went into careful executive ses- 


sion. The list was made up only after 
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Some of these brushes have seen three 
years of daily use—possible only when 
the bristies are kept hung above the floor 





study of the testing results of the De- 
partment of Household Engineering as 
well as the practical use in the Depart- 
ment of Cookery. We wanted to sup- 
ply a list that was complete for all 
simple cookery methods, without in- 
cluding one useless or even seldom-used 
tool. But even these lists must be 
modified by your own needs.  Obvi- 
ously, if you care little for ice-cream 
or do not plan to use the home-made 
product, the whole freezer outfit may 
be discarded. The sizes of saucepans 
and bowls you must also revise to suit 
your needs. These are planned for the 
first home of two people. In purchasing 
the list, go to your local department or 
house-furnishing store wherever possi- 
ble, selecting approved, advertised 
brands of kitchen ware. We purposely 
illustrated every article listed, that 
you might more easily obtain the shapes 
from the store clerks. You will find ap- 
proved brands of aluminum, enamel, 
iron. earthen, vitrified china and glass 
wares listed in your INSTITUTE bul- 
letins. Ask for these brands—look for the 
INSTITUTE seal to be sure of quality. 
Remember, it is particularly the work 
of the INSTITUTE to save you money 
through this clean buying guide service. 
The tool or appliance which is adaptable 
to only a limited service is the purchasing 
stumbling-block of most housekeepers, 
for in the severe test of every-day use 
many of these smaller utensils and devices 
are discarded after a short service. It is 
too difficult to keep them clean and in 
order. They are not durable, or they are 
useful only for an occasional operation, 
hence are forgotten and a more adaptable 
tool used instead. You are apt to shrug 
your shoulders at the poor investment, 
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A kitchen stool saves muscle tire, 
and enamel metal table tops make 
excellent cold molding boards 


Your range may be gas, oil, coal, 
or electricity, but keep it spotless 
with cleaning oils and not blacking 


| of 

falsely reasoning, ‘It is only the 
loss of a few cents,” when in order 
to be a good investment either it 
must do some one thing so ef- 
ficiently that its presence is war- 
ranted, or it must be adaptable 
to many purposes. It must be i 
sufficiently durable to return a 
reasonable service for the pur 
chase price, and, finally, it must 
require only a fair amount of 
time and care to keep it in order. 
When any appliance fulfils these 
conditions, it will prove well 
worth owning, even though it is 
capable of accomplishing but the 
one task, always provided that 
this particular task is required 
often enough to warrant the pur- 
chase. 

In selecting kitchen utensils, 
the following considerations are 
important. First, weight. For 
all save occasional operations 
select light-weight equipment. 
The second consideration is dura- 
bility. Where you can care for 
your equipment, it is wise economy to pur- 
chase the best, whatever ware is selected. 
Much has been said about fuel economy by 
means of utensils, and many close en- 
gineering tests have been made to establish 
differences. It is but fair to state that 
where every heat unit could be conserved 
and utilized only in the actual cooking, 
enamel ware, for instance, has an advan- 
tage on an open electric heating element, 
and glassware has an advantage over cer- 
tain other wares used for baking in the 


oven. But it is not possible so to control 
28 


Kitchen stool 
Clock 
Scissors 
Scales 


Freezer 
Mallet 
Ice bag 
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dustless mop 


1 broom 


J iber dishpan 
Dish drainer 
Soap dish 
£oap shaker 










heating used for cooking that all of it can be 
directed at the utensils and their contents 
and the rest of it unwasted. Therefore, 
for all practical purposes the Institut! 
finds no difference in fuel economy in the 
use of any ware. Select aluminum if you 
prefer it. Select enamel ware if you pre- 
fer that. Select cast-iron, earthen, or glass- 
ware baking-dishes if you prefer one over 
the other. 

For teakettles, saucepans, and_ boiling 
kettles generally you have a choice of alu 


minum, agate ware, or enamel on steel. 


Cooking thermometers 
oven, candy, and fat 





USED FOR COOKING, TO BE STORED NEAR RANGE 


2 
k Coffee-making machine Frying pan—cast aluminum, 
3 Teapot heavy, stamped aluminum or 
% Teakettle iron 
f Steam cooker 1 thin aluminum or sheet steel 
b Waffle iron frying pan 

Roaster—open for coal, oil, or electricity—covered if for gas oven 


vacuum cleaner : 
mop with pail and wringer 


1 oil or wax mop 
Dustpan and brush 


1 bottle oil for stove (to keep it 1 dozen linen crash towels 
clean and rustless) 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


Ice pick 

Bread mixer 

Coffee grinder 

Potato ricer 

Food chopper 

Range:—Coal, gas, combination 
oil or electricity 

Kitchen cabinet 

Metal-top table 


fireless, 






USED FOR CLEANING 


Dishwashing brush or mop 

Rubber plate scraper 

Milk bottle brush 

Vegetable brush 

Soft old cloths 
cotton 


silk or lintless 


1 dozen glass towels 

2 cheese-cloth or knitted bags for 
lettuce 

5 yards cheese-cloth 







Duplicate the shape of these uten- 
sils in any ware you prefer. Cook- 
ing thermometers will repay you 


enamel on steel is 
is well made, and is 
durable. Agate ware is less ex- 
pensive. but fully as durable. 
For coal or oil range use we ad- 
vise them for the entire top-stove 
cookery outfit. Aluminum ware 
in cast or stamped sheet forms is 
a choice especially good for gas 
range use. It is also advisable 
for poe fuels, where maids are to 
use because the upkeep will 
be Sie although the first cost will 
be even higher than for the first 
grade of enamel ware. Again, 
certain housekeepers prefer to pur- 
chase fresh, inexpensive wares, 
discarding the entire set at inter- 
vals. 

For the deep frying kettle 
choose cast iron or cast aluminum 
of the Scotch shape. Do not 
blame the fat or the cook when 
frying is poorly done, if the kettle 
is not correct in design. To obtain brown 
surfaces in baking choose aluminum, Rus- 
sia iron, glass, or enamel ware. Tinned 
pans are not efficient until service has 
so darkened them that they will rapidly 
absorb heat. Thus, when most efficient, 
they are nearing the end of their period 
of usefulness. 

Roasters depend more upon design : ind 
construction than material for their el- 
ficiency. A faulty design often allows tor 
the small amount of condensation which is 
sufficient to prevent actual roasting. Do 
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2 mixing bowls, large and me- 
dium 1 funnel 

4 bowls nested—1 cup to 1 quart 
capacity 


Flour sifter cutters 


knives, with three sizes of 


spatula 


1 one-half pint saucepan 
1 three-pint saucepan and cover 
1 two-quart Berlin saucepan and 


cover ‘ 
1 three-pint double-boiler 





serving 





leis 




















Small equipment must be 
selected to suit your own 
‘individual requirements 
















not use a covered 
Toasting pan.in an 
soil, an electric, or an 
sinsulated gas oven, or 
pwhere your coal range 
gives trouble with the 
higher temperatures. All 
toasters approved by the 
Department of House- 
hold Enginnering of Goon 
BHovsekEEPING _ INsTI- 
TUTE really roast in the 
ssense that browned and 
carameled surfaces are 
produced, provided the 
slemperatures established 
by the Department of Cookery are main- 
tained, ; 
Mixing bowls should be light in weight. 
p Earthenware and enamel ware are both 
pSutable. Bowls should be deep and as 
shearly conical in shape as possible. Even 
s‘ small quantity, one egg, can be beaten 
pin a large-sized bowl of this design. 
. There should be a large kettle of cast iron, 
* cast aluminum, of fireproof earthenware, 
r Vitrified china for use in stews and oven 
Simmering. Casseroles should be of cast 
andy “ of vitrified china, or of 
ate ae 4 steamer or steam cooker is 
“ucaily indispensable where any of the 
(uick fuels is used, save electricity. The 
oven of an clectric range is its best steamer. 
Just a word about the shape of cooking 
UUENSUS The ordinary flaring 
used for quick boiling. 
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MIXING UTENSILS, IN OR NEAR KITCHEN CABINET 
2 measuring cups 


1 jelly mold A 
Biscuit, doughnut, and cooky 


2 graters, large and small 1 set measuring spoons 
1 nutmeg grater 3 teaspoons, plated ware 
2 milk bottle tops 1 tablespoon, plated ware 
Lemon squeezer 2 large wooden spoons 
Apple corer 1 slotted wooden beating spoon 
Can opener 2 layer cake pans 
Corkscrew with bottle opener 1 pudding-dish 
Large-sized egg beater 1 oblong cake pan 
Knife sharpening stee 1 tube cake pan 
1 large 2-tined fork 1 cooky sheet 
1 small fork 2 muffin-pans 
Knife set—including bread, 1 cake rest 

meat, slicing, and vegetable ; breadpans 


casseroles, round and oval 
2» dozen custard cups 


USED FOR COOKING—TO BE STORED IN CABINET 


1 three-quart Berlin saucepan 
and cover 

1 five- to eight -quart Berlin 
saucepan and cover for pre 
















These are suggestive of number and 


types of cooking utensils only. 
Select the particular ware you pre“er 


This set of baking-dishes will prove 
complete for every task required. 
Make your own selection of ware 


The Berlin shape with the bulging sides is 
best adapted to cooking that does not re- 
quire watching. Its shape allows for a min- 
imum of loss by evaporation. They make 
excellent utensils for boiling vegetables. 
For use on electric ranges a straight-side, 
perfectly flat-bottomed utensil should be 
selecied for all uses, because the maximum 
connection with the heat is secured. 
For batter mixtures baked in the oven 
a variety of shapes can be secured by 
















Every kitchen should have a kitchen 
cabinet stocked with the tools and 
utensils needed to make it a work center 


using all of the wares— 
cast aluminum, stamped 
aluminum, glass, iron, 
earthenware and vitrified 
china. 

The special tools that 
the Ixst1TUTE finds most 
useful are the potato ricer, 
apple corer and quar- 
terer, orange-juice ex- 
tracter, egg slicer, grater, 
and enamel and alumi- 
num colander strainers, 
For molding and cooking 
work you will be inter- 
ested in a set of round 
steel cutters with which 
you can obtain any size 
of cooky or biscuit. 

The INstitvuTeE rolling 
pin is partially filled with 
ice, that makes it espe- 
cially easy to use for 
pastry even on a hot day. 
A mixing set has been 
illustrated in a previous issue. The meas- 
uring spoons and measuring cup will pre- 
vent any inaccuracy in assembling quar- 
tities. The .slit spoons with their con- 
venient long handles are excellent for mix 
ing, and the spatulas will enable you to 
get the last scrap from the bowl without 
waste. 

The equipment needed for keeping the 
house clean deserves a word. Even if 
you can not provide a closet solely for their 
housing, you can keep each broom and 
brush hung free from the floor, where it will 
not get undue wear from its own weight. 
As)a matter of fact. brooms seldom wear 
out’ from use, but almost always from their 
period of disuse. Use the dustless mop 
for what its name implies, dusting. Use 
an oil polish mop for all floors save waxed 
But (Continued on page 150 
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LIZABETH O. ‘TOOMBs 
the writer of this artice 
spent five days in St. Louis watch, 
ing business-wonien delegate; 


of youth with the practical judgments of maturity, 4s, 
body, they represented more than a half-million wome 
from forty-five of these United States—Nevada, Ney 
Mexico, and Wyoming being the only states to fall by th 
wayside in the matter of delegates. In general, this kale 
doscopic gathering was fairly representative of the twely 
million wage-earning women that the Government assures 
us we have in our country. From the heart of this groy 
the future of America looks very fair indeed. ibe 
And what was the purpose that brought these sever! 
hundred women to St. Louis? Fundamentally an irresistib 
desire to use their business know ledge and political power \ 
serve, first, themselves, and then their sisters. In organiza. 
tion there is strength. The dynam 
force that could be released | 
America, with even a part of it 
Wwage-earning women in combine 
tion, was the first overpowering 
effect produced by this embryoni 
combination. The air seemed filled 
with aspiration and a deep senx 
of the power of successful achieve. 
ment. This group had come tho 
sands of miles in order to discus 
ways and means of making owf 
democracy more safe and satisia 
RMN Eee , tory for women, and to set stant. 
eee eee ae *; — ards for better working conditions 
© GERHARD SisTER*, ST. LOUIS Po we! ” 4 - f e . E q 
i ; 4) for members of their sex who have 
Miss Gail Laughlin, elected + bi 2. at present no direct means of bet- 
president of the federation, is a iT 3 45 tering themselves. National and 
lawyer well-known in California tt 1 
and the Progressive Party 


a. = 2 ee ee oe oe 


G Me AOMLMMOD ROLLE LAB DSP MOM HOE” a.” 

HE meeting will please 

come to order.” A dig- 

nified, blue-clad figure 

rose in the center of the 
room and, grasping a box of pins 
with determined hand, pounded 
vigorously upon a small table. Two 
hundred women stopped talking, 
moved two hundred chairs to better 
vantage points, assuming somewhat 
the expression one does when told to Mrs. Florence Duryea, above, 
“look pleasant, please.” And so, traveled 12,000 miles for the 
with much waving of fans, for it organization; Mrs. Augusta J. 
was mid-July and in St. Louis, the Serviss is an executive member 
first national convention of business 
women ever held in this country got down to business and kept on its job for 
five grueling days. 

We have had conventions of suffragists, of temperance and religious organi- 
zations, of women doctors and women lawyers, but this gathering of the 
Federation of Professional and Business Women was the first official getting 
together of women as women, and not as advocates of some specific reform or 
professional purpose. The large, sunny room with its soft carpets and comfort- 
able chairs bore slight resemblance to a convention hall, but this was a truly 
feminine party, and the eternal feminine, even when on serious business bent, 
must express itself in carpets, chintzes, sunlight, and other non-essentials. There 
was something prophetic in the picture; ‘it indicated that future political con- 
ventions will have to spruce up, now that "omen are to be among those present. 

There were girls of the early twenties. happy-eyed and brimming with de- 
lightful theories; there were mature women of authoritative manner, who we 
knew would brush aside all theories that did not square with actual practise; 


then there were the others who could be counted upon to harmonize the theories 
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employers,” was heard frequently 
during the hours when the causes 
for the convention were in discus- 
sion. And from the flaming spirit 
back of these words, it was plain 
that women at last are aroused to 
a sense of their own responsibility 
for some of the every-day evils in 
the working world. A spirit of 
revolt against things as they are 
was the motive power back of this 
stimulating gathering, and while 
the extreme radicals were in the 
minority, their influence was con- 
stantly at work to force the meeting 
a few steps farther along the line 
of feminine advancement. It is 
this radical wing that sees the 
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state civil service injustices are to be rectified, the examma- | 
tions from which women are barred must be investigated, ; 
and effective pressure will be brought to bear upon the ‘ 
legislatures of the various states. New fields for women } 
workers must be discovered and investigated, but above and j 
bevond all, social conditions that weigh heavily on wage- i 
r j 

The appalling labor unrest, which is affecting the whole 

country like a steadily-growing cancer, weighed heavily on 

the minds and hearts of these women. ‘We must combine 

so that as an organization we can do our part in this struggle 

between capital and labor. We must get back of our women 
who are forming unions, who are always the prey of rapacious : 
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Miss Mary Stewart, above, of 
Washington, D.C.., is correspond- 
ing secretary, and Miss Eugenia 
Wallace, left, vice - president 
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Miss Lena Phillips of Kentucky 
is executive secretary and, more 
than that, the motive power that 
made the whole organization go 





Federation as a mediating power be- 
tween the employers and employed 
in the industrial as well as the busi- 
ness world. 

Impressions, particularly of fem- 
inine gatherings, are more or less 
illusory things, and how they do 
change! As one followed the meet- 
ings for those five days, and watched 
the development of the two hundred 
mentalities, one kept hopping madly 
about from one impression and con- 
clusion to another. In fact, this con- 
vention of earnest-hearted, disci- 
plined women was no place for any 


woman who could net change her mind and surface opinions with gracious 
rapidity. At the close of the sessions, it became crystal clear that from the 
beginning the trend had been steadily toward one very certain end, and this 
end was reached, despite many decided differences of opinion, with a grim and 
unswerving determination on the part of the leaders. An underlying sense of 
sex-consciousness and power was evident, but in contradistinction there was 
never the slightest taint of sex antagonism in individual or group. From the 
East, the West, the North, and the South these women had foregathered, not 
to reform man or any of his works, not to make a new or any sort of heaven out 
of this old earth, but to join together the so-called ‘“wage-earning women” 
of the land, in a corporate body strong enough to stand alone on questions of 
national and regional policy, to work for the general betterment of the civic, 
social, and economic condition of women, to change public opinion when that 
opinion is adverse to women’s welfare, and incidentally to disprove, once and for 
al!, the age-long fallacy that women as a sex are unable to federate, that they 


have no sense of sex solidarity. And to this end personal (Conlinued on page 102) 
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A particularly well-balanced treatment is 
achieved in the center above, in the paired 
arrangement of the teak-wood tables, which 
contrast strikingly in their blackness with 
the white walls; alabaster reading lamps and 
Chinese porcelain flower-pots give the room 
an interesting atmosphere of the Far East 
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PHOLOGRAPH FROM E, H. HEY 


Tall, dignified andirons and a pair of antique, 
hand-wrought, copper sconces give distinction 
to the plain mantel at left below. Worthy of 
study is the arrangement of candlesticks and 
vases on the mantel to the right, and so is the 
successful blending of Chinese, Italian, and 
Colonial motifs with an effective tapestry 
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In the fireside grouping in the 
library of a well-known decora- 
tive authority, a strongly indi- 
vidual assembling and one that 
bespeaks comfort has been made. 
Note the convenient arrange- 
ment of lamps and tables 


The Fi 
on the 


HEARTH 


By 


Winnifred Fales 
Mary Northen 


ROM the earliest beginning of civilization, 

the words “ hearth” and “home” have been 

inseparably joined. Even as far back as 
the twelfth century the fireplace was the center of 
warmth and cheer, arcund which the family life 
revolved, and at the present day one of the home 
builder's first concerns is with the number and 
location of the fireplaces, whose suggestion of 
comtort and hospitality is so important a factor 
in the creation of an inviting, homelike atmos- 
phere 
_ Primarily, of course, the function of a fireplace 
is to provide a fire, and, however exquisitely d 
signed, .. it sulkily declines to “draw,” and fills 
the room | smoke and cinders instead of a 
warm and ruddy glow, (Continued on page 145) 


The massive simplicity of a great hooded fireplace, 
as in this studio living-room, strengthens the Old World 
suggestion created by the rough-plastered walls, vaulted 
ceiling, antique draw-top table, and heavy, nail-studded 
doors, all of which would be charming in a country home 





With a clash of gears and a mighty booming of 
the motor the gray roadster shot away in a cloud 


of dust. 


Abigail remained standing near the gate, 


watching it until it vanished over the farthest hill 


Romance of a Country Road 


Dana 


HE house, as Miss Prescott en- 

tered it, was filled with a linger- 

ing scent of funeral flowers. 

Silence, like an invisible sentry, 
stood guard upon its worn threshold, re- 
buffing the casual sounds of the summer 
day. Inside, where the air hung stale with 
its odor of formalized grief, was a dimness 
of drawn shades, that lugubrious false 
twilight with which the Anglo-Saxon 
shrouds his misconception of death. Miss 
Prescott stood helplessly in the hall and 
wondered whether her father would mind 
if she opened a window. 

Then she remembered that her father 
was asleep under a mound of fresh earth 
in the old cemetery on the hill, and a sense 
of freedom swept over her like a cool wind. 
She was shaken by the force of it and by 
the sudden rapture that surged in her 
breast. A sort of fright laid hold of her, 
and for a moment she struggled to main- 
tain the solemnity of mind appropriate to 
her outward mourning, but a spirit cried 
out within her that she was free. 

‘*He’s gone,” she murmured. 
do what I’ve a mind to.” 

He had been an invalid for fifteen years, 
and a prodigious tyrant. She had served 
him faithfully, suffering the most unbear- 
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““T OVE is as strong as death,” 

says the Book, but those were 
the old days when only death 
could menace happiness. Now- 
adays we have ambition and greed 
and the lust for power to be over- 
come. No one who reads this story 
and feels a swift rush of emotion 
at its ending can fail to be con- 
vinced that love is the greatest 
thing in all the world, bar none 


able of all slaveries, that of blood-relation- 
ship, because she considered it to be her 
duty. Now he was dead. 

She went into the parlor, the forbidden 
chamber, and threw up one of the windows, 
the slight muscular effort affording her 
a strange exhilaration. A warm breeze 
blew upon her face, violating the musty 
atmosphere of that hideous, sacred room, 
bringing to Miss Prescott’s nostrils the 
composite perfume of the countryside, 
whose planted fields lay slowly ripening in 
the sun. She breathed the pungent 
fragrance of sweet-grass growing in the 
tangled dooryard. A_ thrush fluttered 
along the top of the shabby picket fence. 
pouring its song into her ears still echoing 
with the clergvman’s dismal phrases. 


The house stood alone, without neigh- 
bors, near the crest of a long, sloping hill. 
From the front window Miss Prescott 
could see far out over the valley, geo- 
metrically divided into green and brown 
squares like a huge patchwork quilt. At 
one end of the valley, under the shadow of 
the surrounding hills, drowsed the small 
New England village, with its white 
walled houses, its lazy chimneys casting 
perennial vapors upon the air, and its 
predominant church spire firmly pointing 
the way to God. A road went down past 
Miss Prescott’s gate and wound like a 
leisurely serpent into the loose mesh oi 
village streets; thence it climbed the far 
heights and ran on, rising and falling, until 
it met the sky. 

Miss Prescott’s gaze was drawn irresist- 
ibly to this road. It fascinated her as a 
snake fascinates a bird. Its silent, sinuous 
coils, its distant undulations, its long, white 
body stretching to the horizon, excited her 
fancy and compelled her eye. She traced 
its course with a slow glance, as though 
seeking the answer to its eternal riddle. 
It was nothing more than a country road 
given over to casual and commonplace 
traffic, a highway for horses and oxen and 
the lesser species of automobile, but to 
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Abigail Prescott it was a thing of norten- 
tous mystery. Its imperturbable dulness 
hypnotized her, filled her with vague ex- 
pectations. She had an instinctive feeling 
that one day it would come to life, would 
grow quick and vivid in the sunlight, 
would perhaps dart its fangs. 

She turned with a shudder and walked 
up-stairs to her own room. There she 
looked carefully at her face in the mirror. 
It was a comely face, a virginal face, with 
large, intelligent eyes, a sensitive mouth, 
and a strong, cleanly-modeled profile. 
Her figure, too, was virginal; the long 
years of housework had kept her body slim 
and supple. Her hair was dark and thick; 
she had beautiful hair. Her neck was 
smooth, white, and full. like a column 
bearing a proud piece of sculpture. Her 
bosom was that of a voung girl. Her 
hands, despite their hardness, were not the 
hands of a drudge. They were long and 
slender and capable of graceful, expressive 
movements. 

“Tam still voung!” said Abigail in a 
voice that trembled slightly. 

Impelled by a sudden whim, she began 
to fumble with the 
hooks and eyes of her 
funeral dress; she had 
already loosened the 
collar of stiff, black 
lace that thrust its 
severe petals round 
herthroat. Standing 
before her mirror and 
smiling at her own re- 
flection, she took oft 
all her mourning, one 
noxious garment after 
another, until she 
emerged ‘like a pale 
phenix from the ashes 
of assumed grief. ‘I 
don’t know what’s 
come over me,” she 
said softly. 

From her closet she 
took a white dress, 
the sole distinction of 
her wardrobe. She 
had purchased it after 
unbelievable econo 
mies to Wear upon the 
occasion of a church 


festival, three sum 
mers ago. Opening it 
bureau drawer and 


unWrapping a tissue 
paper package, she 
produced a pair of 4 
white stockings and 
slippers to match, 
This complete cos 
tume she donned with 
a certain light-head 
edness that she felt 
must be profane, be 
cause it Was so pleas 
ant. Then, coiling 
her hair high upon her 
head in an unusual 
Manner, she went 
down-stairs and 
opened all the win 
dows, lettin g the 
Warm air blow through 
the house. 

When she had done 
this, she sat downina 
rocker 
self ove 


ind gave her 


oa delicious 


Dana Burnet 


idleness. Eyés half closed and hands 
clasped behind her head, she swayed gently 
back and forth, glorving in her freedom, 
taking an exquisite joy in the thought that 
she was doing absolutely nothing at three 
o’clock of the afternoon. She had been 
somewhat afraid that her father’s ghost 
might come to haunt her, but it did 
nothing of the sort. Ghosts do not come 
into houses when one has the windowsopen. 

Suddenly, however, a very material in- 
terruption occurred. Miss Prescott heard 
the familiar, annunciatory creak of the 
front gate hinges and, glancing out, saw 
advancing up the path a man in a curi- 
ous, long-tailed coat, whose arms hung 
down almost to his knees, and who walked 
with a kind of wooden stiffness, as though 
he had no joints in his legs. 

Miss Prescott ceased rocking, and her 
hands came creeping down into her lap. 
An expression of hopelessness settled upon 
her face, the look of one who, having 
dreamed a dream, wakes upon rude real- 
ity. Motionless, she sat waiting. 

Heavy footsteps sounded upon the 
porch; then his knock at the door. 
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‘Come in, William,” she ca!led in a flat, 
emotionless tone. She might have known 
that he would come at once, without losing 
any time. 

The man entered the room. He was 
tall, lank, angular, sharp of eye and thin 
of lip. His nose was long and pointed; 
his ears stood out prominently from his 
head. He was not rustic, but rather en- 
dowed with the fraudulent worldliness 
that one finds occasionally in small-town 
tradesmen. William Bisby was, in fact, 
the proprietor of the local grocery store 
and prided himself upon his brisk, busi- 
ness-like character. He had made a suc- 
cess of selling vegetables and was re- 
puted, therefore, to be very smart 
and knowing about life. He traveled 
twice a vear to Boston; he wore a coat 
with a tai! to it. He was a deacon in 
the church and one of the leaders of the 
community. 

‘Well, Abby,” said William Bisby in a 
hollow tone meant to convey condolence. 
But immediately he became aware of 
Abigail’s white dress and white slippers, 
of her uncovered neck, of the slight flutter- 


‘All right, Abby,’’ said William Bisby, 
“T’ll wait a week. Then I'll come for you, 
and we’ll be married. I know I’ve been 
kind of headstrong about it, but I just 
couldn’t wait. You see, Abby, I—I had 
hopes of catchin’ the early fall market” 



































































36 Romance of a Country Road 


ing of her bosom, of her dark hair piled 
becomingly upon her head. 

‘Why, Abby!” he exclaimed. 

Miss Prescott blushed. ‘It was so 
warm, William,” she faltered. Then a 
gleam of defiance came into her eves. Her 
hands clenched in her lap. “I hate 
black. I hate it. I ain’t goin’ to wear 
mournin’.”’ 

“You ain’t goin’ to wear mournin’, 
Abby?” 

“No, I ain’t!” 

William Bisby seated himself in a chair 
opposite her, folded his long arms, and 
looked at her out of his sharp eyes. 
“You’ve got to wear mournin’, Abby. 
That’s all there is to it. What would 
folks say?” 


ISS PRESCOTT’S defiance crumpled 
LV suddenly. She was not strong enough 
to stand against public opinion, and she 
knewit. Her freedom was an illusion, her 
mild little revolt a sham. Who was she 
to break a custom or to shatter a prece- 
dent? 

“I—I don’t mean she murmured. 
“That is, I ain’t goin’ to wear it round the 
house. It’s so hot, William.” 

Mr. Bisby was something of a liberal. 
He made a concession. ‘Well,’ said 
he, “I guess it’ll be all right if no- 
body sees you.” He drew his chair 
closer to hers. 

“ Abby!” 

“Ves, William?” 

‘You know why I’ve come 

se cm 

“You know it’s because I feel sorry 
for you, because I want to do what I 
can, now that your father’s gone.” He 
had put on a face of sympathy calcu- 
lated to be genuine, but through this 
thin mask showed the real countenance 
of self-interest. 

Miss Prescott smiled faintly. ‘* You 
mean that you Want me to marry you, 
William?” 

Mr. Bisby craned his neck out of his 
high collar, pursed his lips, and slightly 
twitched his ears. ‘‘Yes, Abby. I guess 
that’s what I mean. Ain’t no use beatin’ 
about the bush, now that your father’s 
gone. Of course, as long as he needed you, 
it was your Christian duty to stay with 
him. But now he’s laid to rest. Well, 
Abby, you know /e wanted it. It was 
his wish.” 

“TIT know. You arranged it 
vou. I wasn’t even consulted. 
as father lived, he was to have me. 
when he died, you were to get me.” 

“Oh, come now, Abby!” 

“Tt’s true. You’ve never asked me to 
marry you.” 

“Tm askin’ you now. I want you. 
Why, it’s the only sensible thing to do. 
It’s the only thing to do. It’s Providence, 
that’s what itis!” Mr. Bisby grew warm 
in his wooing and hitched his chair a triile 
closer. ‘“ You’ve got the little farm here 
one of the best truck farms in the state, if 
it Was properly managed—and I’ve got my 
grocery business. Combine the two, and 
we'll make a neat fortune. A nice, neat 
fortune! We'll raise our own produce and 
sell it over our own counter. We might 
even grow vegetables for the Boston mar- 
ket. It’s a sure thing, Abby, a sure thing! 
Ill be the richest man in the valley and 
yvou—you’ll be—”’ 

“Your wife?” 
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**More than that, Abby—my business 
partner!” 

Abigail rose hastily and walked to the 
window, where she stood with her back 
toward William Bisby. She wanted to 
escape the peculiar shining of his greedy 
little eyes. Her spirit had begun to 
trouble her again. It protested at this 
juncture at Mr. Bisby’s manner of court- 
ship, against the providential marriage 
that he proposed. It pointed out to her 
that this man’s passion was of a vegetable 
nature, in which occurred no word of love. 
He wanted her, not as his wife, but as his 
companion in trade. 

She turned and faced him. ‘‘Give mea 
week,” she said, ‘“‘one week to think it 
over. It’s a mite sudden, you know, and 
I’m worn out with the funeral.” 

Mr. Bisby got up, nodding to show that 
he understood her feminine whim, her de- 
sire to dally with the notion of wedlock. 
“All right, Abby,” he said. ‘This is 
Saturday. I'll wait a week. Then I'll 
come for you, and we'll be married. I 
know I’ve been kind of headstrong about 
it, but I couldn’t wait. I just couldn’t 
wait. You see, Abby, I—I had hopes of 
catchin’ the early fall market!”’ 

Miss Prescott laughed aloud, a shrill, 
almost boisterous laugh. It shocked Mr. 
Bisby. 

“Abby,” he said, ‘I don’t know but 
vou’d better wear mournin’ al/ the time.” 

She looked at him sidelong with the 
breath of that strange laughter still on her 
lips. ‘In a week,” she said, ‘you can tell 
me what to wear. Meantime, I’ll do as 
I please.” 

Mr. Bisby’s commercial instinct warned 
him against the exercise of a premature 
authority. He had made his point and 
had driven his bargain. Let the matter, 


therefore, take its natural course. “I'll 
be here,” he stated, ‘next Saturday 
mornin’ early.” And without further 


speech he put on his hat and left the 
house. 


FTER he had gone, Miss Prescott 
remained standing by the window, 
her eyes fixed upon theroad. Never had 
it seemed to her so empty, so utterly life- 
less and without purpose. White and still, 
shimmering in the heat, it lay coiled upon 
the slope beneath her, its long tail grasp- 
ing the hills. How terrible, thought Miss 
Prescott, that her life should have fallen 
victim tosucha monster! For life, she saw 
clearly, was quick and warm and partook 
of beauty only as it partook of movement, 
of passion, of progress. She felt stifled, 
cheated of her birthright. She recalled 
the vears of her ministry to sickness, how 
dreadful they had been. Her father had 
taken a perverted pride in his infirmities. 
He had compelled her to recognize and to 
serve them, asserting with others that it 
was her Christian duty to do so. Odd 
thoughts passed through her mind. She 
wondered, for the first time, how Christ 
would have regarded such a doctrine. 
Did he not say to the sick: “Take up thy 
bed and walk”? 

She understood now why she had never 
been able to interest herself genuinely in 
the religion of her small world. It was 
because the spirit of that religion had been 
lost in the ritual of it. They did noi 
preach the truth of Christianity in that 
little church down there in the village, 
that smug little church with its authorita- 






tive, puny tower pointing so confiicntly 
into immeasurable space. No, they did 
not preach the truth of Christianity, with 
its refutation of sickness, with its con- 
demnation of material riches, with jts 
scorn of commercial standards and its 
insistence upon the supreme power ot love. 
What they did preach was that church- 
going insured salvation, that sitting in a 
hard pew in one’s best clothes for two 


. hours a week sufficed to save one from ever- 


lasting torment, and that God was ay, 
easy-going pater familias who in the sent‘ 
mental excitement of Judgment Day woulq 
forgive every one except possibly infide,, 
and business failures. 


IFE had ignored her. Religion had n., 
sustained her, would betray her eve. 
tually into the arms of the successful may 
of vegetables. She saw herself bound te 
Villiam Bisby by the same dolorous 
clergyman who had buried her father, and 
in much the same mortuary mood. ‘There 
would be a smell of flowers and a curious, 
whispering crowd. She would go out oi 
the church as from a tomb, pretending to 
live and not living, practising the vital 
human gestures but having no more sensa- 
tion than a corpse, a stranger to passion, a 
stranger to her own soul, traveling a road 
on which nothing ever happened. 

She looked up, startled. A new note 
had fallen upon the droning symphony of 
day sounds. The next moment, with 
crescendo clatter, a small, officious auto- 
mobile came bustling over the crest of the 
hill. It scampered down the slope like a 
mechanical spider. It checked itself. It 
stopped abruptly before Miss Prescott’s 
gate. While she watched in a sort of 
trance, a man descended from it, walked 
briskly toa tree on the opposite side of the 
road, and nailed to the trunk a large sign 
or placard. The sign bore a pointing ar- 
row and in black letters the single word 
“Detour.” 

Miss Prescott read the sign, gasped, and 
turned slightly pale. Her heart fluttered. 
Her limbs were agitated. Then, casting 
off weakness, she snatched up her skirts, 
and running out of the house, sped down 
the path to the fence. ‘Oh, please,” she 
called, frantically signaling the man in 
the automobile, who had climbed back 
into his seat again, ““what is it? What 
does that sign mean?” 

**Means what it says,’ 
other, preparing to depart. ‘‘Means de- 
tour—that’s what it means. State high 
way under repair,” he vouchsafed mor 
explicitly.‘ Tourists’ll have to take thi: 
road for a few days. Yow’ll eat dust.’ 
He waved an airy hand, clapped on the 
power, and went bumping away with 
raucous blasts of the horn, disappearing in 
a cloud of gold. 

Abigail stood as though dazed, gripping 
the fence pickets, trying to appreciate the 
full significance of the man’s words. A 
section of the state highway—the main 
route through New England—had _ been 
placed under repair. It had been neces- 
sary to establish a detour. Fate and the 
authorities had decided upon this road. 
Without warning the whole tide of summer 
travel had been turned into her dooryard, 
would flow dramatically past her gate. 
She would eat dust, but it would be manna 
to her soul. 

She laughed aloud, and, going back to 
the house, (Continued on page 106 
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“TS that all there is to marriage?” asked Miss Prescott. ‘“‘Is it just a 

business partnership? Ain’t there any such thing as—as—love?”’ 
“Love!” said John Bradford. ‘‘Love’s a side issue. Love’s impractical, 
a thing for fools to trip over. Strong men get along withoutit.”” He 
seemed to tower over her. “Love is for failures,’ he said harshly 





Corn-meal muffins for breakfast! 
What could be better on a frosty morn- 
ing to accompany that cup of coffee? 
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ORN always has a special interest 
for Americans because of the fact 
that it is generally recognized as 
being native to American soil. 

Although originally a tropical plant, the 
Indians succeeded in evolving varieties 
which would ripen as far north as Canada. 
In all the history of America corn has 
played an important part. The Indians 
abandoned their wandering existence and 
formed settlements in order to produce it. 
And beyond a question, corn was the means 
of saving from starvation many of the 
pioneers who came to settle in this new 
country, owing to the ease and quickness 
with which the corn could be raised. 

As regards color, there are several va- 
rieties -of corn—white, yellow, red, blue, 
and black. Though there is a difference in 
flavor in the several varieties of corn, the 
average composition and nutritive value 
are practically the same. White corn meal 
is, as a rule, milder in flavor than vellow. 
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It has two departments. 
is concerned solely with recipes and cooking methods. 
test your neighbor’s recipes. 
test our own research work before we print any of it. 
from the more expensive ranges—coal, gas, electric, and oil—down to the smallest 
i The recipes are made in the quantities we 
print, in every case; and they must taste good, as well as look good and sound good, 
They will save money for you 


measuring spoon, 1S Ours tO use for you. 


before we will print them. 
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Mildred Maddocks, Director 







Save You 


ECAUSE we do your experimenting for you in our own kitchen. 
KEEPING INSTITUTE Is a research laboratory at 105 West 39th Street, New York, 

N. Y., established by Goop HousEkeEEPING and operated for you over a period 
Thais one, the Department of Cookery, 
We test your recipes. 
We test the more ambitious writer’s material. 
Every device and utensil, 


- Use these pages, then. 


Corn-Meal in Vhe Morning 


recipe tested in our own laboratory kitchen 


The locality seems to determine largely 
the variety of corn which is preferred. For 
instance, white corn is generally preferred 
in the Southern states and in Rhode Island 
while in the Northern states as a whole the 
yellow corn is apt to be the favorite. The 
blue, black, and red are popular in the Sout h- 
west where Spanish influence is marked. 
Corn-meal is usually somewhat less in 
cost per pound than other cereal prepara- 
tions and is, at the same time, rich in calo- 
ries, thus constituting it an economical and 
most valuable food. And if in “corn- 
meal” we include hominy and samp, we 
can say with still greater truth that its 
value as a food is of the highest order. 
Another factor in its favor is its extreme 
digestibility, owing to the “crumbly” 
nature of the muffins, etc., into the com- 
position of which it enters. A physician 
of note is quoted as saying that corn-bread 
and muffins are the only warm breads which 


can be eaten with impunity by childrea 


Money 







Every illustration on the pages of both 
departments of the INSTITUTE is from 
a photograph by Bradley and Merril] 
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and those having a delicate digestion, on 
account of this very quality of being dry 
and crumbly. This characteristic allows the 
digestive juices to act upon the particles, 
instead of being nullified by encountering 
the heavy, pasty mass formed, after swal- 
lowing, by most fresh breads unless special 
care is taken in the mastication. 

The various preparations of corn-meal 
are particularly suitable for use in cold 
weather, when its heat-supplying proper 
ties are especially valuable. 

Let us begin with the simplest product— 
our New England’ Hasty Pudding 
more euphonious Polenta as the Italians 
call it. I remember some years ago reat: 
ing with some amusement the rather elab- 
orate directions for its preparation written 
by Count Rumpford, when trying to I 
troduce its use more generally in this 
country. The simple suggestion, “Fal 
with butter and molasses,” which I should 
append to my recipe, was elaborated by 
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“Prepare a sauce by making a little well in 
the center of the dish, in this melting 
a goodly lump of butter and filling 
with molasses; as you eat, dip each spoon- 
ful in the sauce!” This Hasty Pudding 
is made by sifting through the fingers 
into a quart of rapidly boiling water, 
to which one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
of salt have been added, enough corn- 
meal to make a fairly thin mush—about 
one cupful. Make in the top part of the 
double-boiler, set directly over the fire 
while it boils five minutes, stirring all 
the time. Then set into the outside 
container and cook for two hours. If it 
ets too thick, add more water. The 
old-fashioned way was to let it boil directly 
over the fire for a few minutes until the 
right thickness, stirring constantly; whence 
its name—“ Hasty Pudding.” Modern 
cooks have discovered it is infinitely better 
cooked a long time, thus gaining a sweeter 
taste and a very attractive, glossy consis- 
tency instead of the grainy quality of the 
other method. Eat as a cereal; or it 
makes an ideal cold-day dessert with but- 
ter and molasses or sirup. Make double 
the quantity and cool what is left in bak- 
ing-powder cans. Next day slice, dip in 
flour, and fry to a crisp brown in sausage 
fat, or in a kettle of deep fat, if preferred. 
Eat with sirup or molasses for breakfast or 
dessert, or as an accompaniment for 
sausage, bacon, etc. Bits of cooked sau- 
sage may be lightly mixed with the mush 
before pouring it into the tins. Slice, 
flour, and fry for a “ main dish.”’ 

The Italian Polenta differs little from 
the Hasty Pudding except in name, though 
it is served in very different ways. Some- 
times grated cheese is added during the 
cooking. Polenta is often reheated either 
with tomato sauce, or a meat gravy left 
over from a meal, or with a meat gravy 
made from a small amount of meat bought 
for the purpose, or with half tomato sauce 
and half meat gravy. In any case, the 
dish is improved by sprinkling each layer 
of polenta with grated cheese. When the 
polenta is to be reheated in gravy, cut it 
into small cubes in order that the gravy 
may be well distributed throughout the 
dish, The sauces which are used should 
be well seasoned. 

Old-fashioned Johnny Cakes are very 
nice to serve with bacon or sausage. Fry 
Sausages or bacon in quantity desired and 
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remove to a hot platter and keep hot. 
Scald one cupful of white or yellow corn- 
meal—the latter makes the real Johnny 
Cakes—with absolutely boiling water. using 
enough to make a dough which will just 
drop from the spoon; add one teaspoonful 
of salt and one teaspoonful of sugar. Drop 
in smooth, oval cakes into a little of the fat 
remaining in the frying-pan and fry slowly 
to a rich brown on each side. Place 
around the edge of the platter. 

A good eggless rule for corn cake or 
muffins is as follows: Mix toget’ er thor- 
oughly one cupful of Indian meal, one 
cupful of bread flour, two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, and three 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Add 
about one cupful of milk, making a batter a 
bit stiffer than for ordinary corn cake; 
then add two tablespoonfuls of melted 
shortening. Beat vigorously. Bake in a 
sheet or in muffin pans, greasing them well. 
Finely chopped apple—about one-half 
cupful—may be added for a change. 

Uxbridge Johnny Cake is an old New 
England “farm” rule, much valued. 
Scald one cupful (more if wished) of Indian 
meal with about one cupful of absolutely 
boiling water until not quite thin enough 
to spread; add one teaspoontul of sugar 
and one-half teaspoonful of salt and about 
one-fourth cupful of milk; spread with a 
knife in a well-greased dripping pan, mark 
in squares, and brown in a hot oven. Serve 
hot and split and butter, as eaten. Or 
cover with a thin white sauce and serve 
with a little crisp bacon; accompanied by a 
simple salad, this furnishes an ideal lunch- 
eon or supper dish. 

Portsmouth Corn Bread is one of the 
most delicious corn-meal combinations I 
know and is a specialty in a family of my 
acquaintance having Portsmouth ances- 
tors. Scald one cupful of Indian meal 
with enough boiling water to make as thin 
as molasses. Add one egg well beaten, 
one tablespoonful of melted shortening, and 
one-half teaspoonful of salt. Pour into well- 
greased pans, having the mixture one- 
half inch in thickness, and bake in a hot 
oven. 

In an article having economy for its 
guiding principle, it may seem wrong to 
include the following recipe. Possibly 
when eggs are cheapest, however, it may 
be tried; and if used as the main breakfast 
course, might not be too expensive in any 


39 
case. The recipe was obtained in South 
Carolina many years ago. 

Owendaw Corn Bread. Cook one-half 
cupful of hominy grits in two cupfuls of 
boiling water; while hot mix with it two 
tablespoonfuls of margarin and one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of salt. Then beat 
four eggs until very light and stir them into 
the hominy. Next add alternately two 
cupfuls of milk and one cupful of corn-meal; 
it should then be the consistency of rich 
boiled custard. Bake in a moderate oven. 

Spider Corn Cake is very good. Mix 
together three-fourths cupful of corn-meal 
one-fourth cupful of bread flour, one table- 
spoonful of sugar, three-fourths teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and one-half teaspoonful of soda. 
Add one egg well beaten, one-half cupful of 
sweet milk, and one-half cupful of sour 
milk. Beat well. Melt two tablespoon- 
fuls of margarin in a hot spider, pour the 
mixture in, and pour one-half cupful of 
sweet milk over the top; do not stir. 
Bake in a hot oven for about twenty min- 
utes. Serve with plenty of butter. 

Uxbridge Sour Milk Corn Bread. To 
one egg well beaten add two cupfuls of sour 
milk and one cupful of corn-meal, one cup- 
ful of bread flour, one teaspoonful of soda. 
one teaspoonful of baking-powder, and one 
teaspoonful of salt sifted together. Beat 
in two tablespoonfuls of melted shortening 
and bake in shallow, well-greased pans in a 
hot oven. 

Indian Puffs are a delicious variation of 
the ordinary baking-powder biscuit. — Sift 
together two cupfuls of bread flour, one- 
half cupful of corn-meal, one tablespoonful 
of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, and four 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Work in 
with the finger-tips or two knives two table- 
spoonfuls of shortening; add enough milk 


to make into as soft a dough as can be 
wo-ked, handling as little as possible— 
from three-fourths to one cupful of milk 


will be needed. Work quickly, cut with a 
small cutter,and bake about fifteen minutes 
in a hot oven; rub the tops with a little 
milk before baking. 

In New England, “ Parker House ”’ pre- 
fixed to any recipe stands for all that is 
excellent. Parker House Corn Cake is no 
exception to this rule! Mix all together 
one cupful of bread flour, one cupful corn- 
meal, one teaspoonful soda, two teaspoon- 
fuls of cream of tartar, and cne teaspoonful 
of salt. To one (Continued on page 209) 


The preparations from corn 
are so varied that it is pos- 
sible to introduce it into 
the diet in many disguises 











A wreath of tiny baked tomatoes 
placed about Onions Blancs with 
cheese adds just the flavor needed 






N October vegetables may still hold 
the post of honor on the table which 
is planned on a truly economical and 
sensible basis. By using freely and 

consistently what is in season, and by 
utilizing especially the delicious vegetable 
overflow, it is possible to lessen the meat 
bill appreciably. If we do use the abun- 
dant fresh vegetables lavishly when in 
season, it will make us feel more comfort- 
able about the increased meat consump- 
tion which the cold weather later makes 
necessary. The saving on meat and gro- 
cery bills which we effect by living largely 
on vegetable products during the summer 
and fall will help us to balance the budget 
satisfactorily. 

Cauliflower Timbales are delicious. 
Break the cauliflower into separate, tiny 
flowerets and cook until tender in boiling, 
salted water. Drain and with them nearly 
fill | ghtly-buttered timbale molds. Then 
fill each mold with a custard mixture 
made by using two eggs to each cupful of 
milk, and seasoning to taste with salt, 
pepper, and a little grated cheese, if liked. 
Pour the egg mixture slowly into the molds, 
that it may fill all the interstices. Set the 
molds in a pan of boiling water and cook 
in a moderate oven until tender and set. 
Tip out carefully and surround with a 
little tomato, cheese, or cream sauce. 

Savory Cauliflower. Break the cauli- 
flower into egg-sized pieces, boil until 
tender, place in a shallow serving-dish on 
rounds of hot, buttered toast, and serve 
with the following sauce: Break a few 
mushrooms into bits, salt, and let stand 
a little while to draw out the juice. Then 
add two tablespoonfuls of butter or 
margarin and stew about ten minutes, 
stirring. Then add a cupful of rich milk 
or thin cream and thicken with one and 
one-half tablespoonfuls of flour moistened 
with two tablespoonfuls of cold milk. Let 
40 
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boil up, pour over cauliflower and toast, 
garnish with strips of toast arranged in a 
log-cabin fence around the edge, and 
serve at once, very hot. This combination 
makes an entirely adequate, as well as 
most delicious, main dish. 

It corn is a little old, cut it off the cob— 
first scoring down the middle of each row 
with a sharp knife and slicing off the tips 
of the kernels—and cook five minutes, after 
it begins to boil, in thin cream, whole milk, 
or stewed tomato, using just enough to 
cover or moisten well. Season with salt, 
paprika, a bit of sugar—more of the latter 
if tomato is used—a liberal amount of 
butter or margarin, and dip into a shallow 
dish lined with hot, thin, buttered toast. 
Garnish with a picket fence of toast 
points standing up around the edge and 
place a sprig of parsley between the 
points. This is a particularly pretty dish, 
and the corn combination is delicious. 
Narrow strips of crisp, curly bacon may be 
criss-crossed over the top at the last 
minute, if a more substantial main dish 
is desired. 

Scalloped Young Potatoes. Boil twelve 
to fifteen small, new potatoes until just 
tender in salted, boiling water. Drain, and 
toss in two tablespoonfuls of melted 
margarin in which two medium onions 
have been lightly fried. Place in a buttered, 
shallow baking-dish, sprinkle with one- 
half a minced sweet pepper—red or green 
~—one tablespoonful of minced parsley, 
and one-fourth pound of finely chopped 
ham. Pour one and one-half cupfuls of 
medium-thick white sauce over all and 
sprinkle with one-halt cupful of buttered 
crums. Set in a hot oven until a golden 
brown. Dice the potatoes if they are a 
good size, or if preferred. Theham may be 
omitted from this dish and grated cheese 
substituted for the crums. 


Onions Blanes with Cheese. Boil until 


Stewed Fresh Corn on Toast and 
Escalloped Young Potatoes make 
delicious luncheon main dishes 












tender about one pexnd of small, young, 
white onions in salted water. I 'rain, re- 
turn to stove, toss in two tablespoonfuls 
of buiter or margarin, and Jet stand until 
liquid is absorbed. Place very close to- 
gether in one layer in a buttered, glass 
pie-plate. Pour over, about two-thirds 
cupful of thick white sauce, using just 
enough to cover and still retain the shape 
of the onions. Grate cheese over the top 
and set in a hot oven until the cheese is 
brown. To vary, arrange a wreath of 
very small tomatoes, baked separately, 
around the edge. 

Onion Savory. Slice about one pound 
of tender young onions half an inch thick 
and sauté in three tablespoonfuls of butter 
or margarin until a light brown, turning 
often to avoid scorching. Add two medium- 
sized tomatoes, peeled and cut in small 
pieces, one-half teaspoonful each of salt and 
sugar, one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper, 
and enough water to make moist enough to 
simmer—about two-thirds cupful. Cook, 
covered, for about forty-five minutes, stir- 
ring occasionally; the product when done 
should be about the consistency of ordi- 
nary scalloped tomato. Pour into a but- 
tered, shallow dish, cover with grated 
cheese, and brown quickly and richly in a 
hot oven. To make a substantial main 
course, break four eggs over the top after 
the cheese is lightly browned, first making 
hollows to hold the eggs. Add a little 
more cheese and return to the oven until 
the eggs are set and the cheese is meltcd 
and browned. 

Spaghetti with Italian Sauce. Cook two 
cupfuls of spaghetti in boiling, salted 
water, drain, pour cold water through it, 
place in inch layers in buttered glass 
baking-dishes, and pour over it the follow- 
ing sauce: Put through the food-chopper 
one sweet pepper, one small carrot, one 
medium-sized (Continued on page 239) 
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| 3360 Total Calories 
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Auntie’s Coconut Candy, using the fresh 
coconut, is an eastern-shore-of-Maryland 
recipe, while Grated Sweet Potato Pud- 
ding isa favorite dessert of old Virginia 


The cookery of Maryland and the 
Virginias seems so closely allied 
that the recipes naturally group 
themselves together. Those print- 
ed below proved most delicious 
as well as typical of the section 


Federal Bread is a recipe used in the county of Worcester, 
eastern shore of Maryland, which, in Civil War time, was 
noted for its generous hospitality, “‘a custom of the country” 


From Maryland and Virginia 


We Tested These Recipes 


Grated Sweet Potato Pudding 

2190 Total Calories 125 Protein Calories 
3 large sweet potatoes 1 tablespoonful melted 
1 cupful sugar butter or margarin 
1 cupful milk 1 teaspoonful grated nut- 
I egg meg 

Pare and grate the potatoes or put them 
through the food-chopper. Add the sugar and 
milk and mix thoroughly. Beat in the egg 
and add the butter and nutmeg. Bake 
in a well-greased, shallow pudding-pan until 
brown. If desired, the top may then be spread 
with one cupful of preserve, and a meringue. 
Brown in the oven and serve. 


§ Mrs. Wallace Barksdale, Box 804, Hopewell, Va. 


Potato Hash with Eggs 

1098 Total Calories 170 Protein Calories 
14 teaspoonfuls salt 

heath ‘ \¢ teaspoonful pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls butter or '4 cupful milk 

Margarin 3 hard-cooked eggs 

I small onion 

Pare and cut the potatoes into small cubes; 
add the onion sliced thin. Barely cover with 
boiling water and cook until tender. Add the 
aa salt, and pepper, and simmer until the 
liquid is absorbed. Add the milk and pour 
Into a hot, deep dish into which the eggs have 
been thinly sliced. 
Mrs, Wallace Barksdale, Box 894, Hopewell, Va. 


Virginia Spiced Ham 
525 Protein Calories 
= ham, ¢ in. thick 2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
“aspoonful mustard I tablespoonful vinegar 
‘ 44 cupful water 
Mix the mustard and sugar and rub over 
the surface of the meat. Place in a baking pan. 
* Our the water and vinegar around it; cover, 
and bake in a hot oven for twenty minutes. 
F. R. Cargill, Winfield, W. Va. 


Federal Bread 

3010 Total Calories goo Protein Calories 
1 cupful scalded milk 
34 cupful boiling water 
1 tablespoonful sugar 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 4% cupful warm water 
2 eggs 6 cupfuls bread flour 

Put sugar, shortening, and salt in a bowl. 
Pour on the liquid. When lukewarm, add 
yeast softened in warm water. Add the eggs 
beaten separately, and flour. Beat well. Put 
to raise, and when double its bulk, cut down; 
repeat three times. Put into a greased tube 
pan; let raise until just before double in bulk. 
Bake in a moderate oven about forty-five 
minutes. Split butter, and serve very hot. 
Mrs. E. Y. Eltonhead, 221 West 83rd St., New York 


1% yeast cake 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 
or margarin 


Virginia Apple Pone 

1810 Total Calories 165 Protein Calories 
3 cupfuls chopped apple I cupful water 
3 cupfuls yellow corn-meal 1 teaspoonful salt 

Combine the apple, salt, and corn-meal 
and add the water. Drop by spoonfuls on a 
greased baking sheet. Bake until brown and 
the apples are cooked. Serve with sirup. 

Rachel F. Weems, Ashland, Va. 


Maryland Biscuit 
2520 Total Calories 235 Protein Calories 


4 cupfuls flour, unsifted 6 tablespoonfuls shorten- 
3 tablespoonfuls thin ing 

cream or milk 14 cupful cold water 

14 teaspoonful salt 

Combine the dry ingredients; work in the 
shortening. Add the liquid. Place the dough on 
a flat surface and beat with an axe or mallet 
for twenty minutes, beating the dough out flat, 
rolling it up. and repeating the process. Shape 
into biscuits, about one-half inch thick. Prick 
the entire surface of each with afork. Bake 
in a hot oven fifteen minutes. 

Mrs. R. B. Thomas, Sandy Spring, Md. 


for You 


Auntie’s Coconut Candy 

4152 Total Calories 85 Protein Calories 
1 medium-sized coconut 1 tablespoonful butter or 
3 cuptiuls brown sugar margarin 
14 cupful coconut milk 2 teaspoonfuls vanilla 

Make holes in the eyes of the coconut and 
drain off the milk. There should be at least 
one-half cupful. Break the shell, remove the 
meat, pare off the dark rind, and put the 
coconut through the fine knife of the food- 
chopper or grate it. There should be about 
three cupfuls. Add the sugar, milk, and but 
ter and cook over a slow fire, stirring con- 
stantly, until the mixture forms a soft ball 
when a little is dropped in cold water. Re 
move, beat till it begins to thicken, add the 
flavoring, and pour into buttered tins. Cut 
into squares while still warm. Either canned 
or dried coconut may be substituted for the 
fresh coconut with good results. In using the 
dried coconut, add one cupful of milk to 
three cupfuls of coconut and cook in the top 
of a double-boiler until the coconut is soft 
and one-half cupiul of the milk has been ab- 
sorbed, leaving the remaining one-half cupful 
of milk as the liquid in the recipe. 
Mrs. Edward S. Shields, 5436 Pine St., Philadel phia, Pa. 


Maryland Oyster Stew 
Total Calories 289 Protein Calories 
I pint tomatoes, fresh or 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
canned '4 teaspoonful pepper 
I pint oysters I tablespoonful butter or 
2 cupfuls diced potatoes margarin 
1 pint milk 1 cupful bread cubes 
2 cupfuls oyster liquor 
Combine the tomatoes, potatoes, and oyster 
liquor. Cover with boiling water and cook 
until tender. Add the oysters, milk, and but 
ter, and just bring to the boil. Season. When 
ready to serve, add the bread cubes toasted 
N. E. Regner, 3106 Dillon St., Baltimore, Md 
41 
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The Old Dutch Oven Made New 


Research work whick shows how closely linked together are 


the two 


T has come back, 
that old iron kettle 
popular in the days 
of our grandmoth- 

ers, that same iron pot 
which in this day and 
generation we have 
learned to term “the 
Dutch oven.” Yes, the 
Dutch oven is coming 
into its own, not only for 
the old-time savory stew, 
but for all kinds of appetizing cookery. 

The iron pot, as we know it, differs very 
little from that family heirloom of former 
days—a large, deep, iron kettle with a 
tightly-fitting cover and bale handle. 
Seemingly, this pot could not be improved 
upon, if we are to judge by the savory 
stews that grandmother’s ingenuity could 
produce. And indeed this same iron pct 
will always be a favorite in the American 
home. However, realizing that the grow- 
ing popularity of the iron pot would make 
it even more marketable, manufacturers 
felt that they owed it to their customers to 
produce only the most efficient Dutch oven. 

To this end, Goop HousEKEEPING IN- 
STITUTE Offered its services as a testing 
laboratory in perfecting a new Dutch oven 
better than that of olden days. In using 
the old-time iron kettl> it was noticeable 
that during the stewing process some 
steam would either escape between the 
cover and the rim or condense on the 
inside of the cover. It occurred to the 
manufacturer that this wasted steam 
might be used to good advantage in basting 
the food being prepared. It se med pos- 
sible that by making the cover of the pot 
fit more closely, and by having concentric 
rings cast on the inner side of the cover, 
as illustrated in the picture, this might be 
accomplished. A sample kettle with the 
suggested improvements was made at the 
factory and shipped to Good HovusEKEEP- 
ING LnstiITUTE for test. 

As is true with all devices, this kettle 
was given a technical test first. To do 
this, the new-model Dutch oven and the 
old-style iron pot were compared. Both 
ovens and covers were accurately weighed 
and marked after holes for thermometers 
were drilled. One inch of water previously 
weighed was placed in 
each oven. The ovens 
one at a time were placed 
on a gas stove, a burner 
of which was consuming 
a prearranged amount of 
gas per hour. The tem- 
perature of the room and 
of the water was noted 
when the water was put 
into the oven. The water 
in the kettles was boiled 
for two and_ one-half 
hours, during which time 
the rate and defects of 
evaporation, pressure, 
and condensation were 
noted. You will be in 
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Good 


departments of 


The new and the old Dutch 
covers, showing the concentric 
rings which, the tests proved, 
make the oven self-basting 


terested in the results. The Consulting 
Engineer found that the new-model 
Dutch oven was better in every way: 
the rings gathered a condensed steam and 
distributed it in droplets over a wide area, 
thus making the oven self-basting. More 
than that, we found that the machined 
edge formed a tighter retainer, the boiling- 
point was reached much quicker, and the 
evaporation was much less than in the 
old-style Du‘ch oven. 

These technical tests were so encourag 
ing that it was with interest that we 
turned to the practical test to check up 
these results. An eight-pound piece of 
upper round of beef was purchased and cut 
in halves. making twe identical roasts of 
four pounds weight each. After seasoning 


Identical pot roasts cooked in 
the new and the old Dutch oven 


Housekeeping 


Institute 


the oven thoroughly, , 
pot roast was cooked jp 
each oven, the roast hay 
ing previously bee, 
seared on both sides jp 
hot fat. One pint of boil. 
ing water was added tg 
each pot roast, together 
with equal amounts of 
tomato, celery, peppers, 
and seasonings. The 
ovens were covered tight- 
lv and allowed to simmer gently over 
burners consuming the same amount of 
gas for four hours. During this time the 
roasts were not disturbed in any way. 
At the end of the four hours, the roasts 
were ready to be tested by the member 
of the InstITuTE staff. Upon removing 
the covers from both pot roasts, it was at 
once evident that something interesting 
had happened, for the liquid added to the 
roast in the old-style Dutch oven had 
evaporated almost entirely away, leaving 
a dark, thick gravy in the bottom of the 
kettle. And what of the new-style Dutch 
oven? There was a delicious gravy in the 
bottom of the kettle, scarcely less than the 
amount added in the beginning. However, 
it was necessary to taste the two pot roasts 
in order to make a final decision. The 
“testing” staff unanimously agreed that the 
difference in the texture and the flavor 
of the two pot roasts was most apparent. 
The pot roast cooked in the old-style 
oven, although appetizing, was tough and 
rather crumbling, due to the lack of bast- 
ing which is necessary. The pot roast 
cooked in the new-style Dutch oven was 
not only tender and juicy, but well- 
flavored and delicious. The ringed cover 
acted as a self-baster for the meat, giving 
it that tasty result. 

So the technical and the practical tests 
tended only to check up each other and 
emphasize more thoroughly the fact that 
in all respects the self-basting oven was 
more adapted to correctly cooked food. 

Once the possibility of the new Dutch 
oven was evident, it was left to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE to evolve vati- 
ous dishes to be prepared and cooked in 
the Dutch oven. To the housewife with 
a new Dutch oven, however, must be 
given this word of warn- 
ing. Season your oven 
thoroughly before the 
first time of sing. The 
“handed-down” iron 
kettles have been thor- 
oughly seasoned from 
long usage, but the new 
oven must be seasoned to 
give that savory flavor. 
So wash your oven care- 
fully and scrub it well, 
using a good scouring 
powder and steel wool. 
Wash again and fill nearly 
full of cold water. Add 
two heaping tablespoon- 
fuls of sal soda, place the 
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kettle on the stove, and allow the water to 
simmer very slowly for at least one-half 
day. Place the cover on the kettle, that it 
may get the full benefit of the boiling as 
well. After this, scrub the kettle again 
with more scouring powder and steel wool. 
If steel wool is not at hand, a stiff, steel- 
bristled brush proves very effective in the 
scouring process. The steel bristles pene- 
trate the pores of the iron pot, removing 
the undesirable substance with which the 
pores are filled. Into the clean kettle 
cut bits of fat meat, or suet, allowing from 
one to two pounds for each kettle. Try 
out this fat in the kettle slowly, being care- 
ful that it does not burn. Place the cover 
on the kettle, as the spattering from the 
heated fat will help the seasoning. Every 
few moments rub the sides of the kettle 
and the inside of the cover with a piece 
of the fat. When all the fat is tried out, 
pour it out of the kettle. This fat should 
be used for soap-making, as it is not suit- 
able for cooking purposes. Next, take 
some crumpled tissue-paper and wipe out 
the kettle and cover very thoroughly 
until clean and smooth. The kettle is now 
ready to be used. 

Of all the dishes prepared in the Dutch 
oven perhaps the most delicious one is a 
Pot Roast with Vegetables. Select four 
pounds of beef chuck or bottom round of 
beef. Dredge the meat on all sides with 
four tablespoonfuls of flour and brown 
in a hot spider in which two tablespoonfuls 
of drippings have been melted. Place in 
the Dutch oven and surround with the 
following vegetables: One Spanish onion 
chopped fine, two green peppers cut in 
small pieces, one cupful of celery 
chopped fine, and one-half cupful of 
carrots cut in cubes. Place two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt and one-fourth tea 


Be sure that your Dutch oven 
has been thoroughly seasoned 





a new yet appetizing Vegetable Fish Stew cooked in the Dutch oven 


spoonful of pepper in the hot spider: add 
one pint of water and two cupfuls of 
stewed tomato. Pour this over the meat. 
Cover the pot roast and cook for four hours. 
At the end of this time, remove the roast 
and thicken the gravy with two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, combined with one- 
fourth cupful of cold water. Fresh to- 
mato may be used if desired. The flavor 
of this pot roast is so different from that 
prepared in the ordinary way that we urge 
you to try it at your first opportunity. 
Equally well may fish be prepared in a 
Dutch oven, retaining all its delicate flavor. 
The steaming and cooking combined, 
which the fish receives in a Dutch oven, 
suggests an ideal way of preparing this 
food. Breaded Cod Cutlets are too appe- 
tizing a dish to omit from these pages. 
Purchase a three-to-four-pound cod; re- 
move the head and tail and cut the cod 
into pieces about one-half inch thick. Wipe 
carefully with a wet cloth. Rub one 
tablespoonful of salt into the fish. Mix one 
cupful of fine bread-crums, one table- 
spoonful of minced parsley, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of black pepper, one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of salt, and two-thirds 
cupful of milk. Rub this mixture over 
the pieces of fish, making a layer one- 
quarter inch thick on each piece. Place 
one-half teaspoonful of fat on top of each 
piece of fish. Put one pint of milk in the 
bottom of the Dutch oven and place the 
fish in the milk. Cover the Dutch oven 
and allow the fish to simmer very slowly 
for fifteen minutes. When cooked, lift 
from the oven on a hot platter. Garnish 


with slices of lemon and halves of hard- 
































cooked eggs and serve with the gravy in 
the pan. Haddock or halibut, or thick 
chunks of any white fish, may be served 
in the same manner. 

A meat stew will always hold a favorite 
place in the menu of the American home. 
However, there is no reason why a whole- 
some Vegetable Fish Stew should not be- 
come a favored dish, as well. Use in the 
preparation of this dish, four tablespoon- 
tuls of a hardened vegetable fat or good 
clarified drippings. Place this fat directly 
in the Dutch oven, melt it, and add three 
medium-sized onions chopped fine. Allow 
these to cook together for five minutes, 
turning frequently to prevent burning, 
until the onions are a golden brown. 
Then add two cupfuls of potatoes diced 
into one-half inch cubes, two cupfuls 
each of diced carrots, turnips, and celery, 
one bay-leaf, and two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped parsley. Place in the Dutch 
oven together with one pint of hot water, 
cover closely, and simmer gently until the 
vegetables are half done. Then add one 
pint of fish, either cod or haddock, skinned 
and cut into two-inch cubes. Do not stir 
any more than is necessary. Simmer about 
ten minutes, then add two cupfuls of hot 
milk, one tablespoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper 
and one-fourth teaspoonful of paprika. 
Thicken the stew slightly with one table- 
spoonful of margarin and one tablespoon- 
ful of flour blended well together. To 
blend, melt the margarin in a small sauce- 
pan, add the flour, and cook till bubbling. 
Add spoonfuls of liquid from the stew until 
it is of a consistency to pour into 
the stew; then add it gradually, 
stirring carefully. Cook the stew 
irom three to five minutes longer. 





Vegetable Fish Stew, steam- 
ing hot, is a meal in itself 
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COLONIAL COTTAGES 


MUST warn you 
in advance that 
the house is not 
much to brag 
about,” said the agent. 

“The house does not 
matter,” I assured him. 
“Tf the land is rich 
enough to grow big trees 
here and there and big 
rocks everywhere, and 
if there are brooks with 
water in them—we shall 
not quarrel about the 
house.” 

All this, of course, 
while we were ‘‘pros- 
pects” in the hands of 
the real estate agent who 
specializes in country 
places, and before we 
had seen our prospective 
purchase. When we did 
see it, however, we were 
undoubtedly a bit taken 
aback. When a real es- 
tate agent apologizes in 
advance for anything, you 
are naturally prepared 
for the worst; and when 
vou have given assurance 


When we first rattled up 
the stony little road, there 
stood the house that was 
to be our home, a most 
unpromising habitation, 
with low, sloping roofs, 
a kitchen high enough 
only for people of less than 
six feet, and a tangled 
mass of grape-vine matted 
on a six-foot trellis. The 
middle view is the house 
as seen from the road. 
The top and bottom pic- 
tures show it with the 
camera pointing from the 
other side of the house 





HEN Dr. Henry Smith Williams took title to a Connecticut 
farm there was on it no building habitable or seemingly capable ot 
reconstruction. But our forefathers built well, and Dr. Williams made 
an attractive, commodious house at a fraction of the cost of a new one 
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surance = (Continued on page 141) 


The best solution is al- 
ways the simplest, so at 
last we came to the easi- 
est way ourselves, after 
architects had tried and 
failed. We put a second 
story on the lean-to, using 
it to connect the house and 
the shed. The grapevine 
we spread on an arbor, 
of chestnut trunks with 
the bark on. It screens 
a space thirty feet square. 
The pictures on this 
page correspond to those 
opposite, showing the re- 
construction accomplished 
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The first day Mary only pretended to eat the nourishing soup and the creamed vegetables, but at the end 


of two weeks she was eating everything served to her. 


The group spirit had overcome personal notions 


ls Your Child Aunery? 


“Tf you let a child starve, you are 


letting God starve.” 


T was Mary’s report card which first 
brought home the _ disconcerting 
story—* Scholarship, Excellent. De- 
portment, Excellent. Physical Con- 

dition, Poor—Seven pounds underweight.” 

For a young person seven years old and 
forty-eight inches tall, that was a pretty 
serious state of affairs. It meant that 
Mary was one of the nation’s five million 
malnourished children. 

There followed an advisory visit from 
the school nurse, followed by storms and 
squalls in the domestic atmosphere when 
Mary’s mother tried to put into practise 
the nurse’s suggestions regarding diet and 
long hours of sleep. Small Mary knew 
perfectly well what she wanted when she 
wanted it, and she had inherited a full 
share of that power of will which had made 
her father a leading citizen and her mother 
an active worker in local clubs. 

Next month, Mary had again failed to 
make her normal gain in weight, and so 
now her mother had come to see the school 
nurse to talk it over. Her eyes snapped 
with suppressed exasperation, while she 
listened to the nurse calmly reiterating the 
importance of milk and fresh vegetables 
and recommending a half-hour’s complete 
rest. and relaxation immediately after 
lunch every day. 

“But you don’t know Mary!” the 
mother finally exploded. “It’s all very 
well for you to sit there in your office chair 
and calmly theorize about what Mary 
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By Louise Stevens Bryant 


IN the series of articles edited by 

Lucy Oppen we have had none 
more important than this. Dr. 
Thomas Wood says that 5,000,000 
school children are suffering from 
malnutrition, and that poverty is 
not the sole cause of it. Ignorance, 
carelessness, and the children’s habit 
of bolting their lunches at home 
contribute their share. Miss Bryant, 
a national authority, proves con- 
clusively that the school lunch helps 
to combat all these factors, in- 
cluding poverty, and that no com- 
munity has done its full duty until 
it has provided for its children’s 
bodiiy as well as mental growth 


ought to eat and what she ought not to eat. 
But—well—when Mary won’t, she just 
won't. You don’t know Mary!” 
“Oh, but I do know Mary,” interposed 
the nurse evenly. ‘‘ Haven’t I had her under 
supervision for over two years, and hasn’t 
she always been one of the most reasonable 
and well-behaved children in school?” 
“But school is different. Children are 
as tractable as sheep in school. I know 
half a dozen children who are small angels 
of light while under the eye of the school- 
teacher, but the minute they enter the 
doors of their own homes they seem 
possessed by the very imps of mischief. 
And as for getting Mary to take a nap 
every afternoon—well, you just don’t know 
the child—not as she is at home, I mean.” 


Bernard Shaw 


The nurse smiled with tantalizing 
tranquility. “*Then suppose you let Mary 
have her lunch at school for a while, in 
stead of going home at noon. We'll put 
her into the nutrition group, and she can 
take her nap in the rest room with them. 
As you say, children in groups can be 
trained to do unquestioningly all sorts of 
things they wouid never think of doing at 
home, and I don’t think we shall have any 
trouble in helping Mary to form right food 
habits if she eats the school lunch with the 
other children.” 4 

“Tt will do no harm to try, anyway, 
admitted Mary’s mother sceptically. “Till 
see that she comes for a while, so that you 
can have a chance at her.” 

The result surprised Mary’s mother as 
much as it failed to surprise the schoo 
nurse. The first day, Mary only pre 
tended to eat the nourishing soup and the 
creamed vegetables which were set before 
her, and she scarcely touched the pudding, 
but she drank her milk without blinking 
an eyelash. When the lunch period was 
over, she filed to the rest room provided 
for the underweight children and stretched 
herself in her steamer chair, closing het 
eyes with a little sigh of sad acquiescence 
in an inexorable fate. It was all a part o! 
the school routine. To rebel against I 
was as unthinkable as to rebel against the 
weather or the setting sun. 

At the end of two weeks, Mary came 
home in a flurry of delight. “ Mother, 
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Ty came 
‘Mother, 


; , 
mother! I was weighed today, and I ve 
gained over a pound! The nurse says that 
if | keep on eating every speck of my 
lunch, the way l’ve been doing, by Christ- 
mas time I won’t be an underweight any 
more. And she says milk and oatmeal 
make rosy cheeks, and mine are getting 
pink as can be. And, mother,” she added 
quaintly, “I guess tomorrow morning Ill 
have oatmeal and milk for breakfast, the 
way you want me to.” 

The change in Mary’s food habits is a 
change Which has been paralleled in many 
thousands of cases all over the country 
where an enlig'itened school lunch policy 
isin vogue. During the next year many 
more thousands of children will be trained 
in good food habits through the new lunch 
services Which are springing up everywhere 
in response to the acknowledged need of 
better training for children in matters of 
diet. The startling amount of malnutri- 
tion evident in the children of the country 
has two main causes: first, ignorance 
on the part of parents as to the things 
children ought to eat in order to develop 
properly; and second, inability on the part 
of parents to persuade children to eat the 
right things when they are provided. In 
this situation the school lunch comes to the 
rescue of the finicky child and the child 
whose parents are ignorant of food values, 
as well as the child whose parents are too 
poor or indifferent to provide the kinds of 
food which make healthy children. 

If correct food habits were a matter of 
information merely, the case would be a 
simple one. It is, however, hardly neces- 
sary to explain the difference between im- 
parting information and habituating that 
information to function in conduct. Marv 


Louise Stevens Bryant 


may know that milk is better than coffee 
for growing girls, but she happens to like 
coffee and dislike milk. John knows that 
rice pudding is better for him than pastry, 
but he wants the pastry, and his parents 
give him what he wants. If the parents 
of the next generation are to be trained to 
live up to their responsibilities in this mat- 
ter, if they are to be enabled to guide their 
children to eat according to principle and 
not according to whim, many of the present 
generation of school children must be 
taught in school fo like the things they 
ought to eat. If they do not get this train- 
ing in school, they will never get it. 

The school lunch is an educational 
measure of prime importance, but it is also 
a practical necessity in very many com- 
munities where, for one reason or another, 
certain children are unable to go home at 
noon to a well-prepared noonday meal. 
Many children live too far from school to 
be able to go home for lunch. In many 
cases, although the children do manage to 
go home, the meal is a hurried, helter- 
skelter affair which they bolt in a frame of 
mind which is far from that placid and 
leisurely one recommended by physicians 
as conducive to digestion. The child who 
runs home to lunch, bolts his food, and 
then rushes back to school is in no condi- 
tion either to leatn his lessons or to digest 
his meal. In other families there is no 
lunch prepared even when the children do 
go home. Sometimes the harassed and 
overworked mother has been attending to 
the needs of vounger children and has not 
taken the time to prepare it. Sometimes 
the mother must be bread-winner as well 
as home-maker, and is away all day. 
Many children come from homes which are 
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not real homes according to American 
standards, where cooking is a neglected 
ait, and where food is eaten out of the 
hand, and the standard breakfast consists 
of a hunk of bread with enough boiled 
coffee ‘‘to make it go down.” Many 
children go to school without any break- 
fast, either because of the ignorance or the 
poverty or the bad management of parents. 
In such cases a wholesome, low-priced 
school lunch may be the means of avert- 
ing physical disaster for the child. 

In many families, of both foreign and 
native origin, the needs of the child are 
subordinated to the needs of the working 
father. The food he likes is served, re- 
gardless of the needs of the child. The 
meals are at hours convenient for him, and 
no attempt is made to adjust them to the 
needs of the child. Often the main meal 
of the day is taken late at night or, when 
the father seives on alternating day and 
night shifts, at hours which are impossible 
for the child. The school lunch tends to 
correct these conditions, and it is a means 
of furnishing him with at least one meal 
suited to his needs during the day. More- 
over, it will give him new standards of diet, 
so that when he comes to be the head of a 
home of his own, the disadvantages under 
which he suffered need not ke repeated for 
his children. The gratitude which the 
foreign-born manifest when they are 
helped to adjust themselves to their new 
environment by practical instruction in 
such a vital matter as that of their food is 
one of the best motives for lovalty to their 
chosen country, and is one of the founda- 
tions of good citizenship. 


Like many good movements, school. 


lunches in the (Continued on page 153) 


Group eating also develops good manners; children have a keen eye for imitating 





What Happened When I Went On 


eA Quest for Scarlet Berries 


HILE taking my constitutional, 
one gloomy-afternoon last fall, 
some scarlet berries flashed 
in the wood abov* the road, 

and thinking they would give a touch 
of color to my writing table, I started up 
the hill to gather them. The difficulty 
of getting at the vine through the scratchy 
scrub in front seemed insuperable, how- 
ever. So I looked for a path I remem 
bered in the rear of the spot. Since the 
hill had come into my possession some 
thirty years before, it had remained 
uncared for, as I had lived abroad. But in 
my father’s time the undergrowth had 
been kept down, and cattle browsing in 
the meadow between the two ridges had 
worn deep trails among the trees. 

Now I could find but a single pathway. 
That led down the inner slope of the first 
ridge, traversed the little meadow, and 
then, as I saw on following it, wound up 
the opposite hillside to a mass of outjutting 
rocks. These rocks aflord a view of the 
Catskill Mountains, and to be reminded 
of its beauty was enough to incite in me 
a sudden desire to take it in. I walked on, 
therefore, as far as the turn where one steps 
from the crest of the hill upon the promon 
tory. There a portion of the path was 
washed away, stopping my advance. To 
bridge the hole, I idly threw some sticks 
into it. Then, warming to the work, on 
top of the sticks I threw some stones, and 
finally some lapruls of humus from under 
the surrounding pines. At last the spot 
got to looking quite safe and neat. 

But now I became suddenly aware that 
dusk had intervened without my noticing 
it and blotted out my _ view. 

What was worse still, I had 
failed to procure the berries. 

‘Never mind; I shall come 
again tomorrow,” I said to my 
self, feeling an unwonted zest as 
the result of my exertions, ‘and 
tomorrow I sali bring the garden 
shears with me and cut a way 
through the scrub. Why not a 
hoe, too? The soil is loose. I 
could make a regular pathway to 
the berry vine.’ | had experi- 
mented with war gardening, vou 
see, so knew the use of hoe and 
shears. 

The next day, accordingly, | 
did cut a swath through the 
shrubs. throwing the stems aside. 

Then, seeing that the litter made 
the borders of my lane untidy 
looking, I gathered the stems up 
again and carried them down to 
the meadow, where I heaned them 
into piles. To my chagiin, how 
ever, the sight of the spot was 
now worse than before, as 1 had 
trampled the scrub around into 


i mess. There seemed nothing 
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By Countess von Krockow 


to do but clear the whole spot off. For- 
tunately it was not large, only an open- 
ing where some trees had once been 
felled. . The major portion of the~ woods 
looked meshed, I observed, simply because 
vines were growing over fallen branches 
or saplings perishing in the shade of the 
old trees and sagging over. 

When I finished clearing the little open- 
ing, a few days later, I stood and contem- 
plated some of these tangles. The dead 
saplings were slender and could be up- 
rooted easily. As for the vines, they could 
be cut down or festooned a little, and the 
fallen branches carried the meadow. 
Why not clear out the tangles? Indeed, 
why not clean up the entire wood lot? I 
was Only a few acres in extent. 

The tranquillity ef the woods, vou see, 
the sense of solitude, the satisfaction pet- 
vading my heart over the work already 
done, the call voiced by the matted spaces 
farther on, the leisurely character of the 
call, and my own responding sense of 
leisureness had brought me unawares to 
this—this big conception! It had come 
stealing like a thief into my mind. But 
my common sense adopted it at once. 

* The exercise will be just the thing for 
you,” it argued. “You are being advised 
tc live in the open air and find it impossible 
to do so on account of the coldness of the 
weather. You can not continue walking 
without pause, vet dare not sit down lest 
you catch a chill. Working here in the 
woods you can be comfortably warm the 
whole afternoon.” 

And abruptly I realized that my idle 
labors had improved my condition as well 


to 


** Take One NOW ” 


I'TH all the assurance of a 


doctor who Icoks at your 


tongue, feels your pulse, pours 


out some pills,and tells you to 
begin treatment at once, we ad- 


vise you to get your hoe and 
your pruning shears and take 
vour first dose of the medicine 
that the Countess von Krockow 
found better than any that ever 
came in bottles, because it cured 
her heart and her mind as well as 
herbody. There is plenty for al! 


as that of the berry plot; and that whereas * 
I had been obliged at first to leave off 
working at frequent intervals to rest, I was 
now seldom sensible of any impulse to sit 
down. If I felt tired from carrying 
branches, I changed to lifting vines from 
off the ground and festooning them about ° 
the trees. And diversion came to my 
mind continually from considering medns 
for improving things I came across—how, 
for instance, an excavation in the hillside 
could be made into a cosy recess by free- 
ing its floor of stones and training woodbine 
to flow over its top like a curtain; how 
gaping holes could be filled and leveled 
off with earth, and how all the dead, worm- 
eaten wild cherry trees could be cut down 
and carted off some day. 

Why I had never before thought of 
working in woods? Especially when I 
found -that gardening under our hot sun 
was too much for me! Why had nobody 
ever thought of it? Neglected patches of 
wood abound everywhere in most of our 
states, and everywhere there are worn- 
down men and women who can not see 
their way to repairing to a sanitorium or 
health resort. And even if they could, - 
how dreary is the task of dressing and 
“keeping-up’’; how depressing the con- 
stant presence of fellow sufferers; how 
monotonous the routine life, the inane 
exercises, and all the artificial pastimes of 
such places! The influences of a green- 
wood, on the other hand, are all comfort- 
ing and sedative. Perhaps we are 0 
nervous as a people because we have no 
great, pleasant solitudes to rest our hearts 
in, such as Europeans possess in their 

forests, strewn as they are with 
paths and seats. 

In truth, a double spell -is 
binding us; or else we, who are 
devoted to neatness as well as 
to health, could not go on en- 
during the sight of the slattern 
condition of our woods. See the 
example of this lot of mine.” It 
was not littered with paper and 
dumped rubbish, like many 
loathsome coppices we all have 
seen, but its aspect of neglect 
was none the less repellent, and 
a spark of fire at any time would 
have turned it into a hideous 
eyesore. Yet it lies at the head of 
the main street of the village, 
with the business center only 
three blocks away. Automobiles 
pass it by the thousand. Why, 
with magazines devoting pages to 
suggestions for neighborhood 
improvement, with local “clean 
up” weeks and civic clubs innt 
merable, are American  comi- 
munities so blind to the condition 
of the woods in their vicinity? 


The (Continued on page 96) 
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Dear Kiddies 
EVERYWHERE 


N the other side of this page there 

is a little paper girl, named Polly 

Pratt, waiting to be played with. 
If you look through Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
every month, you will see some friends 
of Polly’s and mine. 

I shall see them first, and make clothes 
for them, also toys and dolls for the little 
girls, and grown-up things for the others, 
and put them on the page for you. 

We'll have some fun, you and I, and 
vou will have to write and tell me what 
to make, because I may not think of as 
many things as you. If every little girl 
tells some one else about Pody, just think 
how many places she will have to visit 
and how much of the world she will see! 
I shall think of vou ali the time and try 
very hard to make you happy. 

Your friend, 
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of Course She Brought Her Doll 





Something happened to end it—a roar, a sheet of flame, then dark- 
ness. The gun was lying over on its side. Like worshipers at mass, 
Heming and Suzette were kneeling with clasped hands. The shock 
and clamor drifted into silence. For us the test of scarlet was ended 





The test of scarlet! 
be such a test. 


The 


cA woman at the guns ? 


deeds closes with one of 


T is many days since I wrote the last 

line. This battle goes.on and on. 

We are drunk for want of sleep and 

rest. How much farther can we 

| drive these weary bodies of ours without 
| their collapsing?. We treat them as things 
of naught, as mere slaves whom we lash 
pinto action to carry our spirits forward. 
We do not wash them, feed them, clothe 
them with any care: we scarcely spare the 

s time to keep them alive while the victory 
is so nearly within our grasp. It is amaz- 
ing that such a multitude of diverse men 
should be agreed to have so little mercy 
on themselves. : 

} One feels that there are two armies 
| fighting for every one that is apparent: the 
external, sullen army of heavy-eyed, red- 
rmmed flesh, aad the invisible, eager, 
clear-eyed army of indestructible souls 
s Which flogs the laggard army of the flesh 
forward. Behind us, all along the battle- 
helds of the advance, the earth of men lies 
| Moldering and putrescent, but their lib- 
} erated spirits still fight beside our spirits, 
treading close upon the heels of the enemy. 
The test of scarlet! We used to speak 


We used to speak about it, but we never dreamed that it could 


Yes—Susette. 
the 


By Coningsby Dawson 


Illustrated by 


Ww: Fs Bem da 


about it, but we never dreamed that it 
could be sucha test. We never knew that 
human mechanisms could survive such 
ordeals and be patched up with courage to 
endure them afresh. 

After the capturing of Fransart our corps 
was drawn out, and French troops were 
thrown in to hold the line which we had 
broken. Then the terrible night marches 
recommenced, for the enemy must not 
know where we were going. Again we 
must play the game of hiding, and vanish 
entirely. We must be the will-o’-the- 
wisps of the Western Front and disclose 
ourselves unheralded at a point where we 
were least expected. We curselves must 
have no knowledge of our destination; our 
job must be to move like ghosts and to 
cover as much ground as possible under the 
shadow of darkness. 


We never knew that human mechanisms could survive such ordeals 


TEST OF SC ARELETF 


This epic of brave 


bravest deeds ever recorded 


\t the end of the first stage we concealed 
ourselves in woods which in a day had be- 
come familiar to all the English-speaking 
world. It was here that our cavalry sur- 
rounded an entire German cavalry divi- 
sion, entrained and on the point of pulling 
out. It was here that our infantry cap- 
tured a Hun hospital and set an example in 
chivalry by offering the nurses their choice 
between working for our wounded or ac- 
cepting a safe conduct to the lines of their 
own countrymen. It was here that Big 
Bertha was found, the long-range terror 
which had tried to murder Paris. But, 
sweetest of all memories, it was here, after 
the long drought, that the rain descended, 
and we stripped off our clothes, stiff as 
boards with sweat, and ran naked through 
the leaves in the stinging downpour. 

On the evening of the second stage we 
passed through wheat fields, recently re- 
captured from the enemy, still strewn with 
Australia’s unburied dead. Here troops 
were busily at work gathering in the 
harvest of the trampled grain. We real- 
ized then that it was not our blood alone, 


willingly as it was shed, that would restore 
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peace and happiness to the world, but the 
thrift that could satisfy man’s bitter cry 


for bread. 

How many marches did we make? 
often did we rest? 
now. 
crawled across a devastated land through 
a fog of moonlight, dawns. and sunsgés. 
We gave and obeyed orders mechanicalf 
Our perceptions were dulled; we were 
mad for sleep. As soon. as our eyes 
closed, the relentless word would go 
round to harness up and move on, always 
to move on; but to what were we march- 
ing? 

It seemed as though all the world were 
dead and we were the only fighters leit. 
Though the light failed and one could 
scarcely see his hand before his face, we 
knew by the heavy staleness in the air that 
we were traversing interminable grave- 
vards, where villages, trees, men, and horses 
lay shallowly beneath the swollen sod. 
And vet we knew that there were other 
fighters besides ourselves. How the ru- 
mor reached us, I can not tell, but we we e 
aware that the Americans were massing 
before St. Mikiel, and that they were 
piled up in their thousands behind Yprés. 
Long after the graciousness of sleep 
had come to us, they would tramp in 
their millions above our quiet beds; we 
should feel the pressure of 
their heels upon our fore- 
heads and should know that 


How 
I can not remember 
What happened is all a blur. We 


The Test of Scarlet 


many more marching with the battery 
than would ever again answer the roll- 
cal!. I was riding at the head of my 
section, half asleep, about midnight, when 
a horseman came up at the gallop and 
reined in beside me. I expected to hear 
him deliver some message; instead, he 
dropped into a walk at my side. His 
steel helmet shadowed his face. I was 
too weary to speak unnecessarily and 
took him for one of my sergeants. Per- 
haps I drowsed; when I again noticed 
him, the moon was coming out from 
under a cloud. Then I saw that he 
was weiring an officer’s uniform. That 
piqued me into wakefulness. I leaned 
forward to get a closer glimpse of his fea- 
tures. As I did so, he fiung his horse back 
on its haunches, wheeled to the left, and 
vanished in the dark. During the brief 
space while I gazed on him, I recognized 
Tubby Grain. 

Other men in the battery are telling sim- 
ilar stories. They have seen Big Dan, 
Standish, and many of their fallen com- 
rades. They ride on the limbers and the 
wagons; they plod persistently behind the 
guns. They do not seek to attract atten- 
tion to themselves. They do not talk or 
inconvenience anybody. Having died ina 


foreign land, it seems normal and right 
that their spirits should still accompany us. 












At dawn they vanish. As regards Tubby 
Grain, since the first time I have never 
seen his face—only his plump little figure 
going at the trot through the darkness 
down the column. 4 
And now our marches are, for the time 
being, at an end. Once again we have 
been flung in as the hammer-head of the 
attack. They say that Foch’s principle 
is to use up his storm troops; he never te. 
lieves them when once an offensive has 
begun. We no longer guess—we know the 
task that lies before us. Last time it Was 
the saving of Amiens; this time it is the 
breaking of the Hindenburg Line. Two f 
nights ago we pulled into action across the 
bald, chalky country that straddles the 
Cambrai-Arras road. To the north of ys 
rising out of the blackness of the Vimy 
Plain, we could see the ridge which was w 
long our home and which, because we were 
not allowed to die, we guarded with » 
much impatience. Had we known then 
how few sunny days remained for most of 
us, how much more gratefully we should 
have lived them! We have come back 
for what will probably be our severest test. 
to very nearly the spot whence we started 
Nobody now garrisons what was once 
regarded as the Gibraltar of the Western 
Front. Our armies have swept forward 
like a tidal wave and are beating on hef 
doors of the cities in the 

dlain, which a month age 

looked so distant and in- 













































they were carrying on our 





work. It didn’t matter 
what hapnened to us; the 
work of victory would go on 
just the same. The Hun 


would not triumph. We 
should not have spent our 
vouth in vain. In this 


knowledge, despite our wea 
riness, we were glad. 

I have a curious feeling 
that on those long night 











2A Child 
MUST LEAD 


By Benjamin De Casseres 
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brigade has_ been} 
pushed well up into thf 
point of a narrow salient, § 
a long, thin cape of recap- 
tured territory which pro- 
jects far out into the enemy 
country. We are so far w 
that the Hun balloons arf 
actually in rear of us and 
watch our every movement 
from either flank. Any time 

















marches I held conversa 
tions with men with whom I 
certainly scarcely exchanged 
a word. At all events, 
though I did not speak to 
them, I knew what was hap 
pening inside their heads 
Perhaps it was that we had 
al! become abnormal with 
the strain and developed a 
mental telepathy which com 
municated thoughts with 
out the fatigue of words. 


As we moved through the 


darkness it was as though 
each brain was a_ little, 
lighted house, behind whose 
windows shadows came and 
went. Iknew, for instance, 
what Trottrot was thinking. 
He was brooding over his 
failure to disprove his rep- 
utation for beirg vellow. 
He was resentful of his ser- 
geant, who had kept him 
back at the wagon lines 
whenever the shell-tize was 
intense up front. He was 
hungering for the chance to 
do something so_ reckless 
that everv one would have 
to vote him brave enough to 
be head driver of the gun. 

Sometimes I had the odd 
sensation that there were 
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HE human race has got itself into the bad fix it 
is in by deserting the children. 


Its eyes fixed on material progress, its heart 
set on motion in the empire of matter, it has forgotten 
the magic of its origin—childhood. 

The human being today knows all sports, he in 
dulges in a thousand pastimes, from picnicking to 
horse-racing; but he has forgotten how to play. 

The play-spirit in us is lost because we have got 
too far away from the heart empire of the children 
whe have everything to teach us, and to whom we 
teach scarcely anything except the ugly art of growing 
ola early. 

How easy it is, when one tries, to pick up the fairy 
story of our golden days and its tremendous meanings! 

[Every child’s innocent eye is a mute invitation to 
enter its kingdom, to play hookey with the stupid 
seriousness of our grown-up days and become again 
as a child. 

‘**A little child shall lead them” is not a theological 
truth, but a psychological and physical fact. 

These little darlings, elves out of some Hyperborean 
world, with the curly hair and the bell-like voices 
our children—can take us by the hand and reshape 
the world. 

All life is a make-believe, and it is only the make 
believe world of the kiddies that is the true one. 
They are the Morning of the World at our door. 
Kingdom Come is reached by traveling backward to 
them. 

We speak of our children growing up. They never 
do. They grow down to us. 

It is we who need to learn the magic art of growing 
up to the children. 






































they choose they can bring§ 
accurate fire to bear on us 
We have been in murder 
holes before, but this is by 
far the worst. The Hu} 
game is to obliterate us be 
fore we get started. All day 
and all night he bombards 
us. When high explosives § 
fail, he drenches us with gas 

Now that we are her} 
there is no use in trving t 
disguise either our presence 
or our purpose. The oli 
subterfuge of camouflage bf 
of noavail. The country’s 
too bare and too much over F 
looked for any precautions 
to protect us. Our onl'f 
chance is to hurry up ane 
get the attack begun 
There will be a percentagt 
of safety when we begin t 
go forward; there is nonell 
sitting still. That we may§ 
launch our offensive quick § 
lv, we are making every F 
effort. No man’s life 3 
precious. Guns and airy 
munition drive up in broad 
daylight and are knock} 
out. No sooner are the § 
knocked out than others at § 
sent forward to take thei ® 


Continued on page 220) 
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Mrs. Frances W. Kessler 
dreams of kitchens and flower-beds; 
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UST what would you do if you were 
the beautiful young wife of a success- 
ful traveling man, and if for nine 
years you had nursed a dream of some 
day creating a home for him far away from 
the roar of trains—and you were always 
clipping rec -_ and studying house plans 

-and then suddenly he should drop out 
of life, leaving you to go the rest of the 
way alone with only the dream, and no 
Teason for it any more? 

Just what would you do if you were the 
only child of a millionaire father who had 
always been a dear, chummy sort of Dad, 
giving you every harmless thing your soul 
craved, and then, just as life had become 
one long dream of fluffy frocks and first 
parties, a panic should involve his busi- 
ness, lea ving | him wrecked, blinded, and 
despairing, without any source to look to 


is the sort of woman who 
nevertheless she is 
one of the highest salaried women traveling on the road 
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The story of two women who 
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By Anne Shannon \lonroe 


for his bread and butter but you—a kid of a 
girl fresh from finishing school? 

Women who have not ventured into 
money making, who hold back frightened 
at the bogies which flare before their eyes 
like sun-spots, bogies really registered on 
their own eyeballs, generally find reasons 
why other women succeed and why they 
can not be expected to do the same thing, 
thus raising the very first barrier between 
themselves and a step toward indepen- 
dence. could quote from hundreds of 
women: “I was educated in a convent”; 
“T never had any business training”; “I 
belong to a family prejudiced against 
women in business”; ‘* No one in our fam 


Jean Dean Barnes was just 
she was going to finishing school down in Washington; 
now her name is so important that it has been patented 
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‘‘one of the girls” 
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ilv ever was in business”; “I simply can 
not strike out: it takes the kind of nerve 
I haven’t got’; ‘Some women are just 
naturally a bit cheeky”; ‘I am not pre 
pared for anything practical.” 

It is lamentably true that some women’s 
lives do not fit them for anything useful 
—but they are really in the minority. 
There are women, we must admit, who lead 
profitless lives bound up in self, lives that 
never put out the slightest tendrils that 
might keep them intelligently sympathetic 
with the problems of maintaining their 
very own existence, and such women are 
assuredly unfitted to cope with the econ- 
omics of life when the.sudden change of 
fortune brings them face to face with the 
necessity—but then they are unfitted to 
cope with life on any terms; they fail to 
recognize the terms of the contact to live 
mt 








52 
the law of balance between give and 
take. They are not merely economic fail- 


ures, they are flat-footedly all failure, for 
life is a thing to be gone through with eyes 
open and senses alert, not a thing to be 
chloroformed through like an operation. 

The very business of being a woman 
gives most of us experience that can be 
routed to real value economically, and 
when, in addition, a woman keeps in touch 
with the business of the earners of her 
family, so as to be on speaking terms with 
it, she has a little opening out to daylight 
when the need comes. And this is a won- 
derful advantage. 

I want to tell you about such a woman. 
Mrs. Frances W. Kessler was the kind of 
American girls are, 


girl so many nice 
gifted with beauty of the dark-eyed, 


creamy-skinned type which we generally 
think of as Southern—though she was 
born in New York—and tastes domestic 
rather than ambitious or literary. She 
loved to weave pretty baskets, and design 
jewelry, and do all that sort of thing. She 
married young and happily and at once 
went on the road with her husband, who 
was a traveling man for some textile manu- 
facturers. Because she would listen with- 
out yawning, perhaps, the young husband 
grew into the habit of talking over his 
problems with his wife; they were real 
comrades, always together, and naturally 
all that filled his life interested her. She 
was not interested merely in the net 
results of his industry, but in the industry 
itself, because it occupied so much of his 
time. She got to know a 

good deal about fabrics, 

weaves, dyes, and sales, and r 

she met the business people ! 

of the road. 

For nine years she lived 
this life, and all that time, 
in the background of her 
mind, there was a dream, 
which her husband shared 

-a dream of the home they 
would make some day when 
he should be able to leave 
the road. Then came—for 
him—the supreme adven- 
ture, and she was alone. 

It wasn’t merely a prob- 
lem in economics; there was 
her family, eager to welcome 
her back home, but the days 
were too empty . . . It was 
her mother, wiser than most, 
who suggested business as an 
opiate. And so, one day, i 
she called on her husband’s |} 


old firm and offered them 
her services. They were {| 
accepted gladly, though | 


neither she nor the man- 
ager knew for what purpose. 
He suggested that she come am 
regularly to the wholesale 
house for a while and browse 
around and sce what came of it. She 
did so; she even went to the factories 
and watched the weaving and dyeing; 
she familiarized herself with the textile 
business from the loom to the handsome 
bolts of cloth all ready for the clothes 
manufacturers. 

Up to this time the firm had done noth- 
ing with textiles for women. One day the 
manager said to her: ‘‘ Mrs. Kessler, could 
this line of mohairs be used for women’s 


aa gam 5)? 
linings? 


Then \ 
ticles that Anne Shannon Monroe is 
doing for us—the 
friendliest portraits we have ever seen. 
‘Two last month, two this month, and 
You 
would have to know these people for 
a lifetime, to find out the things Miss 
Monroe is telling you every month it 


two 


On The Road 


She examined them. “No,” she told 
him, for women required soft, silky lin- 
ings. “But,’’ she added, “I think I do see 
a way to use them for women.” 

She went out on her own initiative and 
called on a number of houses that supply 
maids’ un‘forms, and found that the ma- 
terials in question would be excellent for 
this purpose. She talked their advan- 
tages to several manufacturers and _re- 
ported to her own manager what she had 
done. He sent out a salesman, who sold a 
big bill of goods to the firms she had in- 
terested. This was the beginning of her 
development of the woman’s trade. One 
season, through a friendly tip. from Paris, 
she advised her firm to manufacture the 
goods known as “awning stripes,’’. which 
they di with marked success. She inter- 
ested interior decorators and suggested 
ideas for draperies. Thus her woman’s 
eyes and her woman’s understanding, to- 
gether with the insight into the business 
which she had gained from her husband, 
lifted her in a very short time from the 
position of the widow of a valued employee 
to a place where she was recognized as a 
valuable acquisition in herself. From her 
trips about New York to introduce new 
fabrics, she began to go out over the coun- 
try, covering the territory over which she 
had traveled for so many years, and she 
found that the old firms not only remem- 
bered and received her graciously, making 
business a real pleasure, but when they 
discovered that she actually knew the 
business down to the last thread of every 
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fabric she presented, she gained their re- 
spect as a capable, conscientious business 
woman in her own right. 

She began this work five years ago. To- 
day she occupies a unique position in 
American business, that of a national fab- 
ric missionary. She is on the road almost 
continually, starting out from New York 
with her little Boston bag full of samples 
and traveling for five or six months at a 
stretch. Personally she never sells any 
goods; she merely popularizes them. The 


success: 
ar 


clearest, 


results are gaged in tne home office, where 
orders following her trips have mounted 
to a point that—well, that puts Mrs. 
Frances W. Kessler beyond worr\ econom. 
ically and fills her life so full of activity 
that she has no time to brood. . 
I looked at her sitting back of her desk 
in the New York wholesale house, young, 
beautiful, retiring in her manner, with 
nothing of the so-called business atmos. 
phere about her, just a well-poised, well- 
bred, well-groomed, charming woman—a 
shade wistful—and I thought of her years 
on the road in all kinds of weather, at all 
kinds of holidays—the Christmases, the 
Thanksgivings, the family anniversaries, 
the spring days when we love to make 
garden or go snooping about the woods 
looking for violets, the early autumn when 
the first reds and yellows touch up the 
leaves, the winter with its blizzards and 
stalled trains, the summer with its noise and 
dust and sticky heat—and I thought how 
she had lived through years of all this; and 
here she was, dauntlessly facing more years 
of the same thing—finding her life—making 
it—unatraid because she has proved herself, 
And I thought, is there anything in pad- 
ded ease that is better than this, better than 
getting out and conquering the bogies? 
That home—perhaps it is still a dream: 
and what a star it has been, shining off 
there in her firmament. This season’s 
energy—one can imagine such a woman 
saying—how beautifully it could furnish the 
bedrooms; the next—it could buy paint- 
ings and deep-piled rugs and silky drap- 
eries; that long five months’ 
stretch from coast to coast 
4 what a glorious garden it 
could provide! For thus do 
dreams inspire energy, and 
thus does applied energy 
transform dreams. And, too, 
it is all so very humanizing: 
for well she knows—such a 
woman—that all these other 
people of the long road—the 
advertisers, the buyers, the 
salesmen, the manufac 
turers—yes, even the cus- 
tomers—they all contribute 
to this dream of hers even 
as her work contributes to 
theirs. And thus does the 
business of the road become 
in her mind one vast fabric, 
with dream woven into 
dream and life into life; 
spinners all—and if the 
threads of one become tan- 
gled, the whole is marred. 
“The road’’—well, perhaps 
is not “the road ” that 
outsiders think of when pic- 
turing a young woman sel- 
ting forth on it alone with 
= her little Boston bag, for it is 
more like a great arterial 
system, warm and_ pul 
ing and close to the heart of humanity. 
“Isn’t it often lonely,” I asked, “in 
strange hotels, among strange people?” 
“Isn’t life often lonely,” she parried, 
‘in homes—by firesides—among friends 
and relatives? Is there any place on earth 
where the human being can escape always 
trom his own loneliness?” : 
Well, what do you think about tt, 
you women who cling to what life has 
already acquainted you with, fearing the 
bogies of the (Continued on page 115) 
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ARBARA was twenty, and her 

Aunt Beatrix was—more. Enough 

more so that Barbara felt under 

q authority in her abrupt loneliness 

in the great house. Barbara’s guardian, 

ineptly dying, had left Barbara absolutely 

| no direction for proceeding with her life. 

| The old house and a little money and this 

phew Aunt Beatrix were all that she had 

, lor anchor when she came down-stairs on 
that first morning of the new order. 

Aunt Beatrix was in the hall, giving or- 
ders about the hat-rack. “I’m having it 
| Put in the closet under the stairs,” she 

said. “I simply can not stand that hat- 
Htack. Some way I felt as if you were the 
F Sort of person who would hate that hat- 
rack, too.” 

“Ido,” said Barbara. 
Years,” 
| They had met only the day before—for 

years Aunt Beatrix had been living abroad 
~but on this they smiled at each other 
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Lawrence left at last. 
‘‘He just asked me to marry him,” said Barbara. 
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and went in to breakfast. And after that 
they understood each other. 

About everything but Lawrence Parmer. 
On the afternoon of that first day of Aunt 
Beatrix’s presence Lawrence came to call. 
It was three o'clock, and Aunt Beatrix 
never appeared until four. So Barbara 
and Lawrence went out to the old-fash- 
ioned garden, and wandered down the 
grass paths, and Lawrence said: 

“Barbara. I’ve never said it. But you 
know. You know you know—don’t you? 
Well, what do vou think about it? Could 
you love me?” 

Barbara turned and looked at him. By 
one of the chances of design, she was stand- 
ing among larkspurs, and their blue was 
against her white gown. ‘“‘If I know what 
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‘“‘Who is that youth?’ Aunt Beatrix inquired with direc- 
“‘And I told him I would!”’ 







Aunt Beatrix 


Did you ever wonder why people live in Miller's Hollow? Here is your answer 











you mean,’”’ she said, “then don’t you 
know what I mean?” 

‘1 don’t dare to know,” said Lawrence. 

“IT should think,” said Barbara, “that 
you might.”’ 

“Barbara . said Lawrence. And 
absolutely nothing occurred to him save 
to kiss her. Sohedidthat. And also she. 

They were sitting very happily in the 
grape arbor when Aunt Beatrix was divined 
coming down the path. 

‘Well!’ said Lawrence appreciatively. 

And Aunt Beatrix was a kind of cover 
design—the best kind of that kind. For 
tea alone with Barbara she had dressed as 
carefully as if she were to be a guest among 
guests. Her short white gown, her reddish 
hair, her yellow garden hat, her lithe 
figure, were one’s conception of an aunt to 
a baby—but hardly to Barbara. 

Tea came. Shadows lined off the lark- 
spur and the grass paths. | Squirrels in- 
vited themselves for salted nuts. Jays 
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called for crumbs. <And_ lying back 
in ler wicker chair, Aunt Beatrix talked 
to the two lovers, who actually, in this 
first hour of their avowal, did not wish that 
she would go away. She was absorbing, this 
youthful and surprising aunt. Lawrence 
left at last in the glow of his love plus the 
glow of an hour such as one might not often 
encounter on the dial, there in Miller’s 
Hollow. 

And when Lawrence had gone, 

“Who is that youth?” Aunt Beatrix in- 
quired with direction. 

‘He just asked me to marry him,” said 
Barbara. ‘““And, Aunt Beatrix, I told 
him I would!” 

“Ah,” said Aunt Beatrix. She mused. 
She was not turning over the matter. She 
was merely selecting the angle to present 
first. ‘‘Who is he?” she asked again. 

Well, Lawrence was in a bank. He had 
no mother. His father, John Parmer, was 
out west—mines or something. Lawrence 
had just been promoted. He was going to 
stay by that bank until he made his way. 

“T like him,” Barbara concluded, ‘ the 
best of anybody. Very much _ the 
best!” 

Aunt Beatrix looked down the hill to the 
main street of Miller’s Hollow. With the 
eve of her mind she could see that one 
block of shops—of “‘stores”—those three 
or four teams, that one dray, the popcorn 


wagon. 
‘‘Well enough,”’ she asked, “‘to spend 
your life in Miller’s Hollow?” 


ARBARA looked vaguely about as if 

Miller’s Hollow were now first entering 

her consciousness. ‘‘I don’t care where,” 
she said. 

Aunt Beatrix looked grave. This 
sounded more final than she would have 
imagined. ‘‘When,” she inquired dryly, 
“*had vou thought of marriage with this 
youth, Barbara?” 

Not before spring, Barbara thought. 

When a girl says, ‘‘ Not before spring,” 
Aunt Beatrix reasoned, her taste for new 
adventure, for hunting, has not vet died. 
It is only when she says ** As soon as he is 
promoted,” that the matter is immi- 
nent. 

While Aunt Beatrix continued to muse, 
Miller’s Hollow began to introduce itself. 
Next morning Ella Arch, the dressmaker, 
arrived to do some repairing. Ella was 
fortv, lame, and never had been outside 
Miller’s Hollow. She was white and flat; 
she ought to have had more hair. 

‘Well said!”’ she cried contentedly when 
she saw Aunt Beatrix. ‘‘ You’re the closest 
to Europe I ever come. They say you’ve 
been there. I can look at you and feel like 
I’ve been.” 

Through the three days of her stay in 
the house she followed Aunt Beatrix with 
her eves. 

**Say,” she said on the third day, “‘ could 
you leave me see something you had made 
in Europe? Even a hand-me-down? | 
don’t know much about Europe style, but 
I’ve heard it’s grand.” 

And when Aunt Beatrix good-naturedly 
emptied her wardrobe to show her the sim- 
ple, pretty garments, the little dressmaker 
clasped her hands and cried, 

‘‘Now [ve been next door to Europe, 
thank God!”’ 

Aunt Beatrix was exquisitely gracious 
to them all. Mis’ Henry New and Mis’ 
Nicholas Patch came together to call at 


Barbara’s Aunt Beatrix 


half after two, one afternoon, at the com- 
fortable beginning of Aunt Beatrix’s in- 
violable siesta. She put on her prettiest 
kimono and received them in her room. 
And such was her charm that these two 
ladies, neither of whom probably had 
ever lain down in the daytime in her life 
unless in extreme illness, made not a single 
caustic comment afterward. Indeed, Mis’ 
Henry New, in detailing the matter and 
describing the kimono—*‘ wrapper,” she 
said—at every other house at which they 
called that afternoon, invariably added the 
comment: 

‘*Laying down, she was. 
blame her a bit.” 

Then there were Mis’ Hector Sheldon 
and Mis’ Darius Bell and Mis’ Molly 
Wells, who brought in fresh corn bread 
and hot custard pies and tried to exchange 
recipes with Aunt Beatrix. 

‘““What all do they cook up for dessert 
in Europe?” Mis’ Sheldon inquired inter- 
estedly. ‘‘Anything we don’t have?” 

“Ves,” Mis’ Bell cried, ‘for mercy sakes, 
give us some new recipes from the old 
country.” 

But even when Aunt Beatrix owned her 
utter ignorance of all recipes. both domes- 
tic and foreign, these ladies were not to be 
distressed. 

“Of course they do things awful crazy in 
Europe,” Mis’ Molly Wells later excused 
her. “Likely she couldn’t learn their 
funny ways.” 

A month of Miller’s Hollow, with Bar- 
bara and Lawrence Parmer planning their 
life there and talking of refurnishing the 
old Parmer house down the street among 
lilacs and apples, and then Aunt Beatrix 
returned to it, with: 

“Barbara! You don’t want to spend 
your life in this town with these people.” 

“Yes, I do, with Lawrence,”” Barbara 
said. 

“After you’ve been everywhere, seen 
everything, met everybody,” Aunt Beatiix 
amended, “that’s all very well. But how 
can you settle down here at first?” 

‘I can,” said Barbara, “with 
rence.” 

‘** Absurd thing!’ Aunt Beatrix thought. 
‘She doesn’t know what she wants. My 
mission is to let her look about.” 

Therefore at breakfast, one morning in 
October, when spice and chill were already 
in the air, Aunt Beatrix was found smiling 
over a letter. When Barbara joined her 

it was always Barbara who joined her at 
breakfast, never she who joined Barbara 
Aunt Beatrix said: 

“T have an offer of a furnished apart- 
ment in New York for the winter— some 
one who is going to Europe—a_ friend 
writes me of it—” and did not mention 
that she had commissioned the friend. 
“Shall we go?” 

Barbara lighted and glowed. Watching 
her, Aunt Beatrix saw no sign of regret at 
leaving Miller’s Hollow or anybody there- 
in contained. 

‘*A bank clerk in a town with one block 
of business houses,” the lady thought. “If 
I can save her from that, it will be equal to 
endowing her.” 


But I didn’t 


Law- 


“THE little apartment was in Park Ave- 

nue, and it was done in browns and 
yellows, as perfect a background for Bar- 
bara’s radiant youth as for the mellow 
beauty of Aunt Beatrix. The two were com- 
pletely comfortable, living the self-sur- 


rounded lives ot that little stratum yj 
money enough or more and, at that tine 
never a touch of Europe in the Consciousnes 
save as symbol for a wider playground, \ 
kind of golden age, romantic and ridiculoys 
Barbara and her Aunt Beatrix and the' 
apartment and their amusements had the 
aspects of the romantic and the ridiculoy 
Clement Slater, too. Clement, it ap. 
peared, was a friend of Aunt Beatrix’s, gn) 
at the first dinner-party that Aunt Beatri 
gave, Clement sat on Barbara’s left. }, 
was the usual youth of his type—rich, bys 
at his wholesome sports, busily idle withs 
‘Miss Beatrix tells me,” he said y 
Barbara that night at dinner, “that yo 
are engaged to a man in Miller’s Holloy 
I think I ought to tell you that I shall pa; 
no attention to him.” 
‘““He won’t even miss you!” said Bar. 
bara. 
Clement laughed. ‘‘ Now,” he said, “| 
know that I shall pay no attention to him,’ 
‘But I,” said Barbara, “shall.” 
‘“And not any to me?” Clement Slate 
inquired with his marvelously technica! 
manner of meaning what he said. 
“Oh, yes, to you of course,” Barbary 
told him. ‘‘ You are very interesting tome’ 
“Do you mind telling me how?” hf 
asked unwisely. 

“You are so different,” she said, “fron 
the man I’ve selected for my husband.” § 
“My word,”’ said Clement Slater, “you 
must be paying me a flattering attention!"f 

Barbara was charming in her defeat.— 
a gift which only a few good fairish 
scatter upon cradles. 


HEN Clement Slater was frankly tr-& 
ing for an effect, he enlisted all hi 
relatives, and they were many and grand 
Among them there was usually som 
charming occasion arising, and now hf 
used them all. Barbara and her Aw} 
Beatrix were gay after a fashion of which 
Miller’s Hollow only dreamed on lonel 
nights, snug in bed, shortly after nici 
o’clock. 
There was Clement’s own home in th 
east sixties—a white pile, with that super 
length of line from beam to floor whichf 
gave to chandelier and portiére the look of 
somewhere else. There was Mrs. Satterl 
Slater, Clement’s mother, who was as def 
tached in her home as a cat, and watched 
with much of a cat’s aloof and tolerant ani 
domestic air, the young folk gambol abou F 
her. She presided at perfect dinners, an 
she had guests whom Aunt Beatrix watche 
with satisfaction as they passed in revit’ 
before Barbara at the country place 
which they coached with Clement, and «i 
the Long Island week-end, and for th 
three days to Clement’s Virginia planti 
tion. 
It was on the return from this plantatio 
trip over Thanksgiving that Clemen 
driving his machine along the snowy roe 
looked straight before him and remat.t 
to Barbara at his side, 
‘You may not have observed it, Mis 
Barbara, but by now I am in earnest.” 
“In earnest,” said Barbara, “abo 
what?” 
‘“About you,” he informed her almo 
grimly. _ 
‘‘Haven’t you been in earnest all | 
time?” 
“You know that I haven’t.” 
“And when,” she inquired, “did yOR 
earnestly begin?” 
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EW YORK had come to jibe, Miller’s Hollow—unknowingly—to be 
jibed at, in order that it might be demonstrated that a man whose 
future lay in a one-horse town was no person for Barbara to continue in 
love with. How was New York to know that an abandoned baby, drift- 
ing in on the warm heart of Miller's Hollow, would set its plans awry: 
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“The devil of it is,’’ said Clement, 
“that I don’t know. You’re an insidious 
little thing. But I’m in deadly earnest 
now, I can tell you.” 

“Thank you kindly,” said 
dryly. 

‘Will you marry me, Barbara?” 

“T’ve told you that I’m engaged.” 

“Forget it— please!” 

“T have,” said Barbara, ‘forgotten 
what you just said. And you are to for 
get it, too.” 

Aunt Beatrix, on the back seat, was 
watching Clement. 

“Dear Barbara!” she thought. ‘“‘I cer 
tainly have saved her from Miller’s Hol 
low. Adroit of me!” 

Therefore she was unprepared to have 
Barbara come dancing before her, on the 
day following, crying, 

“Aunt Beatrix! He’s coming!” 

“To tea at four,” said Aunt Beatrix. 
“Wear your new mauve, Barbara, don’t 
you think?” 

“Not Clement,’ Barbara said absorb- 
edly. “‘Lawrence! He’s coming up to 
morrow night. His father will get here at 
noon. They’ll be here for three days. 
Oh, Aunt Beatrix, help me to get out of 
all the other engagements.”’ 


Barbara 


Barbara’s Aunt Beatrix 


Aunt Beatrix had a genius for indirec- 
tion, but’she did not always employ it. 
“Barbara,” she said now, “you’re not the 
sort of girl to marry the first man who asks 
you.” 

“Ves, lam—if I love him,” Barbara said. 

“Be awfully sure you love him then,” 


& Aunt Beatrix observed, “and are willing to 


give up everything for him.” 

‘*Give up everything,’” Barbara re- 
peated. ‘But if you love somebody, you 
never think of that.’ 

Aunt Beatrix suspected her of trying 
to sound noble, but Barbara’s look dis- 
armed her. Aunt Beatrix took another 
line. 

‘*Miller’s Hollow,”’ she 
cently. “How Lawrence Parmer will 
bring an air of Miller’s Hollow. Already 
I can see the main street, the three teams, 
the seven passers, the dray, the popcorn 


” 


said reminis- 


wagon. 

‘**Ves,” said Barbara contentedly. ‘Oh, 
Aunt Beatrix, I’m so happy that he’s com- 
ing.” 

Aunt Beatrix thought it over that night. 
Casually at breakfast she inquired where 
Lawrence and his father would be staying. 
His father would arrive that noon, hadn’t 
Barbara said? 


Toward noon Aunt Beatrix emerged o 
the avenue. 

When she entered the Waldorf alone 
after noon, Barbara’s Aunt Beatrix 
was one whom many eyes followed. Red 
hair and sables make a satisfying combina- 
tion. Also in the composition were a yellow 
wing, a bronze skirt, a face flushed from 
her walk, a slim, uncovered throat. All 
this Mr. John Parmer saw when, fresh 
from the mines of the Far West, he entered 
the palm room behind a page. 

He bowed before Aunt Beatrix and 
owned to his name, the grave, brown man 
whose hair looked too old to belong to 
Lawrence’s father, but whose eyes were as 
young as Lawrence’s own. 

“Unconventional” . he heard his 
guest say. “. . . I felt that I must see you 
alone. Atonce. There are reasons. 

Involuntarily he glanced down at her 
card, an interrogatory line barely conceal- 
ing itself. Aunt Beatrix noticed the 
strong, lean hands and the full lower lip 
warming the sensitive, contained line of 
the 10uth. 

“Tam Barbara Howell’s aunt,” she said. 

The gray, rather tired eyes which he 
lifted had no recognition. 

“You are (Continued on page 197) 
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They all went down the street in the May dusk, and into the old garden, sweet with lilacs and apple blossoms. 


The old, low house was lighted and welcoming. 


“It looks as if somebedy lived here, 


” 


cried Lawrence 
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MIRAN DY 
on being 
NUMBER 
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By 


Dorothy Dix 
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HAVE you ever wondered why 

second marriages are so happy? 
Why the man who gets a widow is 
supposed to draw a prize? Why a 
widower is always a good provider? 
Dorothy Dix has a new idea on 
the subject, which will surprise you 





















































‘“‘I’s seen a man whut was dat tight-fisted wid his fust wife dat she 
had to git up in de night an’ go through his clothes to git a quarter, 





E odder day Sis Pollyanna, whut 
sho’ am a smart woman an’ has 
got sense wid hit, drapped by 
my house fora little confab, an’ 

after we done passed de time of day, she 
says to me: 

“Sis Mirandy, ma’am,” she says, “I 
done come to ax yo’ advice on marryin’, 
which am a jubous road to travel, dat’s 
full of snares an’ pitfalls an’ strewed wid 
tacks, an’ dat sorter gives you de cold feet 
when you prognosticates "bout settin’ out 
on hit. 

“Co’se, when a gal is young, she don’t 
think nothin’ ’bout dis. She jest shuts her 
tyes an’ takes a leap, an’ trusses to luck 
dat she’ll fall in a kittle of fat instid of on 
a pile of rocks dat’ll break ev’y bone in her 
body, which, I misdoubts, is mos’ly de 
reason why hit’s de young an’ foolhardy, 
an’ dem whut ain’t cut deir wisdom teeth, 
dat does mos’ of de marryin’. 

“But when you stays single, lak I is, 
ontel you gits whar you is sightin’ de Ole 
Maids’ Home, you gits to be sorter bridal 
shy an’ skittish bout makin’ de jump.” 

“Well, Sis Pollyanna,” says I, “gittin’ 
married is one of de things dat you is sorry 
et you does an’ sorry ef you don’t do. So 
you can take yo’ choice of whedder you’d 
tather shed yo’ tears over a husban’ or 
becaze you ain’t got a husban’.” 

“Whut makes me say whut I does,” 
spons Sis Pollyanna, “is dat Brer Tomp- 
kins, whose wife done pass away some two 
yeahs ago, is done ax me to be No. 2, an’ 
whilst I ain’t one of dem women whut has 

























much appetite for warmed-over hearts an’ 
rehashed affection, still dere is p’ints "bout 
Brer Tompkins dat kinder strikes my 
fancy. 

“Yassum, he sho’ am a upstanding man 
whut’s got a sportly figger, an’, woman, 
he’s lak de mockin’-bird; he talks wid many 
tongues. Mo’over he’s a up-an’-doin’ man 
dat ain’t afraid of wuk, an’ he’s got money 
in de bank, an’ de woman whut marries 
him ain’t gwine to have to patch de seat 
of his britches de fust place, an’ needer is 
she gwine to have to take in washin’ to 
suppo’t him. 

Lookin’ at him dat way, hit appears 
lak dat he is a chanst dat any woman 
would grab an’ hot-foot to de altar wid, 
but I ain’t forgot dat Brer Tompkins’ fust 
wife was a meek-lookin’, scared-lookin’ 
little woman, whut always trailed along 
*bout three feet behin’ him an’ didn’t dast 
call her soul her own. 

“Nuther is I forgot dat folks used to say 
dat she used to have to git ev’y nickel she 
got out of Brer Tompkins wid a corkscrew, 
an’ dat when dere was any money spent 
on dollin’ up de fambly, hit went on his 
back instid of hers. Nawm, I can’t seem 
to call to mind dat married life was much 
of a picnic for de fust Mrs. Tompkins, an’ 
so I kind of hesitates to put on her shoes.” 

‘Shoo, Sis Pollyanna,” spons I, ‘you 
can’t tell nothin’ bout de way a man or a 
woman is gwine to treat deir second wife 
or husban’ by de way dey treated deir fust. 
Co’se in odder things you’s got a right to 
rake out anybody’s record an’ figger out 


des throw money at his second wife lak do!lar bills growed on trees” 





on deir past performances whut dey is 
lakly to do in de future. But dat don't 
hold good in matermony, which is a game 
dat ev’ybody plays different ev’y time dey 
gits a fresh deal an’ a new hand. 

‘“‘Becaze a man ain’t been a good hus- 
ban’ one time ain’t no sign an’ token dat 
de second time he gits married he ain’t 
gwine to be de model dat all de women in 
de neighborhood is pintin’ deir husbands 
to as de one whut knows how to appreciate 
de blessin’ of a wife. Many is de time dat 
I’s seen a man whut was dat tight-fisted 
wid his fust wife dat she had to git up in de 
night an’ go through his clothes to git a 
quarter to go to de movies on, des throw 
money at his second wife lak dollar bills 
growed on trees. An’ many is de man dat 
I’s done seed eatin’ out of his second wife’s 
hand, dat his fust wife was dat scared of 
dat she jumped when he spoke to her. 

‘An lakwise, Sis Pollyanna, I’sseed many 
a woman wid a red-haided temper an’ a 
tongue lak a crosscut saw, whut treated 
her po’ fust husban’ to one of dese heah 
continuous lecture performances, dat was 
dat mild an’ soft-spoken wid her second 
husban’ dat butter wouldn’t melt in her 
mouth. An’ many is de lazy, shif’less, 
triflin’ woman dat I’s seed keep a house 
lak a pigsty an’ make her husban’ cook 
his own vittels an’ nuss de baby an’ wash 
de clothes after he come home at night, 
dat turned aroun’ an’ was a boss cook an’ 
cleaner, an’ sp’iled her secon’ husban’ to 
death waitin’ on him. 

‘An’ dat’s (Continued on page 93) 









NEW STUDIES IN CROSS-STITCH¥ 


Suggestions for the Household 
By Anne Orr 


Much more attractive 13 
the tea-towel below for 
having a little teapot 
cross-stitched on it, and 
why not give the kitchen 
this al touch? 


Pantry shelzes will always look spoil 


The larger towel above is l Th 
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Very pretty suggestions are the 
and pincushion below, which 
that delicate touch which every 
seeks for her dress i -tabl: , the dainty 
guest-towel in the center, marked 
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providing fuel that will heat us up again. 
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T requires a long time to break a habit. 
Evolutionists tell us that habits are 
not hereditary. Nevertheless it seems 
to me that when fathers and mothers 

do a thing constantly, their children have 
aremarkable aptitude in imitating them 
which is almost as compelling as heredity 
itself. Drinking, to a certain extent, is a 
necessity. Our foods do not always con- 
tain a sufficient quantity of water for the 
needs of the body. While it is true that 
large quantities of water are formed in 
the body by the burning of our foods, 
even this additional amount is not suf- 
ficient at certain times. When the tem- 
perature rises and the activities of the body 
are undiminished, there is a tremendous 
loss of water through the perspiration. 
Thirst develops. Physiologists are not 
quite certain about the cause of thirst. 
The final cause is doubtless a diminution 
of the water content of the blood or tissues. 
The peculiar sensation of thirst is due to a 
sense of dryness in the mouth and throat. 
This is evidently only an indication of the 
need of water for the use of the body at 
large. The sensation of thirst is distrib- 
uted largely over the areas which carry the 
herves of taste, and thus the sensation 
is closely allied to the feeling of hunger. 

No one denies the necessity of drinking. 


When we order iced drinks with sugar in them, we are merely 
Lemonade, limeade, 
and orangeade, without sugar, are the best ‘‘cooling’’ drinks 


SOFT DRINKS 
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The great question is what to drink. We 
have in this country a most remarkable 
development of legislation in the way of 
determining what to drink. Weare the 
only nation in the world which has in- 
cluded in its fundamental constitution a 
prohibition of certain beverages. This 
prohibition has passed beyond the realm of 
the legislature and h:s found lodgment in 
the organic law of the land itself. National 
and state legislatures have by acts con- 
trolled to a greater or less extent, bv 
taxation and otherwise, the manufscture 
and use of certain beverages as well as 
foods. This has been done under the 
general principle of protecting the public 
welfare. But now we have gone further 
and forbidden the manufacture and sale 
for drinking purposes of all beverages con- 
taining alcohol in quantities likely to pro- 
duce intoxic:tion. Just what this shall 
be is yet to be defined either by law or by 
the courts. Apparently, in the opinion of 
our lawmakers, a beverage containing in 
excess of a half of one percent of alcohol 
is intoxicating. An intoxicating beverage, 
in so far as alcohol is concerned, is com- 
monly known as a “hard” liquor. More 
frequently “hard” liquor belongs rather 
to the distilled than to the fermented 
liquor. But we must have a more sweep- 





_ mentation at 





















ing classification now in order that we 
may define a soft drink. In popular lan- 
guage, a soft drink is one that contains 
no larger percentage of alcohol than the 
Legislature or the courts permit under 
the Nineteenth Amendmenrt. 

The advent of national prohibition has 
necessarily stimulated to an enormous 
extent the manufacture of soft drinks in 
the sense above described. Typical among 
these drinks are those that more or less 
resemble the old hard liquors, especially 
beer. A beverage which looks like beer, 
foams like beer, tastes like beer, and still 
has less than one-half of one percent ot 
alcohol in it is known as ‘‘near beer.” 
This beverage is made of extract ot malt, 
to which hops have been added, as in the 
manufacture of real beer. Either the 
alcohol it contains is added purposely, 
or else an incipient fermentation is per- 
mitted to produce the limited alcohol 
content. It is difficult to stop the fer- 
the exact point required. 
This can be done only by raising the tem- 
perature ot the mixture to a degree which 
kills the yeast. It probably is easier to 
permit a normal fermentation to proceed 
and then to dilute this mixture with the 
unfermented (Continued on page 186 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box ts on page 90) 
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The Winter Silhouette ts New— Fronts and Backs 


are Flat with Panniers at the Sides 


HE Openings of the Paris Dress- 
makers are especially interesting, 

as we again look forward to a win- 

ter when we shall all feel an interest in 
the new styles. And new styles there are. 
In a résumé of the more interesting, 
points of the Paris Openings, we find that 


WORTH 
whose clothes always have the charm of 
dignity, shows low, draped evening cor- 


Only the crown of this hat of black velzet is 

ible, as the brim *s entirely covered with blue 

ostrich feathers witch droop about the edge 
60 


KO" 


sages with folds pulled out in loops at the 
shoulder. In some instances panniers 


are used. Other frocks show crosswise 


ODETTE 
For tailored suits satlor 
this winter will be smart. A very 
becoming one is shown above, of 
brown suede and trimmed with a 
satin band, the ends of which fal 
to one side in picturesque fashior 


Jn Upe 


even tn hats, as this one of rust red 


with a 


drapery about the body, which this sea- 
son, as never before, is uncorseted. 


LANVIN 
features enormous panniers in her evening 
frocks, straight, slender, sleeveless corsages, 
much tulle. Cossack turbans are shown, end 
Slavic ideas are found in tailored suits with 
huge cuffs of gray mongolic fur flaring from 
wiist to elbow and made with detachable 
furruftsat the neck. (Continued on page 222) 


Paris shows a great tendency to red this 


cott crown and rolling brim, 
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New in hap is this hat of brown velze 
turned up squarely in front and trimmed 


vith an audacious bit of brown feather 


Untrimmed is the red ducetyn frock at the left above 
except for red taffeta plaited flounces on each side. 
The evening dres: at the right, of blue veltel, 
as acest and an odd trimming of black satin ribbon 
Made oF gray elours de la née is the coat at left ceith 
a belt used only across the front and back, drawn 
under at the sides, and with no visible means of fe 

tening. Its Slavic collar and cuffs are of chinchilla 


The coat Of gray duvetyn to the right is unbelted 
at the back but finished in front with an enamel-d 
buckle. It has the new yoke-like effect over the 
houlders and a tight collar and cuffs of black fur 





Shows Such Extended Panniey 
That the Hoop Effect 
Appears Again 


Picturesque 
ceith a brim 


flattering, and a 





French evening gowns point to th 


vighteenth-century influence 

lovely panniers at the side, as the 
taffeta one below shows, trimmed 
l silver lace flow 


a cream and 
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lvet evening cloak 1 Imerica 


Beauty shows distinction in the shirred, 
i| arf-like arrangement of the material 
} wer the shoulders. The rather broad, | 
L upstanding collar is of luxurious sable | 


Brocaded Satins and Silks Will Be Worn With ( 
Wraps of Velvet and Glittering 
Fabrics Collared With Fur 


Wade of salmon and gold brocaded ribbon combined with gold 


net over saimon sat the p 





photographed evening dress above 1 
7 } Pepe > P ‘ . Be 7 at ss . - Tl, » 
looped on the sides and tintshed with gold fringe. The 
kirt is turned under at the edee to gt:e a harem effect 


Most effective for semi-evening wear would be the gown to the 
left, of black chiffon trimmed with rou white glass beads on 
both the bodice and the skirt. The ceaisthas atransparent top, 
and the girdle of black satin iy nnished with a cerise velvet rose 
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Odette’s Hats in Plaids and Furs are Odd 
ln Shape and Finished With 


Unusual Ornaments 

















Duvetyn, which is to be so popular this season, is the ma- 

rial used tn this snug, warm coat. Of an old blue color, 
the Partstenne chose it to blend with her brown fur collar. 
To complete the ensemble she wears a smart velvet toque 
Scotch kilties have fascinated beau Parts, for they are now 
using plaids even in thetr hats as the one at the right proves, 


* nore - - ! 
anamber crescent in black, red, and green. 


of the new hats, it has a softly rolling brim 





Smart in its simplict lightly mushroom shape 


cru hed « rown, and untrimmed save for knots of gold braid 


Paris thinks small hat harm and ha 
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Duvetyn and Coque Feathers 
Are Exceedingly Smart 


In Hats 








t and unusual is the shap Oxford red. 

ad ut t ly n abo c. with a b r} n r ae Hit up al one 
le and wider on the other where trimmed 

f ith ‘ Oqduée fe atl: er. f {ii 4 Me ré d ‘ olor 
















MODELS FROM OGILYVI 















y pliable is the smaller model above « 
ight blue velvet. The brim, whi 
htly upturned at the front aced % 
> kid and worn seith a croll 
This model again indicates the tendency ¢ 
the brim to turn away jrom the face. Iti 
of black duvetyn with a soft crown and trim- 
ming of black Cellophane fringe on the eds 





COLOR AND GLITTER MARK THE NEW SILKS 


In Every Variety of Satin, Crépe, and Silk Duvetyn 


YILKS were never lovelier, and prices 
J were never higher, so it is more essential 
than ever to buy wisely. There are some 
new editions of old favorites as well as 
some new weaves. These are particularly 
attractive. Perhaps of first interest is a 
new fabric called Dovedown. It has been 
well named, for it is as soft as the plumage 
of a dove’s breast, and yet it promises 
service—and good service. All! the creas- 
ing, the rubbing of the nap, which cast 
a blot on the silk duvetyns of the past, 
have been eliminated. It has all the 
charm of the old duvetyns in appearance, 
and far greater wearing qualities. Since 


every fabric with a duvetyn face is to be 
especially smart this winter, this lovely 
material will be one of the leaders. It may 
be used for the one-piece frock worn early 
in the autumn with furs. for the three- 
piece costume later on, and for the draped 
wrap of the year. 


Materials for the Smocks 


This season we are going to see a good 
smocks 


many smart little worn with 







MATERIALS FROM MALLINSON 


tailored skirts to form dresses. Sometimes 
the colors match, and sometimes there is 
a contrast. One of the most fascinating 
new materials for such a smock or lor 
trimming a gown is Kumsi-Kumsa, 4 
lovely silk material with a woven design 
running through it in an irregular fashion 
which suggests hand embroidery. This 
is in color combinations reflective of the 
autumn—rich maroons with black, deep 
blues on the sapphire tint also with black, 
purples of different hues combined with a 
black background. A suggestion of this 
is given below in the balloon at th 
extreme right. (Continued on page 4 
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An attractive model is 
the squirrel cape coat 
above, showing the new 
hip length which will be 
very fashionable this 
season. It has loose 
leeves just reaching 
the wrists, making tt 
lip on over a 
dress ar suit, and a@ 
broad collar which 
be worn open or closed 
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oat is distir gu tshed tl 4 
traight lines, a wide collar in soft 
ct, and bell ! abo 
of Hudson seal charwi por 





For the young girl-or for tatlored wear, the short 
scarf with one end thrust through a slit will again 

j aes LET Pee Sake 
be the mode. Such a scarf is equally pretty tn seal, 





. ] aa 
mole, or squirrel, as illustrated to ti ris 











Here is something very inexpensive in 
a new fur—stone marien opossum—a 
Soft, short fur resembling fox and ex- 
tremely durable, made in a small, sin- 
gle-animal scarf attractively colored 
im tan and black, approximately $13 


One of the new fur coats is illustrated 
at the left, made of Victory marmot 
dyed a soft taupe color and trimmed 
with a self border of the fur. It has 
a becoming shawl collar and the much- 
ought-after bell sleeves, about $1350 
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1 smart ajternoon fro k ts at the lejt above, o/ Kitien’s Lav 
crépe—a soft satin material—twith sleeves and sides embroidered 
in metal thread. Black with gold or silver, navy swith silzer, all 
black, all navy, about $75. The new bouffant line at the hip: 
ts shown in the taffeta frock at right above, in pink, matze, 
turquoise, pale bluc, Nile green, peach, or black, about $50) 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


pe Dresses, Furs and: Suits You Can 
Find in Your Own Locality 


J CTOBER is an important month from the stand- 

point of the wardrobe. We have selected for you 
some inexpensive serge dresses, and a rare opportunity 
is the fur scarf above. The clothes on these two 
pages are to be found in the good Fifth Avenue shops 
and in hundreds of others throughout the country. 


The useful dress of satin and Georgette clot 
answers so well for afternoon and informal eve 


occasions is shown at the left below. The front of the 


} 








wast and the sleeves are of Georgette embroidered in Sel 

. - . “* } } * 
color, with a panel of satin giving style to the back; 
in navy, black, brown and taupe, approximately $te 


The new neck-line showing the raglan sleeve embroid' red 
n gold tracery distinguishes the navy blue serge Jrock 
at the right below, which shows a becoming tunic to give 
the new peplum effect. It is an exceedingly pract 
and smartly cut dress of good wearing quality and 3 
priced at the exceptional value of approximat $5? 
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The becomingtiess of vel- 
teen always ¢ I 
and this year it will be 
smart as well. The model 
at left ts of Boulevard vel- 
ons its simplicity insu 
1 martness. In na 
Llack, brown, iaupe, Bur- 
cundy, prune or green; 14 
to 40, appron imately 48 
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navy blue serge at the righ 


7 . 
center, tucked in a 





mond-shaped design on th 
waist and skirt; about $33 
The beaded frock at extren 


right is in satin with a 






straight underskirt turned 
under. In navy, b 
brown, or taupe, about 









WRITE GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING FASHION 
SERVICE TO FIND OUT 

WHAT SHOP IN YOUR 

OWN LOCALITY SHOWS Z 
THE MODELS ON THESE 74%; 
TWO PAGES. IF YOU + 
CAN NOT GET THEM, ] 
WE WILL BUY THEM UP- 
ON RECEIPT OF CHECK 
OR MONE Y-ORDER 
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Winter Models in Suits and 
Dresses Still Show 
Stra ight Lines 


French Panniers Will By 


the Newest Feature on 










ven ing Gowzs 











For dinner wear or for the 
theater this attractive black 
dress is one of the stand-bys of 
the wardrobe. The one at 
ight above is of shadow lace 
over taffeta with moiré ribbon 
bands giving it an effective 
apron line; 34 to 44, $29.50 


An all-round dress to be worn 
under the top-coat is the navy 
blue one-piece frock in an ex- 
cellent quality of tricotine, to 
the extreme left below. The 
only trimming is well-shaped 
huttons and a narrow belt; 
14 to 18 and 36 to 42, $32.50 

























A preity but in Densive ene. 
ning gown ts tl ne at le} 


above, with a stm ple surplice 





bodice and full skirt over ay 
accordion-plaited chiffon a nd 
lace foundation; a becomin 
model lo be had ! r¢ hid, ian. 
quoise, maize or black, $45.00 


Of wool velours is the suit a 
right center below, which cay 
be depended Upon for its style, 
cut, and material. The coai 

scut on straight lines with nar- 
row, close-fit lig si yulders, and 
a smart looking belt, in blue. 
brown, mouse or black, $59.50 


A one-piece tricotine dress x The suit at extreme right below 
om ik shy . . S ; ; : . j 
which suggest the tunic or \ao in an excellent quality « 

) ) J ee - ° ‘Py 
coat style is the » odel to the 3 ileertone 1n deer color with a 
eft center below, coh ich comes traight front, stitched pockets, 
in navy blue embroidered in and fur collar of Ringtail—afur 


black thread. The square neck 
finished with a soft collar to 
relieve the line; 30 to 42, $39.50 


» 


= 
S fereerst 


a) 
? 


like Australian opossum, Also 
in brown with nutria collar, 
0? nhooON ford ne th eal, $98.50 
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If you can not find the models on these tw 
pages in your local shops, we will buy 
them on receipt of check or money-order. 
dress, Good Housekeeping Shopping 
Service, 119 West 40th St., New York Cit 
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Most attractive as a suit waist ts the 
one at left above, of Georgette with a 
real filet collar and lined throughout; 
navy, brown, or taupe trimmed with 
beige, and black with white, $16.65. 
All these waists run from 32 to 44 
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fashionable thi ~. 
> one at the extreme LA 
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} + sm 
or brown, nand em- 






omes in the new mahogany 
n, taupe, and 
all black, and is cut with 
tractive three-quarter 
and finished with a 
belt. It is priced at 





broidered in contrasting colors. 
fk a Age id anid 
The cowl collar is of satin 


; , ! 
elf-c olor, and the bottom 


color, navy, bro 







if the th ree-quarter sleeves 
trimmed with a band of satin; 
unusually valued at $9.75 







Indicative 7) | the light-colored _—————— 4 : : One nd ae yb wool Yo 
waist of Georgette cloth to 
wear with a suit is the second 
one to the left above, of ex- 
ellent quality, which may 


be had in white, flesh color, 





smocks which are going to b 










season is show 





*h at the right center 
It may be had in gray 
with navy bands embrot 

















: est ; in gray chenille; or in navy or 
and bisque. The neck ts hi ila . gery pts 
in 3 VW henna, embroidered with gray, 
vin a square collar, th) } , 
and taupe with Copenhagen 
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made of in accordion plaited 
frill trim the front $14.50 
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neck-line and the plaited s kirt “a length , . . I - ; 
’ Short figure. he fringe, & 









are the new features of this 


navy blue tricotine frock, 
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ZIvesS the panel e] 





hich ne belt of 
hich a £ ] } Ae ¢ r elt of é€ 
“hich may be had embroidered ver a o J 





comes in taupe, navy, ald 
black in misses’ sizes, 14 to 1®. 
li °°, 36 to 44, $49.50 


ahal 





Se calf col fe a 
in self-color or gold thread. 





A narrow ribbon forms the 
fash; 14 to 20 vears, $49.50 
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ANY mothers are quite distracted, 
this autumn. to know how to 
stretch a moderate income—which is not 
always increased with the rise in post-war 
prices—to meet the needs of growing chil- 
dren, for children will outgrow in a season 





DE PINNA 





Brother is on his vay to 
SC hool, dressed in a prac- 
tical homespun suit but, 
his back view unfortu- 
nately does not reveal his 
pockets with buttoned 
flaps. From 7 to16 years. 
HTe is reaching for his 
mackinaw made of 
good mackinaw cloth. 
His Alpine cloth hat 
comes in green, brown, 
or gray mixtures 


all their carefully chosen garments. Where 
there are a number in a family it is possi- 
ble to pass down not only frocks and coats. 
but shoes and underwear, to the next in 
size. To keep the family happy, however. 
no one child should have all the “hand- 
me-downs,” but also some new garment to 
offset the remodeled ones. Where there is 
but one child, partly worn dresses of all 
sorts should be remodeled, and the new 
ones bought should be of good wearing 
qualities, even though the prices are higher 
than last year. 

Prices are higher than last vear. alarm 
79) 

























ingly so, but although this is the case, and 
economy has to be considered, the wiser 
way is to buy fewer clothes, at higher 
prices, of good material, cut, and work- 
manship, than a number at lower prices, 
as they will not only look better but will 
last longer. In my experience, this has 
been a distinct economy. 

Although each child will have some 
dresses and perhaps a coat left over from 
last season, one or more of the essentials 
of the wardrobe will have to be bought, 
and whatever the essentials may be, it 
will be found that the prices are much 
higher than those of the spring. 

Let us consider the needs of a family 
of three children: a boy of twelve vears; 


























Fem Crementy Farrel ye 


ECONOMICAL WARDROBES FOR CHILDREN 


From the Standpoint of a Mother of Three 

























Little sister has climbed on a chair to display her 
lovely news wool velours coat lined with Venetian 
and trimmed with a nutria fur collar. In navy, 
brown, reindeer, Copenhagen blue, henna, and 
Pekin; 2 to 6 yrs., 0.50. Her black or brown 
velours hat, ribbon trimmed, 2 to 6 yrs., $6.25 


A happy child is the one at the right below, wear- 
ing a white batiste blouse trimmed with colored 
buttons and an effective running stitch in yellow, 
f green, and rose, 10 to 14 years. 





plaid kilted skirt worn with it is of fu 
fabric and may he had in various plaid 
The middy blouse at left below is of White galated 


with long or short sleeves. It comes in all white 
or white with navy collar and cuffs, and will 
be made to order in several other colors. The 
bloomers and skirt are of white galatea or of 


dark blue serve and come in s.ses 6 to 14 yrs. 









































blue or gray 
right, with inverted plait 
with a wool material. 6 to 10 ¥ 


hlack, or brown velours hat. 6 







For baby 


\ he nf 






























































Lf pies hae ; Middy blouses with dark blue serge 
a fe) slag ool apap 9 asgtgetgpcty te: kilted skirts and blouses are always smart 
oui? 7 for school and general wear and have the 
y ; ilvantage of saving laundry, a great con- 
\ ee air 7 ee. sideration in these days of high, scarce 
V7 ‘ oeAGi - ‘egy wg rig gar "eee ae labor. Equally smart is the middy, and a 
; ; bit more dressy when worn with white 
; i Si deat kilted skirt and bloomers, the touch of 
Pa a color being in the dark blue collar and 
culls and the black or red tie. 
he : ’ J SS SSS SSS The middy on page 72 at the left below 
: rt G is of white galatea and may be had either 
ave ; with long or short sleeves, in all white or 
with navy collar and cuffs. The kilted 
and bloomers to match are of excel- 
lent quality of fine ribbed dark blue serge. 
the underwaist of the skirt being both de- 
tachable and washable—an unusual feature. 
The separate skirt and waist shown in 
the same picture are really quitenew. The 
blouse is trimmed with colored buttons on 
a loose thread and stitching to match. The 
plaid skirt is decidedly smart, the two 
being adjusted to the child’s figure, not 
too high or too tight, so as to make her 
look like a little old woman cut down, but 


in just the right place, by an under-belt, 














l buy then 





Good H u Dir Sh pping Servi 


two girls, one ten vears and the other four. 





yf ow ner For instance, the boy’s school suit which which leaves no chance for the waist to 

enetian = ey Sis mos, atas j : | 

i cae ale lormerly may have cost $15 to $18, now is escape and give an untidy appearance. 
ae $25 to $30, and with only one pair of trou- These two frocks described above—the 


mna, and : “ee ag ee 
pig Fer sers, Extra trousers have their individual 


5. $6.25 price. The nicer suit formerly around 
S15 Is now $30 to $35; the same holds 
good of the mackinaw, now around $21, a 
rise of at least S5 over a year or two ago. 


smart little separate skirt and waist, and 
the galatea middy and serge skirt, De 
Pinna is showing at a remarkably low 
figure. considering cut, cloth and the high 
price of every: hing. 


on’, wear It is not likely that all of these garments The guimpe frock, aside from its attrac- 
h colored fF Will have to be purchased in one season, tive appearance, has so many features to 
in yellost p but where it is necessary it requires an recommend it that its popularity is rapidly 
apy — of —_ $75 to $80 for these few increasing. It may be cut either high or 
us plaid ig ges. alone. he older girl’s low, often suggesting a little vest, sleeve- 

dollar may pro ably total one hundred less or with sleeves to the elbow. Various 

‘ollars and over, and the younger child’s materials may be used, such as serge or 

only a little less. any plaid wool material, gingham, linen, 
— ; There are one or two new suggestions and many other substantial fabrics. This 
all whit this season in the frocks with guimpes, is a particular advantage, as many 
and will Washable waists, and separate. skirts. mothers prefer to keep a growing girl 
yrs. The These are especially good for the girl of sure in wash dresses, even in ‘the winter- 
ee ofS eight years and older, but may also be er time. The guimpe makes an extra wear 
aia. Worn by her vounger sister. possible. (Continued on page 225 
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Of tan ch fion, the over-are 

above snaps to a taffeta founda 
tion, and the evening wrap belox 
is made from a full satin cape 


ll j7 RK, a 
mbined wit! 


ate tched 


Secrets of Remodeling 
Effectively and 


tconomically 


HILE it is being argued that duriag 

the period of readjustment we mus! 
buy as much of everything as possible, so 
that our industries can be supported by 
the demand and thereby employment made 
for returning soldiers there are many of 
those whose incomes have not risen in 
proportion to the high prices, and whose 
purchases are necessarily confined prin- 
cipally to the needs of every-day living, the 
high cost of which must often be deducted 
from the sum set apart for personal ex- 
penditures. 

Just how long this situation will last it is 
hard to foretell, but while it does, the 
women placed in this position will need to 
go on being economical and practical in 
the matter of clothes—first, by giving up 
the more intricate models, the succe:sful 


execution of which demands a high-priced 
74 


rUldce X 


faficta joundati 


dressmaker; then, by keeping to ihe mor 
substantial fabrics both in quality and 
color; and last, by choosing designs and 
patterns which do not cut the material too 
much--by that means making easy their 
remodeling. 
For example, the full, straight skirt 
having seams only on each side, whic 
were worn in 1916, are especially adaptabk 
for remaking at che present time, and fron 
the fullest ones, with the more or less scan 
vardage of material that is still being used 
an entire up-to-date gown can sometime 
he evolved. The attractive one-piett 
frock at the left above was remade from: 
black satin skirt cf this type, the ext 
fulness of which, while not in this instance 
being enough for the complete bodice, was 
however, abundant to make the collar 
cuffs, belt, and smart-looking bloused pant 
in the back. The material used for th 
iro t of the bodice, the skiri yoke, and th 
sleeves is vivid green taffeta, and the but 
tons are of black satin. The black coll 
and cuffs are plaided off with heavy, gree 
silk stitching. ‘Continued on page 1; 
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Children’s Sake 


Now is their strenuous season. They 
must grapple with new tasks, with harder 
problems. And they are growing, too. 


Your problem is to fortify these active young 
minds and bodies, with simple inviting nour- 
ishment every day. 


They cannot fail to benefit in every way by 
the regular use of 


*Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup 


Its strengthening effect on digestion, its 
captivating flavor give added zest to the entire 
meal and make other food also yield increased 
nutriment and energy. 


Let this tempting soup do its full share in 
building up your boys and girls. 


21 kinds 


CAMDEN,N.J.,.U-S-A- 


“ST 6e- 
\OEMARK REG NOS anne. 7BeOe 


‘Campbell's for me? Well I'll say so! 
That's the splendiferous fare, 

That’s why I study and play so 
With pep and ambition to spare.” 


In using advertisements see page 4 




















The Zenith 
of Fashion 


* To enhance the charms of 


lovely woman — this is the 


enviable achievement. that 
_ the art. of the weaver has 


ALLINSON’ 
Silks de Luxe 


the versatile, captivating, 


‘quality Silks that lend the 
coveted individuality to 
gowns, suits, wraps, skirts 
and blouses. 


Rich and alluringly lovely 
are these new silk creations: 


CHINCHILLA SATIN 
pre-eminent for Dresses, Suits and Wraps 


DOVEDOWN 
the chiffon duvetyn 
DREAM-MIST 
a crepy tissue in chameleon effects 
PUSSY WILLOW 
KUMSI-KUMSA 
DEW-KIST 
INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE 
‘ROSHANARA CREPE — 
KHAKI-KOOL 


(All registered trade-mark names) 


By the yard at the best Silk Departments — 
in wearing apparel at the better Garment — . 
Departments and Class Shops. 


MALLINSON | & CO., Inc. 


“The New Sitk First” 


October Good Housekeeping 


Cleaning Discoveries and Others 


Good Ho us 


Discoveries wanted! 


ekee ping 


Institute 


What are you 


doing to save yourself time or money, 


or both? 


lar for every 


We'll pay at least one dol- 
available 


discovery. 


Stamps must be enclosed if the return 
of unavailable manuscripts is desired. 


To Make Table Oi'cloth More Durable 
To make table oilcloth more satisfactory and 
durable, clean it well and rub it occasionally 
with liquid wax, always polishing well after- 
ward. It will be easier to keep clean, and its 
lifetime will be prolonged indefinitely. To 
polish it successfully, wrap a soft cloth or a 
piece of flannel around a smoothing iron, using 
this for a polisher. Mrs. M.N. W., Il. 


To Renovate Feather Pillows—Torenovate 
feather pillows or to dry feathers, use the 
following method: Remove the bag from your 
vacuum cleaner. Rip the end of a_ pillow 
enough to fit on the cleaner; fasten it tightly 
and turn on the electric current. The air thus 
created rapidly agitates and dries the feathers. 
In a few minutes they are as light and fluffy 
as new, Mrs. O. F. B., Pa. 


Cold-Cream for Cleaning Plaster Casts— 
I.very woman knows the benefit of cold- 
creaming her face, but who ever heard of wash- 
ing the Venus de Milo with cold cream? My 
small plaster model of the Venus became quite 
soiled. To wash plaster casts, even with 
delicate soap, destroys the ivory tint and makes 
white blotches in the glaze. Remembering 
how I used to wash the wax faces of my little 
girl’s doll-babies with butter, in the good old 
days, I experimented with my Venus with 
something less expensive. With a soft rag I 
gently rubbed the beautiful figure with cold- 
cream, taking all the dirt from the creases and 
folds of the drapery and making the face as 
fresh as the dew, as a Venus should be. Now 
my Venus need never be dirty. 

Mrs. F. M., Ky. 

A Hint for House Cleaning — Having white 
linen window shades that were perfectly good 
but exceedingly soiled, I began to look up 
prices for having them dry cleaned or laun- 
dered. I found that it would cost almost 
as much as new shades, so decided to do 
it myself. TI took the sticks out and the 
curtains off the rollers. I put them first into 
cold water and then into hot suds which had 
ammonia init. I laid them on the wash-board 
and scrubbed them with a floor brush, rinsed 
them well, and hung them up without wringing. 
I watched them closely so they would not get 
too dry, and ironed them while quite wet: 
this brought all the dressing back. If any cur- 
tain was badly sunburned, I reversed it. ‘Then 
! pressed in the hems and stitched them on the 
machine, put them back on the roller and the 
stick in the hem. I either washed or replaced 
all the tassels, and my shades look like new. 
It is better to do just a few at a time as they 
dry quickly. Mrs, E. H., O 


A Durable Laundry Bag—We send our 
wash to the laundry and have had considerable 
trouble with baskets, which get broken so 
readily. We thought of making a bag, but 
instead of using gingham or calico, we hit on 
the plan of using canvas ‘“‘boat-sail drill” for 
our bag. It comes about thirty inches wide, 
and a bag takes just two yards. ‘The canvas is 
very easily sewn on a sewing-machine. Use 
common tape or braid for a draw string, 
stencil or print your name on the outside, and 
you will have a bag that will stand hard usage 
lor years, and one that will stand quite a soak 
ing from rain Lefore it will wet through. 

Mes. 2.7. SUNY. 


Hanging Net Curtains—-To prevent undue 
shrinkage and uneven hanging, I baste a casing 
of strong muslin to the bottom hem of net cur. 
tains, then hang them while still slightly damp 
and run a second curtain rod through the muslin 

casing. The weight of the rod causes them to 
dry at their maximum length and to hang 
evenly. Mrs. W. F.L., N.Y, 


New Curtains for the Sewing-Room— 
Lighting in a sewing-room is a problem which | 
solved with the aid of these curtains. Two 
windows of normal size, close together, were 
treated to upper and lower sash curtains, as 
pictured in the Goon Hovsexercing §Iy- 
STITUTE kitchen. The lower sash curtains are 
drawn together, while the upper sashes are 
parted, thus letting the light focus down from 
above. The soft light through the lower cur- 
tain is sufficient to thread the needle, and the 
light from above brilliantly illuminates the 
work without impairing the sight. 

Mrs. F. A. S., Pa. 


To Take Off a Crochet Pattern—.\n easy 
and quick way of taking off a tatting or crochet 
pattern is to do so with the use of photogra- 
phers’ blueprint paper. Place the pattern over 
the blueprint paper and a glass over all; expose 
to sunlight for a few minutes, wash in clear 
water, and dry, as per blue-print directions. 

Miss R. FE. P., Pa. 


For Stringing Beads—My three-year-old 
boy liked to string beads, but the long, point 
needle steering toward his eyes made me 
very fearful, and the interruptions caused by 
rethreading the needle were numerous, until [ 
discovered a safe and sane substitute. I found 
that he could use an ordinary shoe-lace with the 
little, blunt, metal ends. I bought a box of the 
ten-cent ordinary kindergarten beads in bright 
colors with large centers, and now my boy 
safely amuses himself for hours with this inex- 
pensive device. Mrs. J. W. ( 


Economy in Cravons—Here is a simple 
discovery, or rather an economy, which we 
practise in sharpening our little boy’s wax 
crayons. The points become blunt very quick- 
ly, as the wax wears away so easily. Instead 
of cutting away a considerable amount of the 
crayons and often breaking the newly-made 
point before fishing the sharpening process, 
thus necessitating a further whittling of the 
crayon, we hold it either before the fire or over 
the gas-jet and warm the wax slightly; then 
fashion it into a smooth, tapering point without 
a particle of loss. This economy is indeed a 
small one for home practise, but for the kin- 
dergarten or primary school teacher it should 
prove a considerable saving. 

Mrs. A. B. M., W. Ve. 


A Cold Compress—.\ nurse recently told 
me of a new way of preparing a cold water 
compress for a sore throat, which I have since 
used and found very effective. First take 4 
thin piece of gauze or old handkerchief two 
inches wide and a trifle longer than the neck 
size. Over that lay one thickness of absorbent 
cotton slightly smaller than the gauze, and 
inside place your strip of cold, wet cloth. Pin 
on carefully with tiny safetypins, and the re 
sult will be a speedy cure without the stiff neck 
occasioned by a dripping flannel cloth. 

L. F.O., Ill 
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Just as pretty as the day you bought it 


Today laundering need not ruin the finest fabrics 


OU used to think you might as 

well throw your dainty things away 
as trust them to the laundress! So you 
bowed to fate and ran up truly fright- 
ful cleaners’ bills. 


But these are horrid, bad dreams of 
the past. Today there is hardly a 
fabric that Lux has not made it pos- 
sible to launder quickly, perfectly. 


There’s no harsh rubbing of soap on 
the fabric, and then more rubbing to get 
the dirt out. You just dip the garment up 
and down, gently squeezing the rich Lux 


lather through the most soiled places. 


You can keep your silk blouses and 
camisoles all shimmery and fresh look- 
ing. Your flossiest sweater will not 
grow too tight and small. Even the 
blankets will come out big and fluffy 
as when you first tucked them in. 


You will wonder when you see how 
quickly and easily Lux takes care of all 
your precious belongings! 

Your grocer, druggist or department 
store has Lux.—Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


LUX WON'T INJURE ANYTHING 
PURE WATER ALONE WON'T INJURE 


TO WASH SILK BLOUSES 


Whisk a tablespoonful of 
Lux into a thick lather in 
half a bowlful of very hot 
water. Add cold waiter until 
lukewarm. Dip your blouse 
through the foamy lather 
many times. Work it about 
in the suds—do not rub. 
Rinse three times in clear, 
lukewarm water. Rollina 
towel. When nearly dry 
press with a warm iron— 

>ver a hot one. 


Copyrighted, 1919, by Lever Bros. Co. 
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| How To Treat Superfluous Hair 











By Nora Mullane 
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ALemon — 


on the sink 


Keeps Hands Soft 


OAP, washing-powders, 
dish-washing, grease— 
won’t hurt hands if you keep 
a lemon on the sink—and 





















use it. 


When the dishes are finished sim- | 
ply rub the lemon over the hands. 
The lemon juice removes the grease 
stains, cuts the alkali in the soap, 





and leaves the skin soft, smooth 


and white. 





No need to have ugly, uncomfort- 





able, dry, rough, red hands if you | ae se oe 
i , ; Lotions may be applied three times a day unless they irritate the skin; 

that case, stop using them for one day and apply a soothing 
ream. To use lotion, pour a small quantity of the liquid into a saucer 
is needed and apply with a piece of absorbent cotton, always being very 
to use a fresh piece each time applied 


will do this regularly. 





Practically all “Beauty Shops” | 


areful, for hygienic reasons, 











use lemons for the skin because they 

























have studied the skin’s needs. 


You who wash dishes even occa- 


sionally should never fail to use 
lemons in this way. 
Order lemons now. Once try 


this natural method of protecting 
hands and you'll always keep a lemon 


= ore 
on the SINR. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good 


Lemons 


are practically seedless and full of the 
most effective juice. All first class dealers 
sell the 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


A Non-Profit Co-operativ¢ Orga 
10,000 Growers. 
Secti 36, Los Angeles Califor:ix i 






()-tober Good Housekeeping 


The 


Al PER a glorious summer spent out of 
doors, the majority of young girls come 
back badly tanned or freck led, because they 
have neglected, in all their enjoyment, to give 
to their complexions the necessary care. Per- 
haps they have wished to become tanned, as in 
sports clothes girls find it becoming, but when 
they return to town, they find it decidedly 
out of place and imm cdiately wish to restore 
the skin to its natural color. It is with this 
thought in mind that we have endeavored to 
find remedies which will enable them to re- 
deem their good looks without ruining the 
skin. Health is the cornerstone of beauty, 
but not all healthy people are beautiful 
Freckles can usually be removed by the 
desquamation of scarf-skin, but their re- 
currence can not be prevented. They will come 
back just as soon as the skin is exposed to 
the such as the sun and wind. 
By taking drastic means of removing them, 
the skin is made both coarse and sensitive. 
same is true of tan. 
lo overcome the effects of the summer sun 
and wind, I should advise girls and women 
to patronize the simple home remedies, and, 
in my experience, lotions and astringent 
tonics are more effective than creams. 
Cold-cream is all right in its proper place 
and is essential sometimes, but it must not 
be left on the skin too long. In fact,-creams 
should be used for two purposes: to cleanse 
the skin, and to counteract the drying effect 
of the tonics should the skin feel irritated or 


usual causes, 





rough. Cold-cream, when used too freely, . 
has a way of setting color. That is why people 
often find it difficult to remove discolorations 
We do not realize that cold-cream and powder 
keep the pores of the skin clogged up, so that 














they can not do the work that they are intended 
to do. When cold-cream is used as a cleanser 
at night, rub_the dirt out of the skin and then § 
rub the cream\off, leaving the skin to breathe 
freely and nat\yrally. 

It is also o‘tenh advisable to rub in a litte 
cream or lotion after coming in from out 0 & 
doors and before washing the face with soap § 
and water. When the face has been thoroughl} 
washed, rinse the soap off well and dry gently 
with a soft towel. Then apply the lotion that 
is to be used for the purpose of bleaching 
leave it on to dry for a minute or two, then 
wipe off gently. Lotions may be applied thret 
times a day, unless they irritate the skin. h 
that case, stop using them one day, and appl 
a soothing cream. Washing the face with but 
termilk or sour milk is always good and caf f 
be indulged in frequently. The following f 
lotion can be put up by the druggist: 


























err 2 ounces 
Ieee er I ounce 
J imce 





Pour a small quantity into a saucer as needeé 
and apply with a bit of absorbent cotto 
using a fresh piece each time. ms 
Equal parts of rose-water and lemon Jule 
make another good and alo a safe lotion, § 
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selected cocoa beans are blended and roasted 
the Runkel way; an exact standard of 24% 
cocoa butter content is maintained and the 
pure cocoa powder made perfectly soluble. 


Runkel’s All-Purpose Cocoa is for baking 
and cooking as well as for drinking because 
of this wonderful Runkel blend. 


* * * * * * 


But the best answer to your questions 
on the new Cocoa Cookery is the Runkel 
book of more than a hundred recipes, tell- 
ing you how easy it is to make:— 


Cocoa Sponge Cakes Cocoa Fillings 


Cocoa Jelly Roll and Icings 
Devil’s Food Cake Cocoa Custard 
Cocoa Gingerbread Pudding 
Cocoa Sugar Cocoa Candies 
Cookies Cocoa Egg Nogg 
Cocoa Xmas Cakes Cocoa Float 
Cocoa Tarts Cocoa de Luxe 
Cocoa Pies Instant Cocoa 


_ And many, many other delicious cakes, pud- 
dings, beverages and desserts. 


‘That Chocolaty taste” 
—and how to impart it to 
your cakes and puddings 








To improve and simplify 
an old recipe 


—to make it look and taste more 
chocolaty—to make it with ease— 
use three level tablespoonfuls of 
Runkel’s All-Purpose Cocoa where 
the recipe calls for an ounce, or a 
“square of cooking chocolate.” In 
other words, save not orly the nui- 
sance of grating chocolate—but save 
one-fourth the cost. 

Just dip your spoon in Runkel’s— 
already a powder, all ready to use! 
Write for 
*Runkel’s Cocoa Delights” 
—the hand-book of the New Cocoa 
Cookery. Gives over one hundred rec- 
ipes with illustrations in color. Con- 
tains a talk on new fashions in table 
settings, illustrated with photographs 
and diagrams. Write for it today. 
RUNKEL BROTHERS, Inc. 
440 W. 30th St. New York City 


ALL-PURPOSE 


COCOA 


In using advertisements see page 
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FIBERLOID 


HE beauty of Fairfax Toilet Articles. their rich, 
ivory-like finish and dignified design — will 

be quickly appreciated. This new pattern, now 
shown by dealers of the better class, may be pur- 
chased one article at a time, or in complete sets: 
Brushes, Combs, Mirrors, Powder and Jewelry 
Boxes, Cosmetic Jars, Hair Receivers, Pin Cush- 
ions, Shoe Horns, Buttonhooks, Manicure Outfits. 


Each piece made of solid Ivory Fiberloid—the 
most dainty, durable and sanitary of all materials for 
the boudoir, and will not tarnish, break or dent. 
Fully guaranteed. 


May be easily engraved and inlaid with artistic 
monograms in contrasting enamels. 


Please ask us to send you our complimentary and 
interesting booklet “Beautiful Fairfax” (including 
The Care of the Handsand Hair) by GraceGardner. 


THE FIBERLOID CORPORATION | 
Advertising Department, INDIAN ORCHARD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Sates Rooms: 55 Fifth Ave.; New York Dominion Ivory Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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| why the work has to be repeated trom time! 


| two. A skiltul dermatologist, one who spe 






Overcoming Summer Sun 


and Wind 


and an astringent lotion that is  excellen, 
for whitening, as well as_ toning UP the 
muscles and contracting enlarged pores, ; 
rose-water and tincture of benzoin —to ty, 
ounces of rose-water add one teaspoonty! 
of tincture of benzoin. Were it not fo, 
the high cost of living, I should suggest tha: 
sweet cream is excellent for so/tening anj 
whitening the skin, as it takes the place of 
cold-cream, when one can afford the luxury an 
extravagance of it. 7 oor 

These lotions may all be used after the face 
has been cleansed at night, when going to bed 
| or in the morning, or even three times a day 
| till the skin is normal. Then it is best not to 
| fuss with it too much. Just keep it clean and 
| healthy, cleaning thoroughly once a day. 
usually before dinner or betore going to bed, 
| and rinsing off in the morning with cool water, 














Summer Blemishes 


The same remedies that are used for the face 
can be applied to the arms and hands, but in 
the matter of cleansing you can be much more 
strenuous, as the skin is not so sensitive. When 
cleansing the hands, a brush for that purpose is 
a necessity and an advantage. Any method 
that will promote circulation will also help to 
remove blemishes. To soften the hands and 
keep them soft, a copious supply of good toilet 
soap and warm water and a brush are the first 
requirements and should be made use of after 
any household duty is finished. As often as 
the hands are cleansed; and when they are 
dried thoroughly, a little pure olive-oil, cold- 
cream, or a lotion of glycerin and rose-water 
should be well rubbed in to lubricate them and 
supply the natural oil that you are bound to 
remove if you are at all familiar with soap- 
suds. Never use cold water to cleanse the 
hands and never allow the hands to remain in 
cold water any longer than is necessary. 

The grater-like flesh, or goose-flesh, which 
appears on the outside of the upper arm, comes 
from the arm’s being improperly washed and 
dried, and is nothing more than accumulated 
scarf-skin. To remove it, twist the lett arm 
around to the front, letting the palm hang out- 
ward. Wash vigorously with a Turkish wash- 
cloth, pure soap, and warm water. Rinse well 
and dry with a Turkish towel. Apply a little 
cold-cream and with the palm of the right 
hand stroke up and down from shoulder to 
elbow joint, until you get up a good circula- 
tion. Repeat twice a day, and in two weeks 
the skin of the outside arm will be as smooth 
and fine as that of the inside of the arm 
Treat the right arm in the same way. 























How to Treat Superfluous Hair 


Of all the blemishes known to womankind, 
there is none that causes so much worry as 
superfluous hair, and there is none so disfigur- 
ing. Up to about forty or forty-five years ag 
there was no way of removing supertluous hair 
except by depilatories and the razo~, and the) 
were, and still are, incomplete and unsatis- 
factory, for they can not do more than remove 
or destroy the hair-down on the level of the 
skin. What is more, it commences to grou 
again immediately, and besides the depila- 
tories being caustic, they destroy the skin, 
making it coarse and leathery, so that th 
parts treated are almost as conspicuous as be 
fore the hair was removed. 

To two American dermatologists we are I- 
debted for a safe and sure way of removing 
superfluous hair and destroying the roots, an 
that is electrolysis. Of course, it is a slov 
treatment and has to be repeated sever 
times, as the operation may stimulate nev 
hairs. In fact, new hair will keep comin 
until all the roots have been destroyed. The 
new hair does not grow in the old follicles; " 
is there and would grow anyway. That © 

















time, covering the period of perhaps a year 
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Overcoming Summer Syp 
and Wind 


cializes in that line of work, is the only perso, 
to trust with such a delicate task, and unless 
the growth is heavy, the parts treated shoylj 
not show either punctures or scars or look 
worse than if the pores were a little enlarged 
A good dermatologist will remove only a fe, 
at a time, as the operation is just a little pain. 


For Young Women 
And Women Who 
Want toStay Young 


For Young Women 
And Women Who 
Want to Stay Young 


Ulla 
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You will find the smartest styles 


at the shop that sells 


COLD Dresses 


For CO-ED Dresses are featured only 


by dealers of known reliability, whose 
guarantee joined with ours assures com- 
plete satisfaction or your money back 


711 — Straight line Serge 
dress, featuring straps of 
material set off with bone 
Can be worn 
closed at neck or open to 
display vest of Dresden 
ribbon and Serge. Silk braid 
piping on cuffs, armholes, 
yoke and collar. In Navy 
or Black. Sizes 14 to 40. 
October Good Housekeeping 


buttons. 


= J 

y/ 

4 
927—Smartly tailored model of 
Boulevard, Velvet featuring silk 

raid trimming on panel, pockets 
and sleeves. Narrow belt of 
material ties at back and ends in 
long streamers finished off with 
silk tassels. Embroidered Net 
lace collar. In Navy, Black, 


Brown, Prune, Taupe, Green or 


Burgundy. Sizes 14 to 40. 
Style Book “G” free on reque:t 
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DRESSMAKERS 
H4 E.3Y St. New York 
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ful. For a light growth of hair on chin o 
upper lip, tweezers will accomplish all that js 
necessary. See that the tweezers are properly 
sterilized before using them. Ivory ones are 
the best for the purpose. To remove the hair 
from under the armpits, a safety razor can be 
used, and it will do the work more satisfac. 
torily than other methods. 

To lighten the hair on the outside part of the 
arms, first wash them well with soap and warm 
water and wipe dry. Then apply a lotion of 
ammonia and water mixed half and half. Letit 
dry—if thiS.is too"stfong add more water—and, 
last, saturate thoroughly a piece of old linen 
with peroxide of: hydrogen and apply to the 
arms. Dry in sunlight if possible. This will 
make the hair look ‘so light that it will not be 
noticeable. Cream or oil will remove the 
effect of the peroxide and ammonia, so that 
the operation will have to be repeated. 

Thefe"are also some mild depilatories on the 
market,-but you will have to use the intelli- 
gence with which you are endowed, and te- 
member that what will agree with one person’s 
skin will not agree with another. Find out 
all you can about a preparation before you use 
it, and then use it carefully. Patronize the 
most reliable druggist and do not experiment 
on your face or arms with preparations you 
know nothing about. 


Miss Mullane will answer personal 
questions on subjects treated in these 
articles, on receipt of ten cents postage 


Color and Glitter Mark the 
New Silks 


(Continued from page 66) 


Other fabrics which will be particularly 
attractive for smocks are the various printed 
designs in Pussy Willow. One, for re 
shows a block of navy blue with a broken 
block of Alice blue forming an allover pattern, 
as shown in the third balloon from the right. 
Still another, the second balloon from the 
right, has a floral design in attractive pinks 
and blues shown on a background which 
suggests ashes of roses. Also for these blouses, 
known variously as peplum, casaque, smock, 
and tunic, come the indestructible voiles in 
printed designs which are charming in color 
and often symbolic and fascinating in design, 
blending in all cases ‘lovely colors which pet- 
haps will make the smock useful with more 
than one dress. - Two oi these are illustrated in 
the center above, on page 66, and another to 
the extreme left below. 

Nor must omission be made of the effective 
metal broché satins, shown at the left above, 
which will be used for evening wraps and gowns 
and for bits of trimming. Something sug 
gestive of the same glitter but with all the 
softness of Georgette crépe is a fabric known 
as Dream crépe. On Georgette are overlaid 
gold threads in band effect, as shown in the 
center below, which will make up charmingly 
in formal afternoon dresses in the darker 
colors and in evening clothes in the lighter 
colors. And speaking of afternoon dresses, 
formal gowns for the afternoon can have 00 
prettier fabric, and no prettier colors, that 
are to be seen in the Pussy Willow crépe 
meteor, with its satin surface and crépe-like 
back. Chinchilla satin is another silk fabnc 
suggesting the surface of chinchilla cloth. This 
would be not only pretty for dresses bul 
charming for smocks, and as a lining it will 
find its way into many a wrap and sult. 
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fore you use the bag. 
itronize the : 
experiment Only live Para rubber, scientifically treated, is 
rations you ; deemed worthy of the Kantleek line— rubber that 
; Sp | is soft and pliable, that will not harden and crack 
/ Mp —that feels the quality we put into it. 
ersonal I : But we go further. We guarantee every Kant- 
n these : 5: 
? f : é leek against leakage for two years, And any 
postage j ¢ Rexall Store in this country will replace any bag 


that leaks within that time, regardless of where 

' , bag was purchased. Never before have you been 

ark the ' F = - offered such universal protection. Never before 
| § has your satisfaction been so safeguarded. 


i ¢ Keep a Kantleek in your home—you may need 
) ; ’ it any moment. Go to the nearest Rexall Store 
and see them—carry one home with you. 
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) | We will buy these favors for you on 
receipt of check, money-order, or stamps: 

| Celluloid dolls with pumpkin or water- 

| melon heads, 10c each; pasteboard witch 

| heads on 3-yard-long sticks, 5c each; 

| witch candy containers, 5c each; Hal- 

| lowe’en candlesticks and shades, 5c each 


Appetizing Soups 
Easily Prepared 


No dinner is complete 
without a good soup. The 
careful housewife will find 
the following stock made 
with Cox’s Gelatine of ex- 
cellent consistency, and a 
convenience in getting meals. 


I Ib. gravy beef 
2 pints (4 cups) cold water 


1’ teaspoons salt y ° vy 

6 white peppercorns On The ‘Road To hich-A - ay 
I envelope Cox's Instant | =] ° . 

Powdered Gelatine Where The Flying Witches Play 
The meat should be lean, 
and cut small. Put in a jar | 
with peppercorns, water and ODN receipt of 10 cents 
salt. Cook in saucepan of ~ postage, full instruc 
water one hour. Sprinkle in | pee isaac 
Gelatine. When dissolved || ing directions for making 


: 1 witch.caps, witch s caldron 
strain through cheesecloth or | eae ca ae ae 


fine sieve. Cool; remove}! flying witch. A verse will 
| also be included for the in- 
any fat from surface. Reheat || - Se ee 


as required. } y game with ten spooky for- 
- tunes to tell 








By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 








Cox’s Gelatine makes 
delicious desserts, and many 
kinds of salads and savories. 
Send for free copy of 
“Cox’s Manual of Gelatine 
Cookery.” 
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THE COX GELATINE CO. 
Dept. A, 100 Hudson Street, New York 
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One of Fortuna’s Daugh- 


vers Has a Love Affair 1869-1919 
50TH ANNIVERSARY—FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 








crispness of fall coming on, and that sort | 


I’ was a day in early October with the first 
of spicy smell in the air that goes with red | 







- apples. mellowing and autumn leaves more 

+ golden every day in the sun. Everything 
* seemed just at the turn of something new. In| 
+ Janet’s heart there was something new, too, 
i” 3 






that she hardly understood. 

Then she heard the sudden low throb of a 
motor coming down the roadway. She knew the 
sound of that motor. And the little,;warm,happy 
feeling rose up in her heart, and she realized 
suddenly what the ‘something new” meant. 
It meant she was in love with Jack Huntington! 

She felt her cheeks grow warm, and 
put up her hands to feel them. What 
would he think? Did he know it already? 
Oh, could one believe a thing before a man 
said it? Cr, no matter how sure one felt, 
was one really truly not to think anything 
until he did say it? 

While she was before the mirror in her room, 
she brushed her hair back prettily and coaxed 
one curl over her ear. Jack had stopped to see 
if she would go for a drive. 

“Better bring a coat,” he called. ‘It’s 
pretty cool toward evening.” 

There! Her lips drew into a doleful line at 
the corners. She had no coat suitable for the 
motor. All summer she had planned to get 
one, but she had disliked to ask her father for 
the extra money to buy something she would 


really not use all the time. 
AND that was only the beginning. Jack 
asked her to go to a party the next evening, 
and of course she wanted to go. She would 
not have missed it for the world and all. 
And the evening turned cool, too cool to wear 
a summer dress, so she had to wear an old 
frock left over from last winter. And how 
she did want to look well, so that Jack would 
be proud of her! She had never wanted so much 
to look pretty, and sweetly dressed. 
Then, the next week, there were tramps 
through the October woods with him, and she 
actually found herself almost in tears one 


day, because she did not have a good-looking 
sweater and sturdy, h, -1-laced shoes. 
That night Janet’s mother came into her 


room and said: ‘Why don’t you write to the 
Club of Fortuna’s Daughters in Goop House- 
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KEEPING, and ask them about their money- ‘ : ry i 
making plan? I have just been reading about AKED by dry heat in real ovens until they yield every bit 
it, I know you want pretty things we can of flavor that baked beans should have. Then to make 
not afford, and perhaps you could make your . aa ; ? , 

own money for them.” them more delicious we add the rich Heinz tomato sauce and 





“Oh, mother,” Janet said, ‘do you suppose 


[really could make enough money in the Club with it tender strips of choicest pork. 
of Fortuna’s Daughters to get a new coat ¢ : Pe : - 
yrtuna wughters to get a new coat and Heinz Oven Baked Beans have a distinctive flavor that 1S 


sweater and high brown boots? Clothes do 
ican hy oe I never wanted unmistakable. They are baked beans. at their best. 
Before Janet went to bed that night she 












Daugt a letter to the Club of Fortuna’s Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Jaughters. That was last October, a year ‘ ga pe 

ago, and Janet made all and more money Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 
than ~ needed for the pretty clothes she Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce, without Meat (Vegetarian) 
wanted that winter. It is no secret, now, to ‘ a 

tell that she earned her own money, too, for Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 





the = things in her trousseau, for she 
is married now to Jack. 
There are always those extra things every Some of the 

young girl wants and often feels she ought not 

to ask her family for. If you, too, want them, 

Write to Fortuna, and she will tell you all 

about our money-making plan. You can make 

enough money to buy something pretty the 

very first day you ge >tter of i ‘tions i 

And it will give preys br yp anbonner ‘a Vinegars 
Spaghetti 


Yours very sincerely for extra money, 
Tomato Ketchup 
Mhew & Atrw tales 


Secretary Fortuna’s aug s.G i se- y J i 
hanioe scp. Mesh ew Gee tee Won eae All Heinz goods sold 771 Canada are packed 1H Canada 
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is nothing that gives greater 
satisfaction than the feeling that one 
is well-dressed. 


Yfe Sudden Looms 


afford exceptional opportunity todress well 
and to do so with comparative economy. 











Beautiful coats, 
and millinery 
be easily made at home of these wonderful 
materials which so closely 
They are so diversilied in pattern 
that it is possible ) 
reproduction of your favorite fur. 


These fabrics inspire. 













successfully 
used for years by leading garment manu 
f and to-day : 
chased by the yard at most of the better- 
class department stores. 


Send for this Fashion Book 


To make it more 
get in touch with 
y their suggestions 
your garments from these materials, 
we will send you on request a booklet 
which contains illustrations of several 
garments made from Vogue patterns 
T patterns were_ i 













simple for you to 

















Looms fur fabrics z 






Send for this booklet to-day, and ask 
for name of store nearest to you which 
handles The Shelton Looms products. 










a fur-fabric coat or ma- 





Looms label or imprint 
Vie Shelton Looms 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co. Inc. 


395-401 Fourth Ave., 








New York, N. Y. 












Good Housekeeping 








PEOPLE HAVE 
PRE UDIC 
Sometimes I find raisins 
put up in boxes wormy. 
Please tell me, if I boil the 
| raisins before adding them 
to the doug xture of a 
cake or bef adding to 
the milk and eggs and 
bread of a bread pudding, 
any danger of live 


, 1s there 
r entering the 










pamphlets will 





wormy t 
| body of the son eating 


camer Mrs. W. P. S., New Jersey 
There is a good deal of sentiment repugnant 
| to eating cooked worms. The same is true 
with regard to eating live snails, live oysters, 
live clams, and many other entirely whole- 
| some food products. I can not see why worms, 
| which live on fruits and cereals, are not per 
fectly wholesome food when properly cooked. 
| I think you need have no fear in this respect. 
The baking of prunes and raisins with dry heat 
is quite effective in killing worms and is as 
good as boiling if you wish to use the fruits in 
the dry state. The temperature of boiling 
| water continued long enough to penetrate the 
interior of the articles will make them entirely 
sterile. But be quite honest with those who 
sit around your table. You should put a card 
on the cake, saying, ‘‘T he raisins were wormy, 
| but I have been caref ul to sterilize them, so 
there is no danger.”’ Probably you will save a 
| lot of cake. 








RADISHES DO NOT PRODUCE APOPLEXY 
I should like to know if radishes eaten three times a 

| day will give a person apople A friend of mine 
told me this was true. I gr ute a number of 









th in my garden this year. . I should like t 
| kno if children aged two and four respectivels 
| should eat lettuce, radishes, i. nd raw tomat I 





have been greatly benefited in the past by your ad- 
| vice published in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Mrs. G. G., New York 


You may be certain that radishes eaten 
freely and many times a day will never give 
anybody apoplexy. Radishes do not contain a 

great deal of nourishment, being almost 
ninety-five percent water, but they are an ex- 
tremely wholesome vegetable. Apoplexy is 
due to a breaking of an artery in the brain, and 
not to eating radishes. Children of the ages of 
two and four may eat lettuce, radishes, and 
raw tomatoes provided they masticate them 
| fully, but it is impossible to get a two-year-old 
| child to do this. Lettuce may be cooked and 
| put through a colander lik e spinach. Radishes 
| and tomatoes may be ground and mashed to a 
| tine pulp for children of this tender age. 
EGGS .NOT NECESSARY 
ve a little child who was three years old last 
March. She is a poor eater. She has, our famils 
| physician told us, a weak stomach. He has given her 
medicine for it, but nevertheless she can not retait 
certain foods that I am positive she should be abl 
digest. She can not eat eggs or anything - repared 
with eggs. I find it very hard to have both a diet that 
is nutritious and one that she is able n 
present she weighs thirty-one pounds. 
me in solving this problem. 


Mrs. L. M. K., Pennsylvania 

















eet 


There are a great many children who are 
peculiarly sensitive to eggs. should not ad 
vise trying to give eggs to your child directly 
or in a camouflaged condition. I do not be 
lieve that medicines ot any kind can do any 
possible good in such cases. Your child can 
do perfectly well without eggs. I should say 
that milk should be the principal food of your 
child until the stomach is restored to its nor 
mal functions. There is sometimes a con 
striction in the pyloric orifice of the stomach, 
known to physicinas as “stenosis,” which 
needs to be corrected by a surgeon. It is not 
likely, however, that such a condition exists in 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be an- 


analyzed. Address all inquiries, with return postage enclosed, 
to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


UEER R. WILEY now has ready for 

distribution the following pam- 
phlets in his Health Series: ‘‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’”’ *‘The Feeding of 
Older Children,” ‘‘Constipation,’’ and 
“Reducine and Increasing Weight.”’ 
The two last are for acults. 
be sent for five 
cents in stamps for each one desired. 


swered by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop ac- al ‘ 

% ] 
companies your request. No exceptions can be made to this Ai 
tule. Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples be NAF) 


your child's c , but it 
might be well to ofa a 
surgeon examine her to 


make sure © that. this 
condition does not exist. 
Be sure that your milk 
These is pure, derived from 
tuberculin-tested ani- 
mals, and kept in a san- 
itary condition, and that 
it comes to you fresh and without the addi- 
tion of any preservative. If you have doubt 
about the character of the milk, boil it, and 
give the child orange juice or tomato juice 
between meals. 


A MODERATELY COLD CLIMATE 
HEALTHFUL 

Is a child raised in this warm <¢ 
and as full of energy as one raised 
moved here six years ago. Neither of 
the “pep” and efficiency that we did 
living in this low latitude? I want to know'especi 
what you think, for I want my baby to grow Up, tc 
strong and brimful of life. Is that possible, livin 


here? Mrs. F. M.N., Florida 

There is a general feeling that the human 
animal develops greater energy and resistance, 
greater vitality and ambition, in a cold than 
in a hot climate. Of course there is a limit 
fixed by the struggle for existence, on account 
of extreme cold; then the race deteriorates. 
Mortality statistics indicate that there is a 




















progressive rise in the death rate as we ap- 
proach the Equator. The latitude for the 


development of the most vigorous races varies 
with the continents. In Europe people flourish 
at a much higher latitude than they do in 
\merica. My opinion is that a child brought 
up in Florida will not have exactly thes same 
vitality, the same ambition, or the same desire 
for activity and the same equipment f for active 
life as one brought up on Cape Cod. Unfortu- 
ree here is not room ior everybody at 

Cape Cod. Some pene s must live in Florida. 
But the urge of existence is not so compelling 
there. Nevertheless, one may expect a very 
high type of manhood from the Florida child. 


MILK WILL NOT WORK MIRACLES 
I am eating everything, and taking tonic I 
‘t know what it contains but I really nt 
much better than I did weeks ag I 
t times and so uncertain of myself. It 
s and take very little t 






I » seen a milk advertisement n 
Miracle of Milk."” My doctor doesn’t approv 
nilk diet because, he says, it poisons 
but if it would correct anemia and aci 
think it would be better than taking 
r eating everything and not digest 1 
k so? What is acidosis, 
> it? I have always been « 
advise me to take Vichy wat 
or anything to counteract its constipatin 
take fruit in the morning? yyjssR./ irzinia 


v 















I am a great believer in the virtues of milk, 
but the advertisement of “The Miracle of Milk 
“gets my goat.” I do not think there is much 
difference in how you get the milk into your 
stomach, just so you get it there. Milk is an 
excellent diet and by reason of its high mineral 
content will tend to correct acidosis. -\cidosis 
is a condition of the body in which the natu 
alkalinity of the body tends to disappear, and 
acids, especially sulfuric and butyric id, and 








acetone, increase. It is generally brought 
about fl a meat and cereal diet. It is cor 
rected by a milk, vegetable. and fruit diet. 
It is oe to drink milk slowly and at a tem 
perature neither too hot nor too cold. In case 
of constipation it is advisable to drink te 


artificially soured milk. Do not be misled, 
however, in believing that milk is yong 
work any miracle. The days of miracles have 
passed. 
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Mirandy on Being Number | 


Two 1869-1919 
(Continued from page 57) 50TH ANNIVERSARY—FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 






























































V7; why, Sis Pollyanna, ef I wanted a husban’ or P 
— 4 wie dat would pamper me up, I’d take a 
3 risk on bein’ de No. 2 wife or husban’ of a 


nt A man or woman whut hadn’t been extra good 
a to deir No. 1’s. For dey’d be throwin’ a sop 


but it to deir consciences in de way dey treated 

| to have a me, an’ tryin’ to make up to some odder 
ine her to man or woman for de things dey had oug ht 
hat this to done an’ didn’t do in deir previous estate. 
not exis! “Now most folks don’t git married wid de 


idee of bein’ mean, an’ hateful, an’ selfish, an’ 
hossy, an’ cross, an’ kantankerous, an’ makin’ 
de one dey is married to think dat dem Early 
Christian martyrs didn’t have nothin’ on dem 


your milk 
ived Irom 
ted ani- 


tin a san- 


n, and that in de sufferin’ line. Dey des acts dat way 
L the addi- becaze hit’s sorter nice to have somebody dat 
ive doubt you can pick on an’ take out yo’ hatefulness 
oil it, and on, an’ dat you don’t have to be pleasant to 
nato juice widout you want to. An dere ain’t nobody 


but a husband or wife dat fills dat bill. 


TE “1 f0’'OVER, bein’ mean is somethin’ dat des 
sorter grows on you widout you knowin’ 
hit,an’ you don’t prognosticate how unbearable 
you has got ontel one day de pusson dat maybe 
you has loved even while you was pussicutin’ 
dem, ups an’ <lies. 
“Den you stands an’ looks down at de still, 
dead face, an’ you gits whut’s comin’ to you. 
You thinks "bout de tears you has made dem 





* human 











esishemiat eves shed, when you might have made dem 
old than bright wid happiness. You think “bout de 
is a limit eats dat has had to listen to so much fault- 
1 account findin’ an’ abuse an’ so few love words. You 
eriorates. think bout de lips dat used to laugh so much 
ere is a an’ dat ain’t even smiled since you married 
s We ap- him or her. ; : 

forthe “You thinks "bout de po’, wuk-knotted 
es varies hands dat you ain’t never thanked, an’ de bent 
e floors shoulders dat’s got humped under de load you 
ey do in has laid upon ’em, an’ den you swears to yo’ 
brought soul dat ef ever you marries again, an’ you has Ee) 
he ott to go to anodder hushan’s or wife’s funeral, dat 
ne desire dere ain’t gwine to be as much remorse in yo’ 
or active (heart as dere is in dis fust one, when you looks 
Unfortu. BB a de corpse. 
ody -at “An’ dat’s de reason, Sis Pollyanna, dat 
Florida. j— secon’ wives an’ husbands is sho’ de preferred 
mpelling ff risk in matermony. Hit ain’t only dat dey’s 


Me | kone Se ee ee Three vinegars—Malt, Cider and White—all made of the 
i child. aes Ss di e rec ange Ss gw > ° ~ es ? z 
fT sort of wipe off some of dem accounts wid No. | Choicest materials, with the care and skill that long experience 
7 aa! balance hit up wid No. 2. ‘ has proved good and aged in wood to develop the aroma. 
tonic—I An’ mo’ dan dat, Sis Pollyanna,” I goes 


on, “de rs man - “eae de part- You should be sure of the vinegar you buy for salads, 
hets of deir bosom depends a lot on dat par- , , 2 
ticler partner. Dere’s husbands an’ wives dat and ev ery table and cooking purpose. 
brings out all de meanness in de ones dey is The Heinz label is your guarantee. 

Every drop awakens flavor. 


married to, lak a hot poultice does de measles, 
an’ dere’s odders dat sprouts deir angel wings, 
Malt, Cider and White. 
Pints, quarts and half-gallons, in bottles filled and 


so don’t you hold back on marryin’ Brer Tomp- 
kins becaze he an’ bis fust wife didn’t act lak 
sealed in the Heinz establishment. 


turtledoves. He’s a widower, an’ a gal baby 
ought to have enough probusness to manage a 
widower, for you take hit from me, Sis Polly- 
anna, dat dere ain’t nobody can go through 








r2inn 


of milk, 








; matermony widout gettin’ deir sperrits broke, Imported 

f Milk } an’a humble an’ a contrite heart, as de Good Oli Oil 
is much 300k says.” ve 

to your q = 2 i * ‘“ 

ik sa” We have a real announcement =i “a / {| Heinz methods and ideals in the prepa- 
mers to make for next month. We VINEGAR J MMAE #7; ration of foods were taken to Seville, 
ues no sa eT cae er Spain, and from the Heinz plant across 
id. and oo ee the ocean comes this pure, rich, whole- 
ae a orm,” an after-the-war story Oli Oil 

oe Et that will be read by your great- | SEE: ee Somes 

it diet. grandchildren when you are | Some of the Baked Beans 

: - gone. All the power and sweep- S hetti 

+ ing strength of ‘‘Towards Morn- — 

misled, ing, : and “The Bridge Across,”’ Cream of Tomato Soup 

sing to and “Thirst” have combined to Tomato Ketchup 

s have make this a great book ona great 






subject. It begins inNovember | 4// Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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charm into your 





—draperies 


1 


this 


genuine ‘‘Kapock’’ Fabrics 


It is free. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


Philadelphia 


Le rater nemarran ee 


exquisite 


Like a magic hand, their 
soft silky folds, whether 
in gorgeous shades of gold, 
quiet old blue, or any of 
the large variety of “Long- 
Life-Colors,” bring joy and 


nome. 





give wonderful wear, and the 
double width allows forsplitting. 


Insist on seeing the basting thread 
identifies 


the 
others are 


Request your drapery dealer to write us for 
our new “KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK” 


suggesting in ctual colors practical furnish- 


Me AE 


rt es 
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| one must get busy! 








crisp 


days are here with crisp, 


corn and ripened grain! 


NSIDE there are 
I many prepara- 
tions to be made for 
winter. It is not the 
fashion to speak of 
housecleaning, nowa- 
days. Well and good! 
Keep as clean as pos- 
sible, surely; but just 
before winter, after 
the summer’s open 
windows, dust, and 
heavy, beating show 
ers, We must put the 
house in fair, sweet 
order for our long so- 
journ within doors. 
Paint rust be wiped 
with an amount of 
thoroughness propor- 
tioned to the size and 
age of the family 
little hands make many finger-marks; windows 
must have a thorough washing inside and out. 
See that the double wind ows are in order, and 
reset any broken panes. 


RY, the last of this month or early in 

November, to effect that almost impossible 
combination—perfectly clean outside windows, 
immaculate outsides of inside windows, and a 
man to put the double windows up. If one’s 
family happily includes little children, the fall 
cleaning should be as thorough and important 
as that of the spring. If it is small and consists 
of grown-ups only, a thorough window cleaning 
and only a light wiping of paint in the rooms 
least used is sufficient, with the inference of 
the regular, systematic, weekly cleaning be- 
tween times. Dining-room and kitchen, with 
adjoining pantries, should be thoroughly and 
immaculately cleaned twice a year, however. 
Put the large rugs out for a last outside airing. 
See that the thin summer clothes, often needed 
in September, are now washed, ironed, and put 
away. The convenience of finding summer 


|| garments ready to put on in a hurry on some 


suddenly hot spring day is great, and counter- 
balances any objections to this practise. 


HE garden must be cleaned up; another 
family “field day” must be called; every 
The multiplication in 
variety and number of ‘‘pests”’ calls for an im- 
perative garden clean-up in the late fall. Pull 
out the débris remaining from harvested crops, 
put what is suitable on the compost heap, and 
start a pile for a good bonfire. Woody stalks, 
which decay slowly, go on the fire. When you 
are through, the garden should be as clean as 
in the spring. Latitude makes a difference as 
to hard frosts; if they have still held off, 
watch the thermometer, and when one is 
certain pick all the tomatoes, ripe and green. 
Select the finer green ones, wrap in tissue 


| paper, and store in a cool, dry place in dry- 


goods boxes. They will ripen slowly but well. 


| Watch them and use when ready. Many will 


last until well into cold weather. Use the 
smaller ones for making chow-chow, piccalilli, 
and the like. The green ones, as well as the 
ripe, are nice sliced, seasoned, dipped in flour 
or crums, and fried. 


The 
HOUS EH OLD 
A -L MAN A © 


Time to get ready for winter! 


hues splashed over hill, dale, and roadside. 





Already snappy, windy 


golden sunlight and gorgeous 


Golden 


Harvest time and fruttion! 


O over the house 

again, as thor- 
oughly as in -the 
spring, in reference to 
clearing out things. 
Make over, or give 
away, or dispose of 
in some manner all 
articles of clothing 
not available for 
family use. Cut up 
worn underclothing 
too far gone for 
mending and roll up 


neatly for cleaning 
cloths. Dispose of 
summer accumula 


tions of magazines 
and light literature; 
there are many hos- 
pitals and _institu- 
tions where they will 
be welcome. Old hats, shoes, neckties 





in fact 
any articles which will not be immediately 


useful to you or your family—should go where 
they will be put into service at once; this is 
no time to hoard against a time of possible 
need. Weed out accumulations of doubtful 
bric-a-brac and pictures. We all need these 
suggestions and advice. 


T is not too late to plant bulbs—tulips, ete. 

Order part of your supply of manure and 
bank shrubberies, etc., for the winter, the last 
part of the month. Keep the leaves raked up 
and put the delicate ones on the compost heap 
or use for a winter mulch; burn or bury tough, 
leathery ones which will not easily decay. 
If you are contemplating starting a new 
asparagus bed, it may be done in October. 


ICK the rest of the pears and store slow] 

ripening varieties carefully away in the 
dark. An old, empty bureau put in a cool 
place makes an ideal container. Choice late 
pears may be wrapped in tissue-paper and 
stored in shallow boxes or baskets. Pick what 
apples you have, sort, and store. Use wind-falls 
immediately. If storage room in the cellar is 
limited, pack some of the full-grown vegetables 
in wooden boxes, in layers with excelsior, and 
bury in the garden for early spring use; pile 
with leaves. Cabbages will keep well in the 
cold frames, covered with dry leaves, roots up 
Put the sash over and an old mat over that 
Take out one by one, as wanted. — Pick 
quinces and make jelly and marmalade. Ii 
the quinces are scarce, use them in equal 
quantities with apple for jelly or jam; th 
result is delicious. Quince and cranberry 
make a fine jelly combination. 


rn . . } 
I goes without saying that coal and wood 


are provided for the winter, or as much ol 
them as storage capacity will allow. See thal 


( omic yrt 


any little necessary repairs affectin; | 
ld weather 


and warmth are made before the co 


sets in—that cracked window-pane, that spact 
around the double docrs admitting draits 
which seem straight from the Arctic regions, 
the place in the plumbing which “catches #! 


zero weather. Do not put off outdoor Wor 
any longer; October is the last chan 
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Peet's 
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PEET BROS. MFG. 


KANSAS CITY SAN 









From cellar to attic—in every room 
in the house, there is a cleansin?, demand 
that is answered best by the use of 
Crystal White. Discriminating, house- 
wives—millions of them, prefer this pure, 
white vegetable oil soap because it means 
better and quicker work with less effort. 


No matter what the task—kitchen, laun- 
dry or Zeneral cleansin§}—Crystal White 
will surprise you by its remarkable 
energy and efficiency. 
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OU find Syracuse China in homes where - — 
rich hangings, and soft, shaded lights express the good 
taste of people of culture. The choice of Syracuse China for 
your dining room brings with it an atmosphere of quiet 
comfort and hominess. 















Syracuse China is very different from the thin, brittle china 
so easily broken, and so difficult to replace. It is too well 
made to nick or crack easily. You can begin with as little 
as you like, for you can always add to your set. And the 
colorful, artistic designs lend themselves well to the individ- 
uality you seek to express in your home. 











The pattern pictured above is our Roslyn pattern. All 
designs are sensibly priced. 


SYRACUSE CHINA 


For $1.00 (stamps, money-order, or 
New York draft) we will send you a copy 
of eur interesting book, Little Romances 

£ China, and a Tea Solitaire, our 
Resin pattrn. This is a special in- 
troductory offer. Additional Tea Soli- 
taires may be purchased at the regular 
price. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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A Quest for Scarlet Berries 


(Continued from page 


question struck me withsuch force «1 day, that 
I broke off working to sit down anc consider it 
As for me—well, my blindness ho! heen dye 

to reading Thoreau, John Muir, and other 
writers whose eloquence makes their kind of 

; forest and their way of forest liviny seem the 
only kind and way. An idea hav! possessed 
me that living in woods involved vandering 


about observant of everything by day, and 
putting up with a rough meal and no hed worth 


speaking of by night, things which lesser 
mortals know they can not stand. What we 
can stand, which is living in a cottage, summers 
with other camps around and a regular 
| delivery of grocery supplies, has restricted ys 


to a single season of the year, and want of 
vigor may befall us in any season 

Thank heaven, a chance had | liberated me 
from this delusion! But what about my fellow 
sufferers who happen not to have a wood 
lot across the street? 

They can go to one, I reasoned. There js 


| ; : e 
| hardly a town in most of our states without 
a patch of woods in its vicinity—-or a city 
that has no uncleared-up corners in its parks, 


Let them secure permission to do a daily bit 
of work in them. It would pay them well to 
lease or buy a bit of woods to pother in. The 
cost of an acre of iightly timbered wood in 
out-of-the-way localities is less than the cost 
of a week’s board in a sanitorium. Had ] 
not sold eleven acres in 1913 for a lump sum 
of two hundred dollars and received that high 
price only because the purchaser wished to 
extend his grounds and get pessession of the 
fountainhead of water in the wood? People 
in general have no idea how cheap most wood 
lots are. 

Or they might spend their week-ends in 
farmsteads situated near some wood. A 
farmer, to be sure, would think a person dait 
who came offering to work in his woods for 
nothing. But what is any man’s opinion 
when measured in the balance with health 
and recreation? The farmer would agree in 
the end to letting him be as queer as he liked, 
and have good reason to, since cleaning woods 
means ridding them of stuff that is a perpetual 








danger to the standing timber in them. Fire 
will run along ground that is strewn only with 
leaves without efiecting harm, but if it finds 
heaps of waste in its course, it generates great 
heat and sets living trees ablaze. 

If there were paths open to the public in 
our woods, and they were frequented, fires 
would be more often seen in their inception 
and beaten out. It is the emptiness of our 
woods that accounts for their destruction. 


I SPRANG to my feet again. Thinking of 

fire made me sensible of the pinching cold. 
When working one always feels comfortabl) 
warm, no matter how severe the weather is. 
My heart was often warmed spiritually as 
well. For I used to pause and gaze up at old 
pines and oaks, after relieving their standing 
ground of some encumbrance, and feel the 
great branches stretch over my head in bene- 
diction. And how gladdening is the comfort 
one shares with little, tender trees on their 
being released from the strangling spirals 0 
bittersweet or the sucking c lasp of poison ivy. 

And speaking of poison ivy! The first time 
I laid my hands on a vine of it, it infected me 
spitefully, like a plague. There is \ here it 
made a big mistake, however, for my torment 
drove me to a viliage doctor. .And from the 
doctor I gathered a hint of how one can 





avenge oneself, and exterminate the whole 
breed of ivy, and come off immune. 
“Don’t you know,” he said, ‘that the 


| effuvium of poison ivy is an acid, needing 
only to be counteracted by an alkali? Apply 


whitewash to the sore. When you tackle the 
pest again, wear a veil and gloves dipp dina 
solution of soda or lime. Or what is better 


|} still, wash in a solution of lime or soca altel 


handling it 
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The dread of ivy thus allayed, I had no 
other. There appeared to be no snakes on 
the place. Probably the season was too late 
for them, but even if one had crossed my path, 
[ was prepared in mind to suppress my loath- 
ing and welcome instead the idea that snakes 
are usetul and would help the crows and 
hawks to rid the meadow of field-mice. As 
for the chipmunks and rabbits—bright, 
elusive creatures—they are like vanishing 
flowers in sere winter woods. 

But the acme of my realization of what beau- 
tiful moments working in woods affords came on 
the evening when we set fire to the piles of 
dead branches that I had carried to the 
meadow. By this time the ground was frozen 
hard. December was far advanced.: Snow 
might be expected to fall at any time, and at 
table my brother advised the burning before 
the wood got wet. The boys clamored to 
take part in the work, so after supper I headed 
them to the hill. Darkness enveloped us 
among the trees like a black fog. . But every 
foot of the place being familiar to me by now, 
I picked a way to the lesser dimness ot the 
meadow, where the inky piles we meant to 
burn could be discerned cowering in the center. 

I set a match to paper in the nearest pile, 
and, its light providing the boys with courage, 
they scattered to the other heaps. Presently 
the flames of all were ascending in the irides- 
cent softness of their smoke, and trom the 
verge of the meadow each pile took on the look 
of a burning altar and each lad the figure of 
an attending priest. When the moon arose 
over the pines of the eastern ridge, its radiance 
transformed the scene still more to the like- 
ness of a picture of old pagan rites. 

Don’t wonder that all writings that deal with 
nature have poctic touches. 





gNow fella few days later, burying the whole 

of my working ground. But if lumber 
men keep warm in stocking boots of felt inside 
rubber shoes, so can I, I thought; and tele- 

boning to a store for a like outfit of boys’ 
size, I sallied forth as usual. They are per- 
fection; one can move about in snow hours at 
atime in such foot and leg gear without suffer- 
ing in the least from cold. I missed hardly 
an afternoon of exercise all through the winter. 

On stormy days, when the wind blew trom 
the west, I werked on the eastern slope ot the 
front hill. When blizzards came, driving 
sheets of snow from the north, I made for the 
southern side of high rocks and clumps of 
evergreens. Wet could not penetrate my 
leather-lined cap, coat, and gloves, and my 
cheviot skirt was short. 

But what can one find to do, vou will ask, 
with paths, scrub, vines, and everything on 
the ground imbedded in deep snow? I won- 
dered, too; then happily recalled the dead 
small branches that bristle under the living 
ones on many trees. One can saw off such 
twigs. And better exercise could not be 
patented. College professcrs sawing kindling 
wood in musty cellars seem mortals to be 
pitied. This kind of sawing goes on on brac- 
ing heights to the music of forest sounds. 

I could not reach branches high up on the 
trunks, but it had come to be far from my 
desire to deprive the woods of every evidence 
of decay. Only the dead branches that ob- 
struct one’s passage or look too cumbersome 
for their trunks shouid go, I felt—those and 
such trees as the winds had blown down and 
which lay speaking too loudly of the vio- 
lence that is sometimes done to life—but noth- 
ing else. 

And according to this idea I acted. When 
men came to help me in the early part of March, 
I let them cut and haul away only a load or 
two of stuff. After those were gone and a 
second burning of waste had been celebrated 
in the meadow, the lot iooked clean enough. 

As the ground thawed, I took again to 
making paths. From two widely separate 
points on the crest of the front hill, I hollowed 
pathways downward, then got the boys to 
clip the wire fencing where the paths con- 
verged and thus made a convenient entrance 
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; From the "orld’s Largest Baking Powder Plant 


° Miss ° | 


‘Prin¢ine 


‘| PurePhosphate BakingPowder | 


if Behind Miss P.incine Baking Powder is 29 years of research 
and experience on “the part of the world’s largest baking powder 
































| . : ; 2 : 
} plant. Itis the greatest baling discovery in 50 years, because it 
| fisesin the oven.  N.iss Princine does its work under the most ad- 
{  vantageous conditions, and therefore ma'es livhter, better bakings 
‘} than you have ever seen. 
If Miss Princine does rot improve your favorite recipe, we will 
. refund your money and the cost of the materials used. 
j Order a cup trom your grocer today. 
Ci 4 At your grocer’s 
cmt (Ge ~ yy In the handy-handled cups: 
N 1 Ib. net weight, - - = 35e. 
1-2 Ib. net weight, - « 20c. 
In handy-handled pails 


Recipes of the Old South ie 
2 1-2 ibs. 75c. 5 ibs. $1.50 


Compare Miss Trircine with old-fashioned 
baki +g powders and see the improveme t. Re- 
member heat is required to develop its full 
leave 1ing strergth. 















Dixie Gingerbread 






1 cup molasses 

1 cup brown sugar 

Y cup shortening 

3 eggs 

14 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon ginger 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 cup milk 

3 cups flour 

4 level teaspoons MISS PRINCINE 
Baking Powder 











If your grocer can't supply you, send 35c. 
for trial 1 lb. cup of Miss Frincine, to go parce! 
post, prepaid, and kindly clip and hand to him 
the following rote: ‘ 
NOTE TO RETAIL GROCERS:— If your wholesaler 

can’t supply you with Miss Princine Baking Powder, 

write direct to us for full information. 


ae ae 
The Southern Manufacturing Co. 


Richmond, Va. 














Cream,molasses, sugar and shortening 
together; add the well-beaten eggs, salt 
and spices. Sift the flour and MISS 
PRINCINE Baking Powder together and 
add alternately with the milk. Pour inte 
well greased pan and bake in moderate 
oven forty-five minutes. 






















In using advertisements see page 4 
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: Sunday Foods 


. We marvel how many mothers look on Puffed Grains as distinctly Sunday foods. Millions 
of Sunday breakfasts start with these bubble grains. And the typical Sunday supper is a tow] 
ot Puffed Wheat in milk. ° 

But why for Sunday in particular? 

That’s a wrong idea. Puffed Grains are not mere tidbits, not mere food delights. 

Puffed Wheat and Rice are whole grains stean explojed. ‘They are made by Prof. 
son’s process—by shooting the grains from guns. ; , 

They are toasted, flimsy bubbles, puffed to eizht times normal size. The textire is en 
ticing. The flavor is like nuts. 

But the great fact is that every food cell has been blasted. Dizestion is made easy and 
complete. Thus every atom of the whole grain feeds. 

These are ideal foods for every day —for every hour, in fact. Children need a whole-grain 
diet. Here are the best of whole-grain foods, best fitted to digest. 

Serve in every way you can. 


* The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Makers 
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Puffed Puffed Corn | 
Wheat Rice Puffs 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 








Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


—A Mixture | 


Now your grocer has a new Puffed Grain delight. | 
It is Puffed Rice Pancake Flour—a flour which we 
= have perfected by testing a thousand blends. 
”} Ground Puffed- Rice is used to give the pancakes a | 
fluffy texture and a nutty taste. It makes the finest 
incakes that were ever served. 
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October Good Housekeeping 


A Quest for Scarlet Berries 


from the road. The farther hill is high ang 
rocky, and one path there I had to lay out in 
zigzags at the cost of a week of labor. But 
in the middle of the range there is a spacious 
hollow, like a blind alley, with sloping sides 
overarched by pines, and there I scratched a 
path upward with my hoe in the course of a 
single aiternoon. 

The spot so charmed me I dubbed it, “The 
Cathedral.” It seemed weird, a few days 
later, to hear a voice actually singing in the 
place. I hardly believed my ears, and drop- 
ping my work on the front hill, I crossed the 
meadow to look in and see. 

Yes, it was true; up on the ledge in the 
farther end there was a girl posing, gesticy- 
lating, and singing—at times dancing a tempo 
with her notes. Some passages she repeated, 
and scme of the trills and steps so many times, 
and with an art so evident, that I slipped 
under the dogwoods on the meadow’s rim to 
sit down and listen to her. She was an 
actress, probably belonging to some traveling 
troupe and practising a new réle. 

_She. looked as disgusted as I felt, when a 
party of her colleagues emerged from the grove 
at her right hand and, sauntering toward my 
pathway, motioned carelessly for her to break 
off and come along. I let the party pass, 
But when she descended, I stepped out of my 
private box and said, 

“Thank you very much.” 

“Say, Joe!” she cried, causing the others to 
turn. 

“I’m so pleased the woods inspired you to 
sing,” I explained hastily. 

“Vou’re kiddin’,” she repulsed. ‘What's 
vour grouch? The fence was open; why 
shouldn’t the bunch of us walk in? It’s the 
first burg we've struck with such a wood. It 
ain’t a park?” 

“God forbid!” I said. “It’s just a bit of 
wildwood that I’m clearing and making 
paths in.” 

“Oh, you’re a farmerette, I see! Well, so 
long.” 

T called an invitation alter her to come 
again. And she did, the boys reported, every 
morning for a week, youths from the village 
following her surreptitiously to hide among 
the dogwoods, as I had done, and hear her sing. 


T: F. advent of flowers in the woods brought 

other visitors. I caught glimpses of them 
through the trees nearly every day, and by 
degrees an idea slumbering in my mind took 
definite form. When the men carted the 
dead trees away in March, they had hacked 
the tops and branches off the cedars and 
thrown them under an old hemlock. One 
alternoon I went to the back hill to look at 
the sticks, and they seemed just the thing. 
So on the following day I began measuring, 
sawing, and hammering, bent on fabricating 
some rustic seats. 

The first one turned out lopsided and set 
me half crazy by its refusal to stand firmly. 
It lurched under you to one side, and on your 
moving quickly, careened with you over to the 
other. No amount of extra nails could cure it. 
At last J dragged the wilful thing between two 
cedars growing the right distances apart and 
nailed its fore legs fast to them. There it 
can not split in twain, whatever else it does. 

ut practise makes perfect, as the saying 
goes, and the second bench was better. On 
the tenth of June, when I had te bid the woods 
goodby, six benches of pretty reliable up- 
rightness stcod disposed about the place in 
lovely spots, and all were of my own handi- 
work. 

‘The best one stands at the foot of the scarlet 
berry vine, whose tendrils I have trained 
around a pillar of white birch. It is only a 
common bittersweet, and I have exterminated 
many of its kin. But this vine it was-that 
enticed me from the road into the woods, 
and the woods had proved a quarry cf health 
and joy to me. I owed it an offering of 
gratitude. 
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ELECTRIC WARE 


The Iron That Women Designed 


How should an electric iron be made to best fit woman’s 


needs? 


Here’s a question that none can answer better than the 


women themselves. 


That’s why in producing this brand-new iron, Westing- 
house practically put the designing up to women. 


How heavy should it be? How should 
the handle be shaped? How should the 
cord be attached? These and dozens of 
other important points were settled not 
by engineers—not by mere men—but by 
women who use irons. 


For example, it was found that 
women remove the plug from an 
electric iron in three or four different 
ways. The result is a plug that can 
be conveniently taken out n any one 
of these ways. 

Women determined how the nose of 


the iron should be pointed, the better to 
iron tucks and gathers. 


Women determined that the edge of 
the iron should be beveled, the better to 
look directly down on the work. 


Women determined how the whole 
iron should be shaped and finished, the 
better to make it appeal to women. 


Westinghouse Electric Ware also 


To the contributions of women were 
added the experience and ability of 
Westinghouse engineers who produced a 
practically indestructible heating ele- 
ment and durable cord—distributed 
the metal so that from 85 to 90 per cent 
is in the bottom of the iron, where it 
holds the heat and saves current—and 
incorporated other features that only 
engineers could be expected to provide. 


This new Westinghouse Electric Iron 
is on sale by light and power companies, 
electrical, department and hardware 
stores. 


The weight of this new iron is six 
pounds. For traveling and for other 
purposes where a lighter iron is desir- 
able, there is a three-pound Westing- 
house Iron. 


Look for the name Westinghouse in 
the dealer’s window and on the iron. 


includes Toaster-Stove, Turnover 


Toaster, Percolators, Curling Iron and other appliances. Ask your dealer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In using advertisements see page 4 




































































When Women Get Together 


(Continued from page 31) 


y opinions, individual animosities, and sectional 
‘ « differences were buried time and time again. 
” There was, for example, the question of color 
a ( , that almost sent the whole conference on the 
i ' rocks. This is ever a burning issue with the 


women of the South. When the article on 
eat ts membership was up for discussion, the South. 
Ihe ern delegation voted as a body against joining 
any federation that would admit a colored 
club to membership, and furthermore they 
would riot admit.any club that had a colored 
member: | Thé argument was intensely bitter, 
: “This whole organization,” said a delegate 
. | from Maine, “is founded on democracy; if our 
‘ | federation means anything at all, it means 
\ equality for women. ” 

“Some kinds of democracy are all right,” 
said an Alabaman, ‘“‘but because we Southern 
women are Democrats doesn’t mean that we 
: believe in putting the theory of democracy into 
| actual practise.” 

Then up jumped Gail Laughlin, the lawyer 

Two Masterpieces b from San Francisco, who later was made presi- 
¢ y dent of the federation. ‘Madam Chairman, 

the Same Master-mind ladies, let us not place too great a stress on 

\ democracy. That is still a theory with us and 
not a condition. Let us put this on a sound, 
common-sense basis. The question of member- 
ship can safely be left to the membership com- 
mittee. At this time there is no color question 
to be considered. If one ever arises, the solid 
South will be on hand to answer it.’’ And so 
it was decided, even the hottest firebrand 
from below the Potomac agreeing to let the 
future take care of this vexed problem. 


weld 
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HERE were moments when ultimate success 
hung by a slender thread, for even in this 
one great and united country East is East and 
West is West, just as North is North and 
South is South. But the motive actuating the 
movement was too compelling, too mace 
tional, to be overwhelmed by even two hundred 
seemingly divergent epinions. Every delegate 
really wanted the same big thing, although 
there were times when each one apparently 
wanted it in a different way! Women whose 
important professional interests demanded 
their presence at home, others whose business 
success ranked them with captains of industry, 
and still.others who had sacrificed money and 
much-needed yacations, could not afford to 
travel for two, three, or four days and then do 
nothing but talk and produce no results. 

No one really could blame the lady from 
California (there were several other ladies, 
of course, from that strongly progressive 
state), who fairly bounced from her chair at 
the height of one acrimonious meeting devoted 
to a discussion of the Constitution. “Madam 
Chairman,” she exclaimed, ‘I have come all 
the way from the Pacific to help put this pro 
ject through. I did not come to talk and 
quibble. If we women are not far enough 
advanced to discuss debatable matters without 
encless and aimless wanderings from the point, 












LACE the most beautiful 
silver in America upon 
your table! For thousands 
of women call it just that. 










Designed by.an art author- 
ity of international fame, 
James Earle Fraser, — the 
Alvin “Victory” pattern has 
an unusual gracefulness and 
restrained richness of design 
that distinguish it as “the 
silver you will always be 
proud to own.” 
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Backed by th. Famous Torrey Tesi 


In a test of fourteen leading makes of silverplated teaspoons, H. C, ‘ , . Rese 
Torrey, for 37 years Chief Assayer of the United States Government let us move to adjourn, for our time is wasted. 
Assay Office, found that Alvin Long-Life Plate averages the heaviest The meeting was mildly distressed: was it 
amount of pure silver. Yet, Alvin Long-Life Plate costs no more. ‘ 2 not considesine every paint inomn every possible 

ALVIN SILVER COMPANY irate so.as to — no — 
i , ake? ‘*Why, we simply must talk, said one 

20 Maiden Lane . . — take y, imply r ‘ 
, New York 4 of the youngest of the Southern delegation 
“What clse is a convention for?” 
—- : Well, this convention was for something ver) 
Makers of Sterling Silverware and the beautiful Colonial patterns, : different from a talking contest. It meant to 


““George Washington” and “ Molly Stark” in L -Lif os = + 
PaenEr Suse work, and if an unexpected conference was 


called for seven-thirty in the morning, as hap- 


pened every day, or eleven-thirty at night, as 
happened every night, no woman begged oll 
because of beauty sleep or fatigue. And with 
, every conference, with every general meeting, 
the ideal toward which these women were 


X S I B V S RR. striving grew more clearly defined, more worth 
1. es - - , accomplishing. If such a thing might be putin 
= SPR fong -fife Pelate words, it was possible to see many of the dele- 

: = gates grow in stature and understanding betore 

- . one’s eyes. The thought came to mind that 

even if the great project failed this year, these 
pioneers had won from this unusual meeting 


ha. 
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When Women Get Together 


together something that not time itself could 
take from them. Inspiration and helpfulness 
and an understanding of one another's prob- 
jems were first fruits, at least, of this mingling 
of minds and personalities. And, withal, a 
broad tolerance developed that argued well for 
the future. But the ideal, the project, was not 
to fail, and with success came responsibility 
and the knowledge that as women workers they 
had found themselves. f ee 

It was a big thing to swing, this first con- 
erence of business and professional women, and 
months of preliminary thought, labor, and 
.prayet had been put into it by women who 
perhaps saw just a little further into the future 
of their sex than the average laywoman. As 
in everything else that is of present national 
moment, the war is entangled in its meshes. 

When America went into the conflict, there 
were approximately seven million wage-earning 
women in the country. Within.two years this 
number was almost doubled. There could be 
no gradual absorption of this huge mass of 
workers either by industry or society. Condi- 
tions were necessarily abnormal, and there 
was no time for consistent readjustment in 
living, in methods of work, or in the national 
thought toward our vast, new army that sprang 
up over night to take the place of or to supple- 
ment the men. Peace brought new problems, 


new anxieties, but also a new purpose. From | 


our wonderful unity of thought and endeavor 
during the war, peace brought home to women 
the realization that our cause had advanced a 
century in our two fighting years. 


E have discovered, among other things, the 
power of unified force. United we win, di- 
vided we fail, is no idle slogan in the world of wo- 
men today. 
young lawyer, Lena Madesin Phillips, was eat- 
ing her heart out over the sorrows of her sex, as 
she came to know them through her war and 
court work. One cure, as she saw the future, 
was federation, and she visualized an army of 
women arrayed against injustice of every kind. 
From her experience, she felt that the busi- 
ness and professional women were ready for 
organization; their success in war work 
proved this. Back in May, 1918, a group of 
representative women, of whom Miss Phillips 
was one, met in New York to discuss conditions 
of their wage-earning sisters all over the coun- 
try. This body elected a committee of twenty- 
five to study general working conditions and 
to develop some method of stabilizing these 
conditions among the masses of young girls 
forced to enter the business and industrial 
world. Miss Phillips now saw a way to make 
her dream come true. Organization would he 
expensive, for to insure success the ground 
work must be smoothly and firmly laid. The 
Kentucky lawyer, backed by her committee, 
took her dream to the War Work Council of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
The Council had a large portion of its War 
Work Fund,which had been raised in Novem- 
ber for the benefit of women workers, still 


Down in Lexington, Kentucky, a | 


unappropriated. Miss Phillips persuaded them | 
that the organization of the business and pro- | 


lessional women of the country would prove a 


potent accelerator of the whole woman move- | 


ment. The Council took up the matter with 
the War Department, for the War Drive Fund 
can be expended only under the approval of 
the Department. The result was the appro- 
pnation of sixty-five thousand dollars for the 
necessary organization work. The country was 
divided into five sections, each of which was 
put in the hands of a highly efficient organizer. 
50 well was this work done that the Southern 


organizer, for example, arrived in St. Louis | 


bac ked by fi 
Physician, Doctor Elise Ruttledge, Professor 
; Anatomy at the Medical College of the 
shiversity of Tennessee, who has not a girl 
student in her class, Mrs. A. D. Colby, who is 


oe r broker in Savannah, and Mrs. J. K. | 
owman, the only woman to hold an executive 

' : . 

Positien in a Richmond bank. 


{ty delegates, among them a young | 


| 
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MADISON AVENUE 
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set the style of 
the Nation. 


Beautiful, original and 
exclusive, they-are always 
recognized by those who 
appreciate the best. 


Send us your dealer’s 
name and we will send 
you our “Home Service 
Chart” which if filled in 
and returned will enable 
our decorator to suggest 
wall and drapery tteat- 
ments for your entire 
home without cost to 
you. Ask for edition 
2467. 


THIBAUT 
WALL PAPERS 








l'o the decorator who wishes to handle the best 
and most up-to-date line of artistic wall papers, 
we have a most attractive proposition to offer. 


| RICHARD E. THIBAUT, 


Wall Paper Specialists 
at 32nd STREET, 


The Largest Wall Paper House 
in the World 
WASHINGTON !IEIGHTS 
(New York City) 3621 Broadway 
BRONX= = = = = = - = = 485 Willis Avenue 
BROOKLYN = - Flatbush and DeKalb Avenues 
NEWARK = = = = = = = = I41 Halsey Street 
BOSTON = - = = = = = 96-98 Federal Street 
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PREPARED WAX 


PASTE ~—LIQUi D — POWDERED 


The easy, practical way to polish 
and preserve finished surfaces is with 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax and a cloth— 
you don’t need brushes, sprays or mops of 
any kind. Simply apply the wax with a cloth 
and polish with a dry cloth. Very little rub- 
bing is required to produce an exquisite, lus- 
trous »polish of great beauty and durability 


# 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax is not 
only a polish but a wonderful preservative. 
It forms a thin, protecting film over the 
varnish, similar to the service rendered by 
a piece of plate glass over a desk, table or 
dresser-top. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives 
perfect results over any finish— varnish, 
shellac, oil, etc. It imparts a hard, dry, vel- 
vety polish which is impervious to water, 
dust, scratches, heel-marks and finger-prints. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is made 
in Paste, Liquid and Powdered form. We 
recommend the Liquid Wax for polishing 
furniture, leather goods, woodwork and auto- 
mobiles. Use the Paste Wax for polishing 
floors of all kinds — wood, linoleum, tile, etc. 


For a Perfect Dancing 
Surface 


Just sprinkle Johnson’s 
Powdered Wax over any 
surface—marble, tile, wood, 
composition, etc. The feet 
of the dancers will spread 
the wax, polishing the floor 
and immediately put it in 
perfect condition for danc- 
ing. Conveniently put up 
in shaker-top cans. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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| When Women Get Together 


California sent a delegation of ten which 
was a close second to the New York groy of 
seventeen, and one of the most astoni in 
features of this meeting was the meckness and 
self-effacement of the big New York group! 
The members may have had some pet projects, 
some favorite candidate to put before the con. 
ference, but the enthusiasm and forcefulness 
of the Southern group, especially when rein. 
forced by the Californians, frequently put New 
York severely in its place. The unkindest cut 
of all, however, came from a little Georgian 
who accused the New Yorkers of being “women 
of leisure” and thus not qualified to run q 
working women’s organization! 


EE building up of a constitution was the one 
big job facing the conference. One wonders 
if the men who worked out the Constitution 
of the United States had quite so many deli- 
cate problems to meet, quite so many sensitive 
feelings to consider, as the Committee on Con- 
stitution encountered during its forty-eight. 
hour task! There could be no progress until 
the groundwork was ready, and the intervening 
time was filled with sectional conferences, 

In one large room down the corridor the solid 
South met in solemn conclave. Even before 
the adoption of any constitution this group 
intended to pick its candidate for president 
and to frame a program that each individual 
state could carry out. Seated Turk fashion on 
the floor or crowded in two or three to a chair, 
the South discussed its educational ambitions. 
“Better education for our poor whites we must 
have, and a higher standard of living. But we 
must also have better and higher education for 
our own women,” summed up a pretty, dark- 
eyed woman from Athens, Georgia. A short 
chat revealed the fact that this most feminine 
of women had led an attack against the hoary- 
headed masculine traditions of the University 
of Georgia and won the right for girls to enter 
the institution. They can not enter as fresh- 
men or sophomores, however, but must 
qualify outside as juniors. Still this is a pro- 
gressive step, and the restriction is bound to 
be removed within a year or two. 

‘‘We Southern women have so many prob- 
lems that you Northern women [all the rest of 
the country is ‘‘Northern” to a Southerner], 
do not have,” said a very young delegate from 
South Carolina. ‘‘We have child labor, and the 
negro question, and the awful lack of education 
and morality among the poor whites, as well as 
the blacks, and, oh, so many things that we 
could help if we had the vote!” 

On every side there were references to the 
vote and to the good it would bring to the 
South. Off in one corner of the room an 
earnest young woman was explaining that she 
wanted first to make her home and then her 
community more beautiful for her children to 
live in. As for the nation and its world rela- 
tion, she thought that would have to wait until 
community welfare was established. . 

Next door, the Central Division, which in- 
cluded Tennessee and Oklahoma, was sitting 
up stiffly in straight-backed chairs and con- 
sidering what candidates it would like for the 
high offices. It was also considerably wrought 
up over the suggestion that clubs having men 
members should be admitted to the federation. 
“Tf this is to be a woman’s organization, why 
admit men?” objected a lady from Missouri. 
“The essential character of the organization 
will be lost if even one man is permitted to 
join.” Which seemed so sane and sensible a 
criticism that the delegation was instructed to 
vote solidly against this article. : 

Up-stairs, in a secret chamber, the Western 
delegation was holding a secret parley. Open 
covenants could be openly arrived at down- 
stairs in the general conference, but up-stalls 
it was different. For here the move to make 
Gail Laughlin, of San Francisco, president a 
the federation was being encouraged. Miss 
Laughlin herself was down-stairs working hard 
on the constitution and knew nothing of her 
colleagues’ hopes and efforts. 
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When Wonien Get Together 


It was this lawyer from the Pacific Coast W ho 
caved the day when the question of internation- 
= vas before the meeting. T he resolution 
pe submitted that the organization 
‘hould Jose its Americanism and admit foreign 
clubs to membership. This proved a bomb. 
Dozens of women jumped up to call, No, 
no! We want only American clubs. 

Others jumped up just as quickly to cry, 
“Yes, yes! We want the whole world of women 
in this, if they want to come. : 

The chairman rapped and rapped for order, 
nally climbing upon her table in order to be 
ven as Well as heard, but it was one woman 
against two hundred, with parliamentary rules 
thrown to the winds. This was a very serious 
question; for to many of the delegates it meant 
a wrecking of the organization, while to others 
it meant a rounding out of the original plan. 
It proved impossible even to. take a vote by 
acclamation, or even a standing vote, on the 
























question. 






[X desperation the chairman suggested a roll- 
call, but Miss Laughlin, as a leading mem- 
her of the California bar, knew her rules of 
procedure only too well and explained that as 
no constitution had been adopted, no delegates 
vere properly accredited, and a vote taken by 
roll-call would be unconstitutional. 

Just left of the center of the room a blue- 
eyed girl from Virginia was making an effort 
to be heard. “Madam Chairman, I rise to a 
point of information. What is meant by 
‘international’?’’ She rose several times, but 
Madam Chairman was overwhelmed by fifty 
others who rose to the same point, and the 
Virginian finally succumbed. 

A few fect away a black-eyed young woman, 
whose very figure registered objection, was | 
exclaiming over and over again, “I will not 
vote to make this international; [I will not. 
[ will bolt the meeting and go home first.” 

When asked why she did not want to include 
foreign clubs, she squared her shoulders and | 
E said: “This is an American club for American 






































women, and I am an Ohio Republican and be- 
lieve in America for Ameticans.” 

Miss Blue-Eyes from Virginia leaned over 
and said: “And I am a Virginia Democrat 
and want to keep this club for Americans, but 
ve can’t be heard over this racket.” 

Suddenly calm came. The lawyer from the 
 Coast—who, by the way, wore blue linen 
















tailleurs the color of her eves—was explaining 
a correct method of counting the vote, and | 
inder her magnetic personality a final vote 

vas actually cast. The result proved that 

intemationalism had won by a narrow margin. 

\ breathless moment of anxiety! Would the | 
insurgents bolt the meeting? The fight had | 
been both bitter and personal. But women are 

learning to be good losers; the defeated ones | 
accepted the verdict of the majority without a 

single protest. They had fought and lost. 

Well, next time they might win! The South- 

em Democrat and the Ohio Republicar 

shrugged their shoulders, but that was all. 

It was this new and amazing spirit of toler- 
ance and understanding that carried the con- 
vention safely over many rocks of dissension. 
Business training and experience, and the daily 
tubing up against the masculine point of 
lew in business have wrought wonders un- 
doubtedly in the mental attitude of women. 
and this never showed so plainly as in the 
conflicts of wills and opinions constantly occur- 
fing at the conference. ‘ 

The constitution adopted, the election of 
ihcers was next in order. And here human or 
rather feminine nature again asserted itself. 
ite nominating committee presented Gail 
‘aughlin for president; Eugenia Wallace, of 
New York, for vice-president; Oria Carrol, of 
\rkansas, recording secretary; Mary Stewart, 
I Washington, D. C., corresponding secretary; | 
“ratia Rice, of Connecticut, treasurer; and | 
Maude Smith, of Kansas, auditor. 

_ Time Was given for free and ample discus- 
wh, ana then the nominations were accepted | 
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Silk Classics -kabries - Spool Silk 


Belding’s Silk fabrics are not stylish for 
a season only. ‘They are masterpieces 
of manulacture — Silk Classics with a 
quality reputation based on superiority 
of material, weave and workmanship. 

BELDING BROS. & CO. 
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| When Women Get T ogethe, 


unanimously. The election over, one entire 
delegation rose in protest and accused the chair 
and committee of railroad the ticket 
through with no time for ‘ussion, and 
further intimated that if the federation was tj 
be: run on political machine methods, they 
were done with it. ie 

Miss Laughlin at this refused the election 
“T can not accept any office after such ay 
accusation, Madam Chairman. Irregular 4; 

| the motion is, I move that this whole question 
‘be opened and full discussion allowed,” 

It was so ordered, and the Meeting was 
thrown open anew for further discussion, with 
plenty of time given for free speech. Not 

| a word was said, even by the protesting dele. 
gation, and the same ticket was reelected with. 
out a dissenting vote! 

“We only,”’ said one member of the dele. 
gation, “wanted to show that we had a right 
to protest!” It was, so to speak, the urge 

| within them to talk that led to the rebellion, 
| The right to free speech is a great safety valve, 


THE program as planned is not too ambitious, 
for the aim of the federation is to make haste 
slowly, to attain one objective before going 
on to another. As an organization the feder. 
ation will stand primarily for the rights of wo. 
men. They will work for the repeal of all laws 
that now operate against women, especially 
the rights of women under property law. : 
With Gail Laughlin at the helm, the federa- 
tion will work to correct these injustices, for 
Miss Laughlin has devoted her life to women. 
When she graduated from Wellesley College, 
she definitely decided to devote herself to 
helping her sex, and chose law as the best 
method of approach. Graduating from the 
Cornell Law School, she was admitted to the 
New York bar and practised for several years 
in the lower courts. Long before the women of 
California secured the vote, she moved to that 
state, because she saw that the progress of 
women was further advanced in the West 
than in the East.. In her new state Gail 
Laughlin framed laws making women eligible 
to serve on juries; she made it possible for wo f 
men to practise before the Supreme Court; 
| she is State Chairman of the Progressive 
Party and of the California Civic League. 
She has fought the all-powerful trades-unions 
| when she felt they were wrong, and has worked 
| with them when they were in the right. With 
this woman, therefore, as president, the newly 
born Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women has a glorious future. The 
| weight of its influence will be felt in the coming 
elections. President Wilson sent a five-hun- 
dred-word telegram to the convention, regret- f 
ting his inability to make an address before it § 
| and expressing great faith in the success oi the 
| movement. Secretaries Daniels and Lane alw f 
‘sent telegrams cf congratulation, and the f 
| governors of six states telegraphed invitations 
to the federation to meet in their respective 
| states next year. With a voting body eventu- 
| ally of several million women, no party wil 
be able to ignore it. 
Politicians are watching it even at Ib 
birth. They see the handwriting on the wal § 
| and know that woman’s day has dawned. 4s 
an organized vote, that of women today is a 
uncertain quantity. They are unused to orga 
| ization and to being used as a unit. For the 
present, at least, their vote can not be deliveret 
en bloc, and so the future political campalg! 
wil! be full of surprises. a 
“One thing is sure,” said a Western politica! 
leader the other day. ‘‘When a woman’ 
‘boyght’ you’re never sure she will stay 
‘bought,’ which is why politics just now 1s mor 
of a lottery than ever.” 
Organization may have its dangers, the day j 
may come when women will be used in the sam 
way that men have been in the past, but, alte 
all, women are women, and men are men, all 
dwelling on the success of their effort, as show! 
in this St. Louis Convention, women will clitt 
to their ideals in spite of organization. 
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OB and I are back from our honeymoon 
and living in the dearest little house in 





d the election, 







alter such an Maywood. Mother and father were out 

Irregular ty spend the evening with us last night and 
whol roa while father and Bob were enjoying their after- 
low ed? = dinner cigars in the den, mother suddenly said: 
LOW! 





“Bleanor, I have a secret. Let’s go up in that 
aren room and be comfortable while I tell 


yop about it.” 
So we went upstairs and sat as we used to 


at home—mother in a big, upholstered rocker 
and I on a low Turkish chair at her feet. 


When we were comfortably settled, the first 
thing Mother did was to put her hand inside 
her waist and taking out something, she smiled 
and Jaid it in my hand. When I looked down, 
I saw it was & crisp, yellow $100 bill! 


“No, mother,” I caid, handing it back to her, 
“I don’t want you to give me that! You have 
already given me too much and I know how 
easily you can use the money yourself. No, I 
eouldn’t take it and feel right!” 

“But it’s really yours, Eleanor,’’ she pro- 
tested. “And that’s only part of my secret!” 

But wait—I’m getting ahead of my story. 
Bob and I had planned to be married last May, 
but a few weeks before the date we had set his 
savings were Swept away by the failure of a 
private bank and we had to start all over to save 
for our little home. 

I kept my position at the office and also 
opened @ savings account—with mother—to- 
ward the purchase of my trousseau. At noon 
or other times when I could spare an hour or 
two, I would meet her by appointment at Har- 
per’s and she would help me decide which suit, 
dress, coat or other garment I wanted. Then 
I would run back to my work and leave it to 
mother to pay the bill, see that alterations 
were made and that the package was properly 
addressed for delivery. 

I had decided to buy all my clothes ready- 
made. There were no good dressmakers nearer 
than Chicago and since I was buying ‘‘piece- 
meal” as 1 accumulated the money, this would 
have meant a trip to the city for fittings or some 
other purpose every few days. So we confided 
in Mrs. Merritt—head of the ready-to-wear de- 
partment at Harper's and an old friend of 
mother’s. She was more than helpful and I 
really thought I was doing very well. 
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_ Progressive ELL, we were married three weeks ago. 
ivic League. When the wedding day arrived, my trous- 
rades-unions seau was complete with attractive, stylish and 
: becoming dresses, suits, waists and lingerie. I 
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was delighted with everything! They seemed so 
much. prettier at home than they had in the 
shop—not the least bit of a ‘‘ready-made” look 
about them when I tried them on in my room. 


All the girls told me that my wedding dress 
was the prettiest thing they ever had seen. And 
when I had shown them all the new dainty 
things that made up my trousseau they couldn’t 
believe that I had bought everything ready-made 
right in town. On our honeymoon, toa, I could 
not help observing the admiring glances cast on 
my gowns and suits. 


So—to come back to last night—when mother 
said the $100 was really mine, I felt sure that 


















1 invitations some co about my wedding clothes was 
} enectivi going to be cleared up. But I had absolutely 

V - J 
ol bape no idea of the veal truth when mother drew my 
ody event: F head close to her and began to tell me her secret. 






o party will 





“In a way I suppose I deceived you, Elea- 
nor,” she said, “but I prefer to call it a ‘sur- 












ven at its Prise.’ Not one mother in a thousand could 
on the wall 0 what I did and really keep it a secret, be- 
lawned. As oe than one girl in a@ thousand would 
d es an e too occupied to attend to her own wed- 
today is al ing finery. Several times I was sure you would 
ed to orgat- guess my secret. But if you suspected, you 
it, For the — let me know. So I’m going to confess at 

ote ast, J made every dress, suit, skirt, waist and 
be delivered Piece of lingerie in your wedding chest myself !”? 
ul campaigt I knew of course that mother was telling me 







o truth—and yet I could scarcely believe it! 
F ‘But, mother, you never told me you could 
_ at all—let alone sew like that! Those are 
bn most wonderful clothes I ever had! Why 
ave you always let me think you couldn’t sew 
any more than J could?” 


“Well, I couldn’t, dear,’ she smiled mysteri- 
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ors, the day sly, “until last Fall. I had never made any- 
in the same oT difficult than an apron in my life! 
t. but, afte mak had wished so many times that I could 
ie, hen ft Pretty, stylish dresses for you and for my- 
‘e men, a0 lf! Of course at my age I couldn’t go into & 





School or shop to learn. 


“ . . . 
ho But one evening I sat in the library at 
me, reading @ magazine when T ran across 
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THE SECRET TROUS 


A Story That Is Too Good’to Keep 


By ELEANOR HARRISON 
Illustration by Will Grefé 


the story of an .institute of domestic arts and 
sciences. that had. developed a new and prac- 
tical. method by which any- woman. or girl—na 
matter where she: might lives—could learn’ right 
at-home to make ‘her own clothes. and hats.° 


* “That night. before retiring, I filled out the 
Coupon at the “end of e« story. I figured 
it’ wouldn’t cost ‘me anything but the - postage. 
And it meant merely that IWanted more infor- 
mation. Next day I mailéd it 6n-my way down- 
téwn, wondering whethér there could really be 
a home-study plan by; which: a° woman as ig- 
norant about sewing»as I,.could learn to ‘design, 
draft, cut; fit, make; drepe and trim even the 
most .élaborate, dresses.’ at was what the ar- 
ticle promised. ,- : 
UVEL sin just a day or two the postman 
brought me 8: dsome booklet, telling‘all 
about the Woman’s Institute and the success of 
thousands who had already joined ‘the institute 
—wives and mothers, business women, girls at 
home or in school, girls in stores, shops and 
offices. It also contained many voluntary let- 
ters the institute had received from them prais- 
ing its work and telling how much their courscs 
had meant to them! Many of these letters were 
from mothers who expressed their’ delight in 
finding that they could learn in their own homes, 
at their own convenience, to plan and make 
stylish and becoming. garments of all kinds for 
themselves and their children. And they could 
have them at. a mere fraction of what such 
clothing would cost if bought in any other way. 


“Many others wrote that the Institute had 
made it possible for them to succeed in dres:- 
making or millinery as a business. Lots of 
these women, I found, were older than I and 
others were girls of fifteen or sixteen years. 
Their homes are in all parts of the world. The 
majority, of course; live in some part of the 
United States but there are hundreds in Can- 
ada and in foreign-lands—all learning dress- 
making or millinery at home just as successfully 
as if they were together in a schoolroom! Yes, 
and many others are learning cooking—the se- 
lection, “preparation and serving of healthful, 
appetizing food at one-third less cost—which 
the Institute is teaching by the same proven 
methods. 


“In: the face of all the evidence, I couldn't 
help believing that J could do what thousands 
of other women had done so successfully ! 


“So, without telling anyone, I joined the In- 
stitute and took up Dressmaking. could 
hardly wait until the first lesson came. And 
when at last it was in my hands, I went up- 
stairs to my room and opened it almost breath- 
lessly—like a girl -with her first love-letter! I 
turned a few pages and looked at the wonderful 
pictures! There are nearly 2,000 of themin the, 
dressmaking course alone and they _illugtfate 
perfectly every step that could possibly c@#ase 
anyone difficulty. I learned eighty-three differ- 
ent stitches and seams in the first two lessons.” 


“UY HAT did father think of the plan?’ I 
interjected. 

“That is one of the few things I ever kept 
from him,’”’ said mother. “I didn’t want him 
to say ‘I told you so’ if it didn’t work out all 
right. 

“T kept my lessons and my work hidden in 
my bedroom closet and studied them only while 
you and father were at business. But the 
course can easily be finished in a few months 
by studying an hour or two a day. I found I 
couldn’t help making rapid progress. The teach- 
ers take such a deep personal interest in your 
work! And it must be pretty hard to make 
mistakes, for the textbooks foresee and clearly 
explain everything. 

“The delightful part of it is that almost at 
once you begin actually making garments. Why, 
after the fourth lesson I made that pretty waist 
you thought I bought in Chicago! 


“And so it went all the way through the 
course. I learned how to copy models I saw 
in shop windows, on the street or in’ fashion 
magazines. Every step was so clearly explained 
that the things which I had always thought only 
a professional dressmaker could do, were per- 
fectly easy for’ me! Best of all—the lessons 
taught me how to develop style in a_ garment 
and add the little touches that make all the dif- 
ference between ordinary clothes &nd those of 
becoming charm and distinction! 


66 ELL, one day, the idea of proving the 
skill my course had given me, flashed into 


my mind. I had just completed the lesson giv- 
ing complete directions for planning and mak- 
ing @ bride’s entire trousseau. I had plenty of 
time and wanted to do it for yon as a complete 
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They seemed so much prettier when I tried 
them onin my ownfoom 


I wouldn’t have thonght it possible 
so much money on 


surprise. 
myself at the time—to save 
just your wedding clothes! 


“The very first day we went shopping.. | 
made up my mind how I could do what t had 
planned. and: keep.it- a-secret fromm everyone at 
home. But. I«would have ‘to’ ‘let: one person 
share it with.me-—Mrs. Merritt.-:Shé has been 
in charge ofthe ready-to-wear: departmieit. “at 
Harper’s for ‘years and- we have been: friends 
from girlhood. Aftér you had gone, I.told. her 
about it: She -.agreed. to try on you whatever 
garment you selected dnd ‘fit’ you. ~ Thén “after 
you had rushed away :as-you:always did, I -en- 
listed her aid in. buying right there in the store 
the duplicate materials and trimming . necessary 
to exactly copy the model. 


“So FE began work in earnest—and I- didn’t 
have the slightest trouble! Just once I got con- 
fused about your’ wedding dress.-But I. wrote 
to&Mrs. Picken, Director of -Instruction “of: the 
Woman’s Institute, who had been. so ¢onsider- 


“até all through my course, and she gave me just 


the help I needed on the point that. bothered me. 


“And so,” mother finished, “that’ is my ‘sur- 
prise,’ Eleanor! I made every ‘stitch of your 
trousseau myself, bought every bit-of material 
and trimming and actually saved $100 on your 
outfit alone! Furthermore I have’ saved nearly 
$75 more by making over, into garments of the 
latest mode, a lot of out-of-date dresses and 
suits of my own—all through my membership 
in the Woman's Institute! Isn’t .it wonderful?’ 


66 ONDERFUL?” I exclaimed, “why mother 

dear, it’s simply miraculous! No ready- 
made clothes in all the world ever looked like 
those you made for me! And you have spoiled 
me—TI shall never again be satisfied with the 
ready-made kind!” 


So I have told you mother’s secret—just as 
she told it to’ me. I’ve already arranged to 
join the Institute myself. And surely, what 
mother did—in saving $100 on just my_wed- 
ding clothes—any woman can do over and over 
again on clothing for herself and her family! 





Why not find out how the Woman’s Institute 
can help you? The way is easy—simply write 
or fill out and mail~the convenient coupon be- 
low. And-you will receive—without obligation 
—a handsome booklet telling the full story of 
this great school-which has proven such a won- 
derful blessing to women all over the world. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8X Scranton, Penna. 
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Luxurious Foods 







—Low Costs 


E NEVER serve 

boiled rice any 
more without cooking 
raisins with it—we who 
want “luxury flavors” 
with low costs. 


We now serve deli- 
cious bread pudding, 
Indian pudding, tapi- 
oca, rice pudding, etc., 
as desserts instead of 
the more expensive 
kinds, since we decided 
to use raisins in all of 
them. 


For we have learned 
that the family delights 
in these foods when 
raisins lend their irre- 
sistible appetite appeal. 


*SUN- 
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Raisin Carame! A pple 


will meet with the instant 
approval of the children. 





Raisin Cream Cake 


A cake for every day use or 
elaborate occasions. 





Rolled Oats with Raisins 
Oatmeal will find new flavor 
with raisins to make it doubly 
palatable. 





Ask jor Raisin Candies. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED 


RAISIN CO. 
Membership 9000 Growers | 


Fresno. 
California 


Now they are always 


acceptable, always 
wanted. 


And we save dollars 
in our bills. 


When you order ask 
for Sun-Maid Raisins— 
made from sweet, tender, 
juicy California grapes, 


Three varieties: Sun- 
Maid SEEDED (seeds 
removed); Sun-Maid 
SEEDLESS (grown with- 
out seeds); Sun-Maid 
CLusTERS (on the stem). 


Send for free took, 
“Sun-Maid Recipes,” 
showing I00 ways to 
serve 


MAID Raisins 


Delicious. 
Healthful. At Candy Stores. 











|season’s labors. 


seedlings. 


fected. 
results. 
year after year. 
disease germs. r 
in the garden at the end of the season, 


gardener helps to prevent his soil from becom- 
ing infected with disease. 


our Crops. 





to the 


By 


Lewis and 


Mary Theiss 


FAREWELL 


GARDEN 


| JT is as true of gardening as of any other 
| i phase of life, that all’s well that ends wel 
No matter how diligently the gardener 
| has toiled during the growing season or how 
' prolific his garden has been, complete succes 
depends upon the finish, the ending of the 
Like a shock of wheat, the 
iyear’s gardening, to be perfect, must have a 
cap-sheaf, and in this case the cap-sheaf js 
the final care of the garden. 
Farmers have a saying that one year’s 
seeding makes seven years’ weeding. The 
saying has reference to weed seeds. 
sweaty labors of the past summer, caused by 
the necessity of keeping down the weeds in 
the garden, are directly traceable to the 
weed. seeds of a former year. 
always have weeds with us, but we do not 
need to have so many. 
eliminate them, just as we are gradually getting 
rid of flies. -That end is to be accomplished 

by unremitting warfare against them. 
Many of us, when we have harvested our 
crops, turn our backs on our gardens. The 
result is that in a few days our vegetable 
plots are covered with hardy weeds. Most of 
these could be prevented from seeding if, when 
the harvest season is past, we would give our 
gardens a final cultivation and kill off these 
At the same time we should gather 
up all remaining vines and plants, such as 
bean vines, pepper plants, cabbage roots, f 
and the like, and burn them. 
through the garden season without having 
sickness in the garden. 
become infected with disease, potato vine 
suffer with blight, beans get rust and other 
ailments, cabbage gets club root—and so on. 
If we leave the infected plants in the garden, 
we run the risk of having our soil badly 
infected. During the war we added to our 
garden area a plot of 50 by 100 feet that wasin 
grass. We put it into potatoes, planting the J 
finest seed we could obtain. 
sisted of scrubby, scabby little nubbins. We 
decided that the seed must have been in- 
Twice more we tried potatoes on 
portions of that plot, each time with similar 
Then we found that the former owner f 
of the place had grown potatoes on this plot f 
The soil had become dis 
eased, and we can not raise potatoes there P 
until we treat that land to get rid of the f 
By destroying all pi“ 
< 


We shall 


We can gradually 


Few of us get 


Plants and roots § 


The crop con- fF 


Do Not Make Fires in the Garden 


Fire, of course, is the great purifier. It 
destroys the spores and germs that threaten 
Fire will also destroy things 0 
value, like the humus in the ground. Its 
ibetter, therefore, if we can do it, to bum 
/our garden remains outside the garden art 
jand bring back the ashes and scatter them 
| over,the soil, raking them in to prevent loss. 

The wind which will blow away loose ashes 
will also blow away loose, bare soil. In windy F 
regions the loss of good top-soil from batt § 
spaces in winter is considerable. Nature tit § 
to prevent such loss by covering the grouné 
She hates a bare spot as much as she abhos § 
a vacuum. Hence the quick growth of weeds 
when we take off the vegetable crops. Batt 
soil also loses moisture quickly. 


In humid 


The 
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ts of the country this is not such a serious , 
matter, for rain is certain to fall, but in arid 
regions every possible means should be used 
pf prevent loss of soil moisture. Again, bare 
gil packs harder than soil that is covered. | 
Thus it becomes so hard that water can 
netrate it only with difficulty, Between this 
tate of impermeability and the hardness of 
winter freezing, a soil may get into such a 
condition that little of the winter moisture 
can enter it. When that happens, spring 
fnds the gardener with a dried-out soil. 
Winter and early spring and the late fall 
are the times of natural replenishment of the 
earth’s water supply, and he who wants good | 
cops must see to it that his ground is in such | 
condition that it will absorb great quantities 


of water. 


Cover Your Garden With a Mulch | 


Fortunately the gardener can accomplish 
all these necessary ends with little trouble. 
The harvesting and pulling of crops and weeds, 
Jus a little hoeing and digging, will put 
fhe soil in an open, porous condition. The 
rest can be accomplished by a mulch. The 
mulch will keep down weed growth. It will 
prevent the soil from blowing away. It 
will help to hold all the water that falls. It will 
prevent the ground from being beaten down so 
and packed hard by heavy rains. And the i SR a ee Ge ee ae 
most desirable mulch for winter is stable : eae : 
manure. A good cover of stable manure is ee | eee a 
Seapets in the handling of the fall CAY ad aaa ¢ y) ( /l C SYA 
"her is the time, also, to store all poles, | § 
racks, trellises, and the like used to support 
plants. Those in good condition should be 
separated from those that need repairing. The 
latter should be taken directly to the work- 
shop or cellar and a note ee rebay _ 7 
needed. Then the necessary boards or other ea va toh Bs eee 4 
° oe and served at breakfast gives the day a right start. The 
ee oe Oe od Se *Royal-Rochester” Percolator process brings out all the 


made on some rainy week-end. Thus the , t 
coming spring will find the gardener ready in rich goodness of the coffee and produces a beverage 






















































Coffee made in a 
“Royal-Rochester” Percolator 







































every sense of the word. In vegetable raising, | ¢ that is wholesome and delicious and invigorates one 
too, a stitch in time saves nine. for the day. 

In this connection should be mentioned the 
making of bird boxes during the winter. | , Nothing can finish off the evening meal better than a 
Encouraging the birds to make their homes ; cup of clear, fragrant, coffee made by the “Royal- 
with us should be a regular part of gardening. ae Rechestes” method. 
Half the ills the garden is heir to would ; 
disappear if there were sufficient birds about, 7 If you have never been much of a coffee drinker it is 
the half consisting principally of predatory probably because you are not acquainted with coffee 
insects. Our fight with potato beetles, our seule boy die: “Diesel odhosun” vache’. 








struggle to save our cucurbits from the omni- 
present striped beetles, our unending contest 
with lice and worms and grubs would be 
ended if only we had sufficient feathered 
helpers in our gardens. For example, we have 










Exclusive Features 






Hinged Cover which prevents inset falling out and dam- 
aging table and china. Metal Tipped Handle protection 










a hedge ol currant bushes, set out primarily ~ againet flame. The Take-A-Part Inset eliminates break- 
to hide an unsightly wood-pile. This summer f age in cleaning. The Removable Inset makes increased 





capacity possible and allows the user to reheat the coffee 
without adding to its strength. 





we took thirty-four quarts of currants from 
that little hedge. But just about the time the 
berries were forming, the prospect for a crop 
Was anything but good. Currant worms be- Ask your dealer to show you the “Royal-Roc‘cster” or 
gan defoliating the bushes. We were actually | (7 write us for free illustrated booklet showing the line of 
too busy to be able to spray the bushes, | “Royal Rochester” Percolators. 
and so the currants had to run a chance. : 
Just then some wrens appeared, and the way 
ne cleaned the worms from the currant 
bushes was a joy to behold. To the wrens 
we are indebted for a large part of our currant Rochester, New York 
crop. | 4 New York Showrooms - 200 Fifth Avenue 
Bluebirds, wrens, and many other active 
worm and insect destroyers can be attracted 
by suitable bird boxes. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or your state agri- 
cultural school, will supply you, upon request, | 
with information concerning the making of | 
bird-houses. Like any other structure, a 
bird-house should be painted to preserve it. 
Birds, however, do not like the odor of 
ttesh paint. The winter, then, is the time 
to make bird-houses, so that they may be in 
teadiness for spring. : i 
Almost every garden has its special crops 
or plantations, such as strawberry beds, 
taspberry beds, and the like. Good care of | 
these during the winter will increase the crop 
next year. The strawberry bed, for in- | 
Stance, should be well weeded, and when ! 
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*& Rochester Stamping Company 
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Manufacturers of the famous “Royal Rochester” Table 
Metalware line. 
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In using advertisements see page 


Goblet—with a Frost Candy jar, exquisite 1N Fruit-cocktail glass of un- 
tracing “de sign usually graceful lines 


“Like a wizard’s glass of old” 


The glassware of your table reflects 
truly the character of your taste 


The moment your guests glance at your table, set with 


ee ete. ee ec) 


these unusual pieces of cut glass, they’ll know how dis- 
criminating is your taste! For every piece of Heisey’s 
Glassware is beautifully and delicately made, in designs 
that show an artist’s handling. 


~~ -— 


And these lovely things for your table are so remark- 
ably inexpensive that you’ll not fear to use them every day ! 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from 


A. H. HEISEY & CO., ue 61, Newark, Ohio. 
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Farewell to the Garden 


freezing weather arrives, the plants should be 
well mulched. Leaves, hay, straw, or similar 
materials should be laid over the beds to a 
depth of four or five inches. Fresh, clean 
straw makes 2 very desirable mulch. It keeps 
the bed at 2 more even temperature during 
the winter, largely preventing the alternate 
freezing and thawing, which is so likely to 
heave the plants out of the ground. This 
mulch should be kept on the bed until growth 
starts in the spring, then raked off. By 
leaving the straw between the rows, the berries 
are kept nice and clean, as the wet earth can 
not splash upon them in storms. 

What is true of strawberries is likewise 
true of any other permanent plantation. 
Raspberries, blackberries, roses, grapes, shrubs, 
lily beds—all are benefited by winter mulch- 
ing. The roots are kept warmer, and should 
a very low temperature prevail, a mulched 
bed will suffer less injury than one unmulched. 
Again, moisture is collected and stored about 
the plants, as it is in the garden, through 
mulching. 

The greatest objection to the use of a 


mulch is the danger of attracting mice—field | 


mice, in particular. These little creatures are 
always looking for snug berths for winter. They 
will burrow under a mulch, at times, and 
make their homes there. When food becomes 
scarce, they may attack the plants that are 
mulched. This is particularly true in the 
case of fruit-trees, for mice are quite fond of the 
tender bark of small trees. If such a tree is 
mulched, the mulch should be kept at a little 
distance from the base of the tree, a little 
circle of bare ground being left between the 
tree and the mulch. When snow falls, the 
snow should be tramped hard around the trees. 
Fruit-trees are best prepared for winter by 
mounding the earth up about them to a height 
of several inches or even a foot or more. An 
effective way to keep the mice from the tree 
is to put little collars of fine-meshed galvan- 
ized wire about the tree butts, or to wrap 
them in tarred roofing paper. In extremely 
hard winters mice have gnawed through roof- 
ing-paper jackets and girdled our trees, but 
undoubtedly our tree wrappers saved us from 
more extensive damage. In places where 
mice are not troublesome, the gardener need 
not take such precautions. 

Gardening, like life, is an endless circle. 
As in life, each link in the chain should be 
perfectly forged if weak spots are to be avoided. 
The weakest link in the garden chain of most 
of us consists in autumnal neglect. We pay 


up for it by unnecessary toil and bother the | 


following spring. As in time of peace we 
should prepare for war, so in time of idle 
autumn we should make ready for active 
spring. A word to the wise is sufficient. 


For specific problems not touched on 
in this article write to Lewis and Mary 
hei r advice. Always enclose a 

imped, addressed envelop for reply. 


On The Road 


inued from page 52) 
inknoWn—are you not often lonely—and dis- 
satistied besides? 

When just one woman does a thing, we are 
apt to toss it off with an “oh, well—” and put 
fer in a class with Edison or Burbank or some 
of those others that seem specially gifted, so I 


am going to tell you about another young | 


woman, as funny a little snapping, black-eyed 


Miss as ever popped into a newspaper office | 


nanded a job. She wanted a job; fur- 
thermore she meant to have a job; it wasn’t 
debatable—she had to have a job. Maybe 
there is something in being a spoiled child with 
the habit of expecting to get what you demand. 
Jean Dean Barnes—the name is so valuable 
how it’s been patented—the only child of a 
millionaire, had lived most of her life in the 
Palace Hotel in San Francisco and got her edu- 
cation at the Georgetown Visitation Convent in 





Le Bellus Art—Niagara Power 


Create Niagara Wall Papers 


Le Bellus Studios have been exclusively engaged to design 
Niagara Wall Papers! Le Bellus productions represent the best 
of American, French and English art—the much admired work of 


artists of recognized talent. 

Their masterly color harmonies, the charm of their decorative 
treatment means new beauty and distinction with suitability in 
home decoration. 

Already Le Bellus Studios have created hundreds of beautiful 
conceptions for Niagara wall papers. The certainty of their 
prestige and genuine art value is satisfying. 


High Quality Modest Prices 


Niagara papers are the ONLY guaranteed wall papers. 
Niagara ideals, and control of production from standing trees 
to finished product, make the guarantee of quality possible. 
Remarkably low prices — as low as 20c per roll — are possible 
because of the scientific efficiency, the natural Niagara power, 
and the stupendous production of the great Niagara mills - 
150,000 miles of wall paper a year — enough to go SIX TIMES 
around the world. 

Ask your dealer to get Niagara wall paper for you. Look for 
the Niagara trade-mark and Le Bellus signature on the selvage 
of every roll. 

An interesting booklet, “Things to keep in mind when buying 
Wall Paper,” by F. K. Anderson, former editor of Wall Paper News, 
will aid you in making your home beautiful. Write for it. 


Dealers and Distributors, Write for Information 


Niagara Wall Paper Co. 
Niagara Falls, New York 


In using advertisements see page 4 








































Real Boys 


E'T them play as hard as_ they 

iike—their blouses are Kaynee! 

That means they’ll stand the 

wear and tear that real boys 
give their clothes. 














There’s a manly set toa Kaynee Blouse 
—good shoulder lines, well-cut collar, 
perfect buttons firmly sewed on, exclusive 
patterns that can’t be imitated in cheaper 
blouses. You can boil Kaynee Blouses 
without the colors fading, too! 











Kaynee Blouses range in size from 4 
to 16 years—then there are the delightful 
Kaynee togs for tiny tots, and wash suits 
that you’re sure to be interested in. 








“Let them grow up in Kaynee’’ Creepers, 
Undertogs, Pajamettes, Rompers, Wash Suits, 
Blouses, Shirts. 


KAYNEE 


BLOUSES 

























The KAYNEE COMPANY. 
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On the Road 


Washington. Just as she was blooming out into 
young ladyhood, came a panic in which her 
father lost everything, including his health 
and his eyesight—everything, that is, save his 
daughter, and at that time he would doubtless 
have set her down among his liabilities, fo, 
Jean Dean had never done a thing but have a 
royal good time in the most expensive ways 
Things looked pretty black for him and pretty 
black for the little girl, but she, too, had an 
asset in a courageous mother; she did not know 
what to do, either, but she did not become a 
weeping load—and neither did Jean Dean, 
They were living in New York then, so Jean 
Dean pinned on her jaunty little sailor hat and 
went down-town looking for a job. The Times 
office attracted her--she thought she would 
write for the paper—be literary—her composi- 
tions had not been so bad—but the editor 
thought differently, however, she wouldn’t be 
put off, so to get rid of her—we know editors— 
he sent: her to the advertising office. 


OW, everybody knows that almost anybody 

can get a job soliciting advertising, be- 
cause the solicitor has to deliver the goods 
before he can draw a cent of pay. It’s an up- 
hill game—pushing things back the other way, 
making people do what they hadn’t meant to 
do, changing their minds. Get on the unpop 
ular side of any subject and try to win, and 
you'll realize where Jean Dean was starting 
in, for she did start in; she had no idea of re- 
tusing the only job offered her. She sailed 
right in, a slim, little, black-eyed, laughing 
girl who didn’t feel much like Jaughing—the 
sob was so close—but she never let those peo 
ple know. Day after day she made her rounds, 
wasting a good deal of time because it was im- 
possible to make her feet walk into an office 
the first time she came up with it. She’d look 
at a name on a door, grow faint-hearted, and 
turn and run! When half around the block, 
breathless, she’d say, ‘‘ What’s the matter with 
you, Jean Dean? They can’t eat you!” and 
she would go on around and come again to the 
office door, only to shy off once more. It takes 
lots of time to circumnavigate a city block; if 
she could only have cut out the circumnaviga 
tion, she could have called on many more peo- 
ple and done more business, but then she was 
gathering courage all the time, and you have to 
gather courage somewhere, and perhaps a cit) 
block is as good as any other place. 

She got so, after a while, she could walk 
straight in, and she began getting some ver) 
good contracts. Rapidly she became a valua 
ble solicitor and was soon earning the top- 
notch salary for a girl in a newspaper Office 
When she realized she had reached the top 
there, she became supremely dissatisfied. She 
wanted to dg big things, and she had no tim 
to fool arowgfd. She was the head of a famil; 
and she had o have a large income. She de 
cided to becg@he a real advertising agent with 
an office of her own, and ask for recognition o! 
the ./merican Newspaper Publishers ¢ ssociation 

I will explain for those who do not under 
stand, that getting recognition from the A. \ 
P. A. is something like getting elected to a very 
exclusive club, only harder. Only one woman 
had ever been recognized at that time, and 
then only after she had proved her eligibility 
by years of heavy work and big results. After 
you are “recognized,” you are eligible to the 
commissions paid by all publications for adver 
tising placed with them, but without this rec 
ognition you might secure contracts with the 
moon and carry them in cart-loads to all the 
publishtrs in the world, and never a cent 0! 
commission could you squeeze out. So you 
see how very valuable—and difficult—was the 
thing little Jean Dean had decided to go alter 
—to plunge from local to national business an¢ 
head straight for the top. 

She called and made her demands, her black 
eyes shining and her happy smile insisting. 

The A. N. P. A. manager looked her ovet 
amusedly and said, “‘ But you can’t be an agent 
so quickly.” 
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The Big Show 


My Six Months with American Expeditionary Force 


By ELSIE JANIS 


Illustrated from photographs 


reer Me a ae 















If you had been in some dreary region for months without any amusement, 
and when you came out found that Elsie Janis had come to sing and laugh 
with you, would you forget your cares and take a new grip on life? 

You can imagine how our boys felt coming from the trenches, covered with 
mud, to be greeted with the news that America’s best loved actress was giving 
1 show for them. 

She gave over six hundred concerts to ‘ther boys,” as she calls them, and 
she tells about her experiences with so great a charm that one can almost 
believe one is hearing them, instead of reading. 

General Pershing said:—**Elsie, when you first came to France someone 
said you were more valuable than a whole regiment; then someone raised it 
to a division. But I want to tell you that if you can give our men this sort 
f happiness you are worth an Army Corps.’ 



























And she gave them this sort of happiness. 


Price, $1.50 


















The Abolishing 
of Death 


By BASIL KING 


Author of The Inner Shrine, The City of Comrades, etc. 









Cover design by F. X. Leyendecker 












Is the world reaching a new understanding of death—one to which we 
can better adjust the increasing evidence that our dead can communicate with 
us? Basil King did not believe this possible a short time ago. But he has 
since been the subject of demonstrations which may be very important and. 
even to the most sceptical, tremendously interesting. He presents them as a 
record, with no attempt to convince. 

Since “The Abolishing of Death’? appeared in the Cosmopolitan. Mr. King 
and the Editor have received thousands of letters testifying to tl t 


interest aroused by this book 
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A Minstrel in France 


By SIR HARRY LAUDER 


Illustrated from photographs 
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CpceP"Paintehs 


“I guess the Simpson folks f 
must have brought in all Ls 
the neighbors to see the 
floors I Liquid Granited 
for them. I’ve had more 
calls to finish floors ‘like 
Simpson’s’ than I can take 
care of. Some won’t wait 
and are buying the Liquid 
Granite and doing the 
work themselves. I always 
use Liquid Granite. 
Every such floor is a last- 
ing testimonial for 
















Liquid Granite is one of the 
unique group of Finishes that has 
made the name of Berry Brothers 
a household word among home 
builders and house owners. 









Luxeberry White Enamel, 
Luxeberry Wood Finish, Luxe- 
berry Wall Finish, Berrycraft 
Stain Finish, Luxeberry Spar 
Varnish. Ask your dealer. 
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On the Road 


Jean Dean couldn’t see why not. 

He compromised. “Come back in a year” 
he said. " 

She went out and went to work, and how 
she worked; days and nights—jumping out of 
her sleep to jot down an idea—thinking, ob. 
serving, making notes, calling on big firms— 
she got the name of being a veritable young 
dynamo, Among others, she called regularly 
on B. Priestly & Co.—every one knows the 
Priestly goods. A day came when the Manager 
needed a woman’s services for a very special 
job. 

“Get me a fashion writer,” he told his 
assistant. 

“What’s the matter with that little Jean 
Dean Barnes?” the assistant came back. 

Just the thing! She was sent for, the job 
was offered her, and she did the work so satis- 
factorily that they called on her for other 
special jobs. No matter what it was they 
wanted her to do, she did it with all her abii- 
ity, giving evidence the while of an immense 
amount of advertising knowledge. Her sug- 
gestions were proved sound by results, and it 
was not so very long till the firm turned over 
the entire advertising contract to her. Land 
one trout, and you generally have a good day’s 
fishing. With one big client, the others’ came 
easily, and at the end of the year she again 
appeared before the A. N. P. A. and secured 
recognition, the youngest agent ever passed 
and the second woman in the history of the 
organization. 

Her job was won—but she still had to hold 
it. To advertise nationally with profitable 
results, she must know the country, so she 
began traveling in the interests of her firms. 
In these seven years she has covered the United 
States many times over. She knows the trade 
everywhere, and at a moment’s notice—sitting 
back of her desk in her high, airy office in a 
New York skyscraper—this lively little per- 
son, all wires and quick decisions, can tell you 








| just the day it is apt to begin to rain in Ore- 





gon, when the fogs first roll in over San Fran- 
cisco, when the hot winds scorch the plains 
farther inland, when humidity wilts New Or- 
leans, and when the cool breezes blow over 
Palm Beach. She knows her country, climat- 
ically and seasonally, as a good housekeeper 
does her pantry shelves, and gives it what it 
wants in clothes fabrics when it wants it. Do 
you see any miracle, or pull, or anything but 
applied intelligence and hard work in the fact 
that Jean Dean Barnes is today among the 
largest income women of America, able to pro- 
vide handsomely for her family, just nine years 
after their fortunes were wrecked? 


PERSONALLY, she lays a large part of her 

success to her foundation experience as a s0- 
licitor: “ If you arealways on one side of thedesk, 
you can’t know the problems of the other,” she 
says. She says, too, “Organize your facul- 
ties”; and “Know your job, then be pleasant 
about it; every one hates a grouch.” She has 
never felt any call to be hard, or mannish, of 
bossy, and she doesn’t expect any considera- 
tion just because she’s a girl. Outside busi- 
ness she is a fine playfellow—a motorist, a dog 
fancier, and a lover of out-of-door sports. 
Blessed with superb health, she values it and 
never indulges in the cigarettes or cocktails 
that shroud the lives of fiction heroines of her 
type. And above all she values her citizenship 
and accepts its responsibilities. She is a major 
in the Women’s Police Reserves, one of twenty 
women—out of five thousand—who were dec- 
orateq with the Rodman Wanamaker medal 
for exceptional war work. 

And with it all she is pretty and young. | 
had to ask it: ‘Will this satisfy you as a thing 
to do with your life, this business and civi 
success?”’ 

“Indeed not!”” she came back. ‘Of courst. 
I mean to marry—and have a lot of children. 

“When you find the right man?” 

“‘When the right man finds me,” she cor 
rected, with a flashing smile. 
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“God’s In His Heaven”’ 


Continued from page 16) 


disembodied spirit.” 


she added , “‘and then I came back to New 
York after ten years’ absence! I felt like a 


“You came to me,’’ Hugo said in deep 


content. 


“T never seem to run away from the world 
without running straight into your arms,” 


the woman murmured with a smile that 
lighted her sober face into a radiance almost 
young again. 

“ «This time, to stay!” He said it very 
simply; there was a deep simplicity about 
him that she could have laughed and cried 
to discover unchanged. ‘‘Eighteen years,”’ 
he added, “is not much to pay for this hour.”’ 

He had had his mother, his books, his music, 
and in the late years his woods to fill those 
eighteen years, he told her. 

“Vou write,” the woman said, “but I 
don’t know your pen-name?” 

“J write an occasional scientific article,’’ 
he smiled. “I had to tell Crosswicks some- 
thing! To be an inventor is to be nothing in 
Croswicks’ eyes.” 


“CCROSSWICKS reminds me,” Alice said 

smiling. ‘I hear constantly of this dryad 
of yours, this gipsy child, Marigold. Cross- 
wicks has it that she is your daughter.” 

“Tt was simpler so,” he said smiling. ‘‘She’s 
—she’s poor Daphne Cranford’s child. I 
bought this place before Crosswicks was a 
village; my mother was here with me. Dan 
and Daphne Cranford came here visiting. 
Everything was as wrong as it could be, even 
then. He went away, and she went after. 
Marigold was only four; she was here when 
the tragedy occurred. Well, Daphne was 
acquitted on the ground of temporary insanity, 
and the world and the press never found her 
and never found her child. They-were here 
for the two years she lived. After that Mari- 
gold simply stayed on with me. She’s a 
sweet child and a clever child.” 

“She’s sweet and clever, and isn’t she— 
tremendously—a child!’ Alice smile 1. ‘How 
have you done it?” 

“Done what?” he asked with the old be- 
wildered blink of his fine eyes that she re- 
membered. 

“Kept her so—so vernal! She speaks 
French like a native; she tells me she speaks 
Japanese and Russian. The village adds that 
she rides like a cowboy, plays the harp, and 
goes barefoot nine months a year.” 

Hugo smiled. ‘“That’s almost all true. 
She’s a little pagan. She’s had a Japanese 
nurse alvays—Keno; you'll see her. Keno’s 
husband is my cook; his two brothers do 
everything else that is done indoors. Then 
there’s Vanni, the Russian at the stables, and 
Vannichi, his son, who drives the car, and 
Vannicha, the son’s wife, with her three 
babies. That’s my ménage.” 

_ “But Marigold has a governess, a compan- 
ion?” Alice, fresh from the European capitals, 
asked blankly. 

“Not she! She’d drown her!” 

“But, Hugo, the child’s a woman!” 

He was interrupted by a hissing, deferential 
announcement from the Japane e_ butier. 
They were to have tea. 

“Adachi is enchanted,” Hugo smiled. “We 
don’t have lady callers often. Men come now 
and then, and last year O'Connor was here with 
his two nice little girls just out of the convent . 
It Was funny to see them with Marigold, but 
they took to each other. She was with them 
last Christmas-time when they had a house- 
party, and I imagine she enjoyed herself. Yes, 
Marigold is really a women. It occurred to me 
4 lew months ago that she is growing up. 
Adachi,” he said to the butler, “go find Miss 
Marigold. Tell her we're having tea.” 

“LT sink—” the man in his black robe 
bowed smilingly—‘I  sink—h-h-read_— on 
h-h-hroof!” 

“She's reading on the roof,” Hugo inter- 





































































Lk hting 
Vintemes 


are decorative by day,—both beautiful and efficient by night. 


Whether in planning a new home or improving an old one 
they satisfy the need of a pleasant, ample light from an artistic 
source. 

This Adam design harmonizes happily with any home furnishing. 

Beautiful enough for a mansion yet so moderate in price that the 

owner of a small house can afford them. Each piece comes 

compfletely assembled except for bulbs and can be easily installed. 


frer— 5 light, antique gold finish, 24.00 
Chandelier $25.00 west of the Rockies. 5 


Colonia’ silver finish suitabl» 
for dining room, $28.50 
$29.50 west of the Rockies 


Bracket— 2 light, with switch, antique 


ee OS a ee are 10.25 
$10.75 west of the Rockies $ 


Colonial silver finish, $12.50 
$13.00 West of the Rockies 











Any one who has ever purchased or examined a handsome electric 
fixture will recognize the revolutionary nature of these prices, 


If you will drop us a line, we will give you the name of the 
Miller dealer nearest you who can supply these fixtures. 


EDWARD MILLER 
& COMPANY 


Meriden 
Connecticut 
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VERYTHING that makes rolled 
oats tasty and healthy is tastier and 
healthier in Purity Oats. 


You can see, and feel, and taste the dif- 
ference. 


No other rolled oats can be developed to 
greater flavor and strength. No other 
rolled oats can have a greater package value. 


Test your rolled oats by the flakes. The 
Purity flakes are big, clean, meaty—each 
and every one ofthem. The minute they 
pour from the box, you know they are 
totally different—infinitely better. 


Purity Oats Co., Keokuk afd Davenport, Iowa 
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Octeber Good Housekeeping 


| “God’s In His Heaven” 


| preted. “She likes to lie on the warm tiles 
| up there when she gets chilly.” And quite as 
| if this custom were entirely natural-to splendid 
| young women he turned back to Alice. .““ Talk 
to me!” he said. “I’ve been waiting eighteen 
years to hear that voice of yours!” — 

He walked with her to the Lodge an hour 
later, and if they did not linger in the sweet, 
green spaces of the wood, it was because there 
was no longer need to hoard their hours to. 
gether; there was to be no parting now. Alice 
went at seven, under Lisette’s vigorous escort 
to dine with f[Tugo and Marigold in the great. 
stone-floored dining-room; they walked hack 
with her at eleven o’clock, and the next morn. 


| ing she looked from her window to sec Hugo 


busy with vines and weeds in the Lodge garden 
and to join her greeting to her breakfast invita. 
tion. They were always to be together now, 
Marigold and the dogs rioted in. Would they 
walk? How about a long walk? 

Why not? Alice was a child again, her days 
a child’s . to be filled only with simple delight. 

“T am a poor sort of thing, Hugo!” she said, 


| smiling beside her silver coffee-urn. ‘I wanted 
| happiness eighteen years ago. I think J 


suttered the most continuous agony any woman 
ever knew. Now I ask only peace—and behold 
my little-girl days of ginghams and tramps 
through the woods and utter felicity are given 





back to me.” 
‘““Ah well, that’s living!” he said simply. 
She knew that life had always been that to 
him, never touched by the hot, ugly breath of 


| the cities. And she looked at Marigold witha 
| sort of apprehensive admiration. Might girl- 


hood really be so free and so splendid? Alice 


' thought of herself at Marigold’s age, ber young 
| body corseted and restrained, her hair stiffly 


arranged, every detail of lace frill and spangled 
scarf, of earring and slipper heel, prescribed as 
sternly as were the words she spoke and the 
thoughts she thought. At nineteen she had 
been a year a wife. What endless dinners, 
what wearisome balls, what sickening diplo- 
macy Conrad Moran’s wife had had to know 
before her twentieth birthday! Alice saw hotel 
rooms, pretty maids glancing curiously from the 


man’s lined, fifty-year-old face to the eager,, 


| gentle, pacifying girl-wife. She seemed to hear 


her own frightened voice: “Did you want me 


| . ~ . 
to wear the diamonds, Conrad? I can easily 


| change! 


19? 


Well, the rooms had always been the hotel’s 


| hest, and the diamonds had been the envy of 


half the women in Europe. And yet here was 
a richer girl, who sunned herself on warm tiles, 


| and whose only jewels were those that cob- 
webbed the grass and the low bushes on the 


early mornings of summer. 


ON the third night, Hugo and Marigold dined 
with Alice in the absurd limitations of the 
Lodge, and praised Lisette’s wonderful sauces, 
and even caught some echo of Alice’s enthu- 


| siasm, after the big world and its windy spaces, 


for the simplicity of her one quiet room 
“T shall keep the Lodge,” she told Hugo, 


“and there are moods in which I shall need it— 


| 


even alter September.” 

Vor they were to be married in September. 

“T like the Lodge,’ Marigold said dreamily. 
“T used to meet Rex here.” 

Hugo, over his pipe, had been transported 
into some realm ot enchanted thought by 
Alice’s last remark and paid no attention to his 
ward, brt Alice gave the girl a sharp look. 

Marigold was curled on the grass with one 
elbow resting en Hugo’s knee. Her dark hair 
was, as usual, tumbled on her shoulders. It 
was fine hair and not long, and the effect was 


| tc make fer brown face look like that of a 


handsome boy. She wore a loose robe of some 
shining silk, silk stockings, and embroidered 
gold slippers, and had adorned herself, as she 
liked to do on all formal occasions, with chains 


| and rings, earrings and bracelets, that gave her 
| a look of barbaric beauty. 


They were out in Alice’s garden; the July 


evening was sultry; a bright moonlight was 
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“God’s 1n His Heaven”’ 


ing the world. The little stone house 
showed sharp shadows and angles in the 
brilliance, and the near-by woods seemed 
foating in a sort of silvery vapor. 

“Who is Rex, Marigold? Alice asked. 

The girl gave her a smile; they were warm 
friends already. “Rex is really Lieutenant 
Reginald Martin,” she answered readily. 
«Somewhere in France. ; 

The quick, unconcerned answer and the con- 
tinued indifference of Hugo were reassuring. 
“Your father knows him?” she said. 

Marigold gave Hugo an affectionate glance. 
“Oh, no, Hugo doesn tt ” she said. _She called 
her guardian “Hugo or “father” indifferent- 
ly, “Imet him at the O’Connors’. And then 
aiterward he came here.” 

“To Crosswicks?”’ Alice asked. 

“No—his camp was only fifteen miles 
away, you see.” Marigold answered un- 
suspiciously. “They were to sail at once. 
But—three—separate—times,” she said child- 
ishly, putting her face against the face of the 
solemn mastiff who stood beside her, “‘he came 
toseeme here. And once—once—once we got 
him dinner, didn’t we, Tramp?” 

It was all too utterly open and matter-of- 
fact to be doubted; the girl evidently had noth- 
ing to hide, and Huge, dreamily inattentive, 
obviously saw nothing amiss. But, dear 
Heaven, they were a pair of innocent babies! 
This beautiful young animal had met a soldier, 
had entertained him here at. the Lodge; his car 
had stopped in the deserted lane; she had been 
as much alone with him as the birds that 
fluttered and rustled in the leafy trees above. 
It was safely over, but of course this sort of 
thing must not happen again. Marigold had 
heauty; she would have money some day; 
she must be guarded from these reckless young 
Lieutenant Rex Martins, until she knew some- 
thing more of the world. 











































HAT tired and dirty old world that Alice 

knew so well would not be all a revelation 
to the dryad, Alice knew. For shehad seen 
Marigold constantly for several happy days 
now, and she knew that the girl’s reading, her 
odd knowledge of nature and of languages, had 
not proved so bad a schooling, after all. Mar- 
igold’s expert handling of the Russian woman’s 
babies, her shrewd comment upon such eddies 
of village gossip as reached them, showed her 
farin advance of the usual girl of eighteen. 

Far in advance in all ways but one! She 
possessed a baffling combination of ready 
theory and actual ignorance that made her 
most amazing speeches innocent, and the great, 
elementary things of life her simplest matter 
of course. Her conversation was a thing at 
which to gasp, yet Alice often felt ashamed of 
her own attitude when she must explain the 
gasp. Wasn’t this, and that, and the other 
thing God’s way of doing? the girl seemed 
eternally to question. And the only answer, 
“Yes, but one doesn’t always talk of it,” 
seemed to shame the answerer far more than 
the interrogator. 

“Chance has protected her astonishingly,” 
\lice said to Hugo on that same evening. 
‘A Japanese woman, a Russian woman, and 
two innocent little Irish girls fresh from the 
convent! Ordinarily she must have learned 
more,” 

“More of?’ Hugo and Alice had walked 
to the gate now. His arm was about the thin, 
old, lacy, black garment that made Marigold’s 
blazing gowns look crude, and close to his own 
was the exquisitely chiseled face, the dis- 
ciplined, fine mouth, the wise eyes, the ripe, 
delicate voice that twenty years had given to 
tebellious Alice Irving. a‘ 

“Of facts, dear. Of—of possible danger.” 

“Danger? She could meet a wildcat.” 

“She did meet a young man,” Alice said 
with a half-amused, half-desperate earnestness, 
“Infinitely more dangerous than a wildcat.” 

‘I suppose so,” he agreed after thought. 











































“We might take her abroad,” he added. 
Somewhere for some opera? Or we both know 





Are White Teeth— 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Film is What Discolors 


HEN teeth discolor it means that 
film is present. That slimy film 
which you feel with your tongue is a stain 
absorber. When tartar forms it is due to 
the film. The film clings to the teeth, 
gets into crevices and stays. Remove 
that film and teeth will glisten in their natural whiteness. 
Film causes most tooth troubles. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 

The tooth brush alone does not ead film. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not dissolve it. That is why the old-way 
brushing fails to save the teeth. 

Dental science, after years of searching, has found a way to 
combat that film. Many clinical tests under able authori- 
ties have proved it beyond question. Leading dentists 
everywhere now urge its daily use. 

The method is embodied in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And we are supplying a ten-day test free to anyone who asks. 


Watch the Teeth Whiten 


We ask you to send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Use 
like any tooth paste. Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the slimy film. See how teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. It will be a revelation. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 

Until lately this method was impossible. Pepsin must 
be activated, and the usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. But science has discovered a harmless activating 
method. It has been submitted to four years of laboratory 
tests. Now pepsin, combined with other Pepsodent ingredi- 
ents, gives us for the first t me an efficient film destroyer. 

It is important that you know it. To you and yours it 
means safer, whiter teeth. 

Cut out the coupon —now, before you forget it — and 
see the effects for yourself. 


‘Papsadénl 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product — Sold by Druggists Everywhere 





Pretty Teeth 


Free From Film, 


i 
Send the Coupon for a Ten-Day Tube Free 
* THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 668, 
10 Day Tube 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Note how clean the teeth feel 


1 
I 
after using. Mark the absence of | 


the slimy film. See how the teeth Nessie ete We on 
whiten as the fixed film dis- 
appears. (232) fe er rene Cree eee 
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cach your child 
at home 


from the time he is four years old, by 
the latest scientific methods, and puT H™ 
AHEAD of his friends and playmates or 
make him LEAD HIS CLASS IF IN SCHOOL. 


HE Catvert ScHoou 
HAS A MESSAGE FOR 
THE MOTHER OF EVERY 
CHILD in the country 
over four years old, 


WHETHER HE IS GO- 

& ING TO SCHOOL OR NOT. 

§%4 The Calvert School 

“2( is aninstitution that 

was founded in 1897 

by a group of public spirited citizens 

to spread the best methods in ele- 

mentary education so that EVERY 

CHILD IN THE COUNTRY might profit 

by the result of its years of scientific 

research and specialization in the 
problems of elementary education. 


It Is A SPECIALIST SCHOOL devoting 
its attention exclusively to young 
children and for over 20 years has 
exerted a real influence on American 
Education. It is constantly trying 
out new devices, books, plans and 
methods and it adopts and incorpo- 
rates into its courses—not transient 
fads nor fancies—but whatever of 
value is found to stand the test. It 
is neither carried away by novelties 
nor biased in favor of the old. Its 
courses are therefore the best there 
are at the present moment and will be 
altered just as soon and whenever 
any improvement has been ade- 
quately tested and found worthy of 
adoption. 


START YOUR CHILD RIGHT on the 
road to learning. Have nothing for 
him to unlearn. It MAY MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE IN HIS WHOLE FU- : 
TURE LIFE if you do not avail 
yourself of the advantages of- 
fered by Calvert School and 
that are WITHIN THE REACH 
OF ALL. 


If your child is going or 


about ready to go to school—ask 
yourself the following: 

Do you approve of the school to 
which he is going? 

Do you approve of the boys and 
girls who attend that school and with 
whom he’ll have to associate? 


Do you approve of the teacher he 
will be put under? 

Do you approve of the books and 
methods he will use? 

Are the classes over-crowded? 

Are the conditions unhygienic? 

Are the hours too long? 

What will he have learned by the 


“end of the year? 


If your child is already in school— 

Is he making satisfactory progress? 

Is he doing as well as you think 
he is capable of doing? 

Is his work a credit to himself 
and to you? 

Is he interested in his work and 
ambitious to do better? 


Your answers will probably be 
summed up in the following: 

“T know conditions are not all that 
could be desired but I haven’t the 
time to teach him myself and I don’t 
know how.” 

Then let Calvert School help you 
and it will hardly take more time 
than you would spend on helping 
him with his lessons at home even 
when he is attending school. 


Ir YOU CARE ANYTHING AT ALL 
ABOUT YOUR CHILD'S EDUCATION YOU 
should investigate what Calvert 

School has to offer for it will 
cost you only a 2c stamp and 
whether he is to be taught at 
home or is going to school 
Calvert School can help you. 
Write to-day to Calvert 
School, No. 1 West Chase 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


The Calvert School 


1 West Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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some people in Washington from the old times,” 

“T’ve thought of Washington,” Alice said 
‘‘One knows the old people, of course. Mrs. 
Adams would love to have her, with the 
Adams boys. We might try Washington jp 
the season and give her a taste of it.” 

“T should have thought of it before,” the 
man said in deep contrition. But she smiled 
at him reassuringly. 

“We've thought of it in time. That’s al] 
that matters.” 


OME days later Alice rather timidly touched 
upon the subject of Lieutenant Martin 
again. She and Marigold were having lunch 
together at the Lodge; they had left Hugo deep 
in blue-prints at the big house, with a half- 
promise to ride with them late in the afternoon, 
if the stifling heat dropped. 

“Do you hear from Lieutenant Martin, 
Marigold?” Alice asked over the iced peaches 
and the crispy, crackly, glazed pastries that 
Lisette always made especially for the youth- 
fully enthusiastic appetite of the ever-hungry 
girl. 

“From whom?” Marigold said, looking 
puzzled. 

“From—Rex.”’ Alice had time for a thank- 
ful second of appreciation—she was not quick 
to think of him; that was a hopeful sign. 
Marigold dashed her a second later. : 

“From—yes, 1 have letters sometimes. 
Lieutenant Martin sounded odd—you see, I 
think of him as Rex. But—but nobody knows 
anything about it. He didn’t tell his mother, 
even.” 

“But—” Alice was beginning to be fright- 
ened—“ but why didn’t he, dear?” 

“Oh, well, he didn’t want to,’’ Marigold said 
with pleasant, childish unconcern. “His 
mother—you know,” she added confidentially, 
‘“‘she would have been wild. He’s her only 
child, and she told him once that she had 
always been afraid of his falling in love.” 

Alice somewhat changed her course, smiled 
winningly. “And did he fall in love, Mar- 
igold?”’ 

The girl’s innocent gaze fell; she dimpled 
and looked down. ‘I suppose he did,” she 
admitted smilingly. 

“Do Eileen and Loretta O’Connor know 
him?” Alice asked, as a delicate indication that 
his identity might be traced. 

“Well, we met a great many of the officers,” 
Marigold answered thoughtfully. “‘We went 
to dances, and they came to Sunday lunches. 
He—Rex—was one of the quiet ones. But 
Loretta knows about it. He’s twenty-one, but 
he looks much younger.” 

Twenty-one, but looking much younger! 
Alice’s heart failed her. Small wonder that 
the mother of the unknown Rex was unwilling 
to part with him! Why, he was only a little 
boy. Her own little boy would be nineteen if 
he had lived, thought Alice. Nineteen to 
the world; to her, only the fair-headed, silent 
little, suffering baby of one short Italian 
autumn. 

One day, Marigold spoke of him. ‘You had 
a little boy once, didn’t you?” 

“Ves, I had a boy named Paolo,” Alice 
could answer with only a faint pang. It was 
something to have had Paolo. ‘He was a 
sweet baby. I had him only ten little 
weeks.” 

“You couldn’t nurse him?” It was not a 
girl’s question, but then Marigold was sur- 
prisingly womanly sometimes. 

“No, I had had an accident.” All the 
misery of that shocking ‘“accident’’—the 
strange «doctor’s questions, Lisette’s furious 
silence, her husband’s civil sympathy for the 
bruised shoulder—rushed back to Alice, and 
she looked away. 

“Ym so sorry. For I think the little ones— 
the tiny ones that nap and snuffle and keep 
under blankets—are the sweetest things in the 
world!’ Margiold said. Alice know it was 
true; the girl loved all babies things—!amps, 
birds, kittens, and puppies. 
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Alice tossed in the warm darkness. She 
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Werte... yet between her amazing outspokenness and 
* her quite as astonishing reticences something 
nt Martin seemed to be evading Alice tonight. 
ced peaches Morning brought her reassurance. There 
astries that was nothing to suspect of the hoyden who came 
the youth. breathless and laughing in upon her solitary | 
ver-hun breakfast, dripping from the summer storm 
ey and reveling like a child in lightning flashes and 
id, looki thunderbolts. Alice had lamplight with her | | 
; m8 breakfast; it would have been a day for cor- | | 
ior a thank- respondence, once. But that pile of haunt- 
S not quick ing envelops had disappeared from her life now, | 
' and she could become as absorbed as Marigold | 





peful sign, 





and Lisette in the delicate business of filling 
clear glasses with transparent currant jelly in 
the fine old spacious kitchen, and could spend 
the hour before luncheon at the piano, when 
the girl had gone. 

She turned from idle scraps of Schumann and | 
Grieg to find Hugo in the big leather chair by 
the open window. Rain was still falling stead- 
ily. The man’s first words, as she went over | 
to stand beside him, were aimed straight at the 
vague apprehensions of the night before. | 

“Does Marigold talk to you of this soldier 
of hers, Alice?’’ he asked. 

“Somewhat. She seems perfectly willing 
to talk of him.”’ 

“Does she care for him, do you think?” 

Alice, who had slipped her hand into his and 
let her gaze follow his own into the wet gar- 
den, looked up at him with sudden keenness. 
“I imagine it is her first affair, Hugo! 
Why?” 

He did not answer, and she put real urgency 
and anxiety into her repeated question. 

“But why, Hugo? Why?” 
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We ee “T wonder,” he said slowly and reluctantly, 
- lunches. “if we could get hold of him?” 

1c, De “Get hold of him?” Alice echoed. “Why? 
-one, but Why should we?” 

“Well—” He hesitated. ‘‘Vannicha,” he 
younger! said, ‘the Russian woman at the stables, you 
der that know—I happened to see her this morning. I 
unwilling don’t speak Russian; she has only a few words 
vale in English. I couldn’t make her out.” 
neteen if “You made something out,’’ Alice said, smit- 
eteen to ten with a chill. 
sd. silent His worried look came to her for soothing. 

Faison “I don’t know. I really—she might have 
meant nothing. She is the crudest type of 
You had peasant, of course. The mysterious and sacred 
things of life—”’ 
Alice “But what did she say?” Marigold’s 
It was mother could hardly have clutched his arm | 
: we with a more desperate pressure or searched 
nm iii his eyes with a more agonized entreaty. 

“Tt wasn’t so much what she said. She— 
is not a she gestured—like this! As if she had an 
vas Sik infant in her arms—” 

All. the “MY. God!” Alice whispered, her knotted | 
t—the ,,  ungers at her half-open mouth, her eyes | 
furious wild with fright. 
for the “Oh, Alice!” the man said, aghast at her | 
e. and Manner. “If my criminal stupidity has led | 
her into this! I never dreamed—I never 
ones— warned her—how should I? Alice!” his voice | 
d keep beseeched her for denial. “You've not seen— 
s in the you ve not suspected—anything?”’ 
it was Alice Moran was looking far beyond him, 
lamps, beyond the dripping forest, into some realm 





known only to her own memory. “There was 
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But it was not to Marigold that her returning 
brought itself now, but to Lisette. They | * 
Pid beet speaking in French. The old French- 
‘1¢ their luncheon. Now something in 
aed ething at once indulgent, scornful, | F>) 
and shrewd, smote Alice with a vague sense of 
uneasiness. Why should Lisette glance at 
Marigold in such a fashion? What troubled 
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a girl in Switzerland once—we knew the 
family,” she whispered. “She went thro 
it—through it all—and never suspected! But 
—but—” Her voice died into silence “ye, 
in France,” she began again. “She doesn’; 
know where. He won’t be home in time!” 

“Tn time!” Hugo Hamilton echoed sharply 

For answer she looked at him with ¢ 
, : ; a sort of 
feverish patience and wet her dry lips. 

“We must face it, if it is true, Hugo. Wha 
did the Russian woman say?” 

“She laughed. She’s a child, you know 
She said something like ‘Missy—get—married’ 
It all came back to me—her look and her man. 
ner. But why?” he said quickly. “What do 
you think?” 

“Oh, Hugo, I am so afraid it is true!” Alice 
said. “He is only a boy, twenty-one. I am 
afraid she loves him. She would give herselj 
so royally, you know her! But Hugo, she js 
ours to protect now. And what shall we do?” 

“What can we do?” he asked after a long 
while. And then there was silence again in the 
big room except for the ticking of Alice’s wood 
fire, and the steady rhythm of the clock’s 
pendulum, and the drip, drip, drip of the sum- 
mer rain. The man and woman stood motion. 
less with linked fingers, caught once more in 
the grime and soil of the world from which 
they had tried to escape. 

“Well,” Alice said finally, with an attempt 
at brightness, “I must find out. I shall do 
that today. And then we shall try to plan.” 

“When he comes back—” Hugo began. 

“Dearest, yes, but that will be too late!” 
Alice answered quickly. “Can’t you see, 
dear? Here in these woods, yes. It doesn’t 
matter here. But he has a mother, Hugo, 
He has a profession—he was studying law, I 
believe. Their lives are before them. Could 
we separate any woman from—from her first- 
born, for only the bewildering reasons that we 
must give Marigold? Could we let her take 
her child out into life with her, marked among 
his brothers and sisters? Why, you know her. 
She wouldn’t give up a child of hers for any- 
thing but death. You know it. And she 
would defy the world that smirched him and 
smirched her. Hugo, one can’t defy the world 
—not at twenty. You know that, and I know 
it. What shall we do? We can’t let this ruin 
all her life!” 

“See her about it. Let’s be sure!” he said 
in a low voice that held a harsh, hoarse note. 
‘““Where is she now?” 

“She was here an hour ago; she went tramp- 
ing off for the mail in the rain. She’s to come 
back for luncheon,’’ Alice said. “You're 
ready, Lisette? We won’t wait for Made- 
moiselle.”’ 

But despite her quiet manner her heart was 
sick within her, and when the rosy and breath- 
less Marigold came in, it seemed to Alice that 
she had always known that this hour of convic- 
tion and despair lay at the end of all her miser- 
able wondering and doubting. 


“| ’M going to tell you a secret,” Marigold said 

the next day. A hot July sun was drench- 
ing the forest with golden lights and heavenly 
odors, and the three were resting between a five- 
mile tramp and the luncheon that Alice was 
unpacking. 

Hugo, poised on the great stones that almost 
dammed the stream two hundred feet away, 
had cast a fly. His tall, lean figure in its 
shabby, loose garments and laced boots was 
caught by a chance shaft of sunlight that 
struck a glitter from the water and wheeled 
with twinkling motes. 

Marigold had been so childishly gay, %° 
vigorofs, and so frank, that morning, that 
Alice’s apprehensions had almost been laid. 
There had been a letter from France, a frankly 
complaining letter that had reproached “my 
own girl” for not writing more. If the un 
known Rex had wronged her, mused Alice, 
would he dare write her so? ; 

Marigold had laughed guiltily. “I wmte 
him every week—or nearly,” she had pro- 
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“God’s In His Heaven’’ 


tested. “But this was March. He’s heard 
ts 1” 
7 ‘Alice’s heart had soared. It was a 
gi’ first love. It might be the real love; she 
knew that. And they should have a marriage, 
me day; they should have a friend in her 
would never failthem. But ah! the dizzy- 
i relief of knowing that they were boy and 
* b. ! 
Pe icons lulled for the moment, she 
had been looking at Hugo, the man to whom 
every fiber in her being turned with deep con- 
tent and confidence. Her husband—in a few 
short weeks he was to be that! And how much 
more she had to give him, truly, than this un- 
tried, untempered girl who was childishly 
biting into stray sandwiches as she laid them 


* Marigold’s remark struck across her dream- 
ing; she roused herself. 

A secret?” she smiled. “That’s delight- 
ful! Has it to do with Rex?” 

“Oh, now, you partly guessed it!’’ Marigold 
protested. “But listen, Alice!” She came 
to the great fallen tree, upon whose trunk 
Alice was seated, and put her arm about her. 
“Pye been thinking something for ever and 
ever so long,” she said with all a child’s sweet 
mystery. “And now I know!” 

She took Alice’s hand in hers and pressed it 
against her young body, and in the delicious 
laugh that broke the few disconnected words, 
all youth and love and life were radiant. Their 
eyes clung together. 

“Then, still laughing, Marigold had sprung 
away to join Hugo on his-rock and answer his 
shout with her own excitement over the 
wriggling trout he had landed. But Alice did 
not see them slipping and shouting in the 
sunshine, nor the shining stream, nor the golden 
woods. For her the day had turned black and 
the air cold. She shuddered, and shut her 
eyes, and pressed her locked hands to her 


praying lips. 


“TT’S not a solution,” Alice said at the end of 
the conversation, “but it is the best thing 
we can do!” 

It was two or three days later, and she and 
Hugo were in the rose-garden of the big house, 
waiting, they would have said, the call for 
luncheon. In reality, neither had much heart 
7 ty meal, or for the hour, or for the taste 
of life. 

They paced slowly back and forth, talking, 
the woman white-faced and utterly weary, the 
man with a stern line between his somber eyes. 
They had been walking so a long, long time. 
Once or twice the tears had come to Alice’s 
eyes, but she had been steadfast. In the two 
sleepless nights she had found the right path, 
and although it was not the ideal way, still 
they must follow it. 

“It is the way life has always gone with me,” 
she said in her tired, beautiful voice, “just a 
little happiness—the sight of what I long for— 
and then the hideous standards of the world 
shut down again. Marigold doesn’t love you, 
Hugo, not as she loves her soldier. You don’t 
love her that way. Your marrying her now 
won't make the baby yours. But it gives him 
something; it gives her something; when she is 
older, she will realize. And in case Rex never 
comes back to her, she is saved the ugliness of 
it. If he does come back, then we'll have to 
decide afresh. We'll find a Way out.” 

“I could begin to blame him,” Hugo said 
miserably, “if I could get any further than 
myself with blame.” 

“I fancy it was just sheer youth and love 
and beauty—and opportunity,” Alice mused. 

The boy has a fine face. He probably felt 
heartsick about it, before he was hurried into 
other things. Perhaps he has no idea, even 
yet, of what she is facing. She—thank God! 
Hu, only perfectly happy and confident. Ah, 
— Biosy Alice bitterly, “T think I feel that 
, an anything else in this wretched 
tangle! She loved, she gave herself, and she is 
Fejoicing that anything sc lovely as a baby is 
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coming to her. Why can’t the most natural 
thing in the world remain so? And now We 
must tell her that she has done her baby a 
terrible injustice, that her Rex might well be 
shot for his share of it, and that to straighten 
it somehow she must be hastily married to 
man old enough to be her father, a man to 
whom her feeling has always been that of g 
daughter. Oh,” Alice exclaimed desperately 
knotting her hands, “it isn’t the effect on out 
plans; it isn’t that you and I must pay—we're 
older. But that child, with her innocent 
heart!” 

Hugo had seated himself on a rough stone 
bench and sat staring blindly down at the 
brick pathway. His head was dropped on his 
breast, his hands clasped together and fallen 
loosely between his knees. ‘‘Don’t, Alice!” 
he said. ‘You'll kill me. My God, I have 
waited so long for you! I have said to myself 
that you must come back. I have lived for 
that look you gave me, almost twenty years 
ago, when you said, ‘When I am free, I wil] 
come back.’” 

She had stopped on the path before him, 
slender and ashen-faced in her pale gray gown, 
Looking up, Hugo said in his heart that she, 
always the most beautiful of women, was more 
beautiful than ever. And in this hot and 
silent noontide he felt her as inaccessible as she 
had been those endless years ago. 

“T shall be your neighbor, Hugo,” she said, 
raising her dark eyes to smile at him bravely, 
“T shall stay at the Lodge, and you and Mari- 
gold—and some day her baby—and I will all 
be the closest of friends. We will keep the 
voice of the world away from her, until she is 
well again, until Rex has come back. And 
then—” 

“My God—my God!” he only whispered 
despairingly. 

“Don’t think I’m deciding this lightly, 
dearest of all the world!” said Alice unsteadily, 
“I’m almost thirty-nine, Hugo. There are 
dreams of mine that may die forever and 
forever, in these years that ,we must still 
wait for each other. But there is no other 
way.” 

Silence. The sun beat down upon the rose- 
garden, and upon the gallant, velvet wall- 
flowers, and the glowing geraniums, the spicy 
border pinks, and the spikes of homely stock. 


| A lemon verbena close to the sun-dial gave 


forth its dry and pungent odor; thick stalks 
of mignonette crowded one another for breath. 


| There were sweet-williams and many-colored 


flower ig verbenas at Alice’s feet, and her 
simply-gowned figure and madonna-like face, 
against the setting of closely-patterned 
blooms, had the quaint and primitive beauty 
of an old Italian canvas, some study of virgin 
or saint in a tapestry of carefully detailed 
flowers. 

After a while Hugo looked up, pushed the 
hair out of his eyes, and smiled at her. _ In his 
white face the smile, she thought with a pang 
of pity, was almost ghastly. 

“No,” he said very quietly, “there is no 
other way.” 

And suddenly she sat down beside him and 
locked her firm hands on his own, and so they 
sat together, silent, desolate, brooding, for a 
long, long time. 


ARIGOLD descending upon them with the 

announcement that luncheon was imminent 
brought both to their feet, and they walked, 
one on each side of the splendid, laughing 
creature, back to the house. But the meal 
was a silent and troubled one, and immediately 
after it Alice called the girl to the library tot 
an explanation of the new plans. ‘ 

“T want to suggest something to you, dear, 

Alice began, when they were alone. The girl 
had taken a chair opposite her and was watch 
ing her expectantly. “Will you try to under- 
stand that we’ve thought it all out and that we 
have good reasons for it? It will all seem right 
to you some day, Marigold, even if it seems 4 
little strange now. Hugo wants to go to—to 
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“God’s In His Heaven’’ 


Canada, this month, Marigold, and he wants 
totake you. Would you like that?” . 

“J suppose you’re going, Alice?” the girl 
said with a puzzled look. ; 

“Not this time. Next time, I’ll go,” Alice 

id. “Now, before you go—” 

“Under the circumstances, I’d rather stay 
here with you,” Marigold said. She was 
quite sensitive enough to know that something 
was amiss, and she looked alertly into the 
older woman’s face for a clue. “If Hugo 
doesn’t mind?” she added apologetically. 

“Marigold, sweetheart,”’ Alice said, “ you’re 
only a little girl in some ways, and you never 
had a mother, really. But I want to tell you | 
something. Your baby, dear—this darling 
baby that is coming to you—you want to give 
him the best start that you possibly can, 
don’t you?” 

“J don’t understand you, Alice,” the girl 
said frankly, widening her untroubled eyes. 

“But will you take my word for it that you | 
will some day?” Alice was finding it incredibly | 
hard to go on. 

“Well, what?” Marigold asked after a 
dubious glance. 

“Well, dearest, Hugo and I feel that it would 
be better, since the baby’s father is in France, 
for us to see that there is—is some one here— 
to—well, to be his father until Rex gets back.” 

“He doesn’t need any father until Rex gets 
back,” Marigold said lucidly. “He'll only 
need me.” 

“Dearest girl, yes. But the world will 
wonder, and it will talk, and some day the baby 
himself will reproach you. Don’t you under- | 
stand, dear?” 

Marigold rolled the hem of her handker- 
chief and looked down at it with somber eyes. | 
She had time to smooth it all out again before | 
she spoke. “No, I don’t understand!” she 
said darkly. 





ALICE saw that she was beginning to | 
tremble. ‘Marigold, you understand that 
a baby must have a father, dear?” 

Marigold looked up with a faint frown, her 
eyes brightened, and she laughed. “But, 
Alice, you goose, he has a father! Only that | 
father happens to be in France.”’ 

“Exactly, dear. But, Marigold, can I say 
more than that I know—and Hugo knows— 
that Rex himself would be the first one to agree 
with our plan? He would know—he will know, 
when he comes back—that we did the only | 
thing that could really help his baby and take | 
care of his little girl. We want you to be | 
married quietly to Hugo, dear, and to go away 
with him. Weshall announce the marriage, I 
shall join you in Canada, and then we shall all go 
to the Pacific coast or make some plan of that 
sort. The baby will have Hugo’s name, and 
when Rex comes back—”’ 

Marigold was looking at her with starting 
eyes. “I marry Hugo!” she gasped, “Why, 
but Alice, you’re going to marry Hugo!” 

“T was, dear,” Alice said with white lips, 
“but we thought it best—”’ 

“Why, but I never keard of such a thing! I 
think you’re both going crazy! I don’t love 
Hugo. Iadore him,” said Marigold, beginning 
to breathe stormily, “but I’d go jump into 
the ocean before I'd marry him. Why 
should I?” 

“My darling, people are very censorious. 
You don’t know what the world is. Marigold, 
Thope you never will, dear! But your baby’s 
inends, when he grows up, and Rex’s mother, 
and all her friends will blame you—yes, and 
Rex himself. The world is that way, dear. 
We can’t change it.” 

Marigold was frightened now. She had 
clasped her hands on the table between 
them; her color faded; her eyes were hurt and 
bewildered. “But, Alice,” she said in a tone 
scarcely louder than a whisper, “why should 
Rex blame me?” 

“Oh, Marigold, my heart, how can I tell 
you? It’s all twisted and wrong, dear, and we 
can't make it right all in a day!” 








5 ; Black that zs Black; 
-_ ‘ai Navy that zs Navy; 
and the other dark colors, as well as the 
lighter and more delicate shades. 

Then think of the almost innumerable “off shades” 
you can make by combining these standard Sunset 
colors,one with another. That is what makes home 
dyeing with Sunset such a-fascinating pastime. 





Any woman can do the work of a professional dyer 
in her own kitchen—just the shade she wants; make 
old fabrics look like new—and the costis a mere trifle. 


Dressmakers are delighted to find how easy it is 
to match dress trimmings by getting white material 
and dyeing with Sunset. 

Sunset is fast because the color is boiled in to stay: 
The gentle boiling does not injure the fabric but 
is absolutely necessary to make the color fast. 

Sunset is the original soap dye, and those who - 
have tried, know that there is no substitute for | 


unset SoapDyes 


Ask your dealer for your favorite 
color or send us his name and fifteen Cc — 
cents and we will mail a cake post- Va 


paid. Most people buy Sunset by the 
box and have it always in the house. 
NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION 
Dept. H, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Sales Representatives for U. S. and Canada 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
New York and Toronto 


Fpq|OUR appearance is more a matter of 
AY) clothes than a matter of actual weight. 


Look Smaller Than You Really Are 


Wear Lane Bryant clothes, cleverly de- 
signed to reduce the apparent size, and 
you will appear smaller by pounds. 


This Style Book Tells You How 


Here is a Big Style Book picturing exclusively Lane 
Bryant clothes for stout women. Hundreds of new 
Fall styles in coats, suits, dresses, waists, skirts, etc. 
Sizes up to 56 bust. We can fit you, no matter what 
your size or your figure. And we can save you 
money because we manufacture as wellas design. 


Style Book FREE. Write today, to Dept. G-4 
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‘Our Department ‘of Decorative Service 
will gladly give assistance in solving your 
problems of Decoration 


Individuality: in Decoration 


Individuality may be obtained at trifling cost. Give 
your furniture, rugs and hangings a chance for expres- 


sion. 
remain in the background. 


Put behind them soft-tinted, velvety walls that 


Any wall becomes quietly beautiful when done 


with Liquid Velvet. 


Subdued and restful walls accent 


the decorative value of the furnishings. 


Liquid Velvet is made in numerous colors and 


tints—to meet every need. 


Choose the shade to har- 


monize with your furnishings. Liquid Velvet combines 
the beauty of water colors with the durability of 
enamel. It is economical because of its unusually large 
spread and covering quality. Walls and ceilings of 
Liquid Velvet may be kept fresh and clean for years— 


simply by washing. 


The new Liquid Velvet book, with its many helpful sugges- 
tions, is yours for the asking—let us also send the name o 
the nearest dealer from whom you can secure Liquid Velvet, 
Remember, our Service Department will gladly help you 
solve your home decoration problems. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH Co. 


607 Washington Avenue 


South Bend, Indiana 


Varnish Makers for Half a Century 


INSIST ON 


ae 
CHRISIMAS GREETING CARDS 


Cards for ALL Other Occasions 


Catalog if YOU want one~Boston 
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Mark your linens, cottons, woolens, 

etc., with Payson’s. It prevents / 
| loss and confusion—saves annoy- 
}ance, time and money. Put on 
|with common pen. One bottle 
lasts average family a long time. 
Get the original in red and yellow 
wrapper. At stores or sent postpaid for 25c. 


Payson’s Indelible Ink Co., 226-228 Henshaw Ave., Northampton, Mass. 








‘‘God’s In His Heaven” 


“And will my marrying Hugo make jt 
right?” the girl asked presently in a lifeless 
tone, looking down at her brown, shapely 
hands with unseeing eyes. 

“Tt will make it better,” Alice answered 
flushing with honest shame. : 

“T don’t see how,” the girl complained 
youthfully. “I don’t see why, because my 
husband is in France, I should have to—” 

Alice rose to her feet, her eyes suddenly wide 
an inarticulate exclamation interrupting the 
girl’s voice. ‘‘Your—what?” 

“T said Rex—” 

“Yes, but you called him—” 

Marigold had risen too, and they faced each 
other across the table. “I don’t understand 
you today, Alice. You're acting so queerly, 
What’s the matter?” 

“Dearest—”’ Alice came about the table 
and put her arm about the girl’s shoulders— 
“dearest, what did you call Rex? What did 
you say he was?” 

“T said he was my husband,” Marigold said 
simply, after a pause in which she looked 
curiously into Alice’s eyes. “I said he was my 
husband,” she repeated mildly. 

“But, my child—my child! 
married!” 

Marigold half freed herself, something 
resentful as well as surprised in her look, 
“But of course I’m married!” she said pa- 
tiently. “What did you think I was? Rex 
and I were married in Trenton. We drove 
from the O’Connors’, and Loretta O’Connor 
stood up with me, and she promised never to 
tell it except maybe in Confession!” 

“Sit down here.” Alice somehow put her 
into a chair, somehow walked to the French 
window that opened on the lawn that Hugo 
had been restlessly pacing. The older woman’s 
eyes had an odd look in them, and when she 
reached the window, she looked back, with a 
suddenly-drawn breath that was almost a gasp, 
at Marigold, who was waiting. “I see,” she 
said half aloud. ‘Of course!’ And then she 
stepped out of the window. “Hugo!” Mar- 
igold heard her say. ‘Will you come in here 
for a moment?” 

She came back, and though she stopped at 
Marigold’s chair, and encircled the girl’s head 
with her arms, and kissed her lightly on the 
top of her boyish mane, no word was spoken 
between them until Hugo, haggard and ex- 
pectant, came in. 

“Hugo,” Alice said then, “there was some- 
thing about this that we did not understand. 
It seems that Marigold and Lieutenant Martin 
were married just before he sailed. Only 
Loretta O’Connor knew it, and she was bound 
to secrecy.” 

The look in their eyes brought Marigold’s 
color and dimples back again. “Because it 
was such fun!” she said. “And then Rex 
didn’t want to tell his mother, you see. And 
she has always worried about his marrying. 
But I always meant to tell you.” 


You are not 


THEN for a time only the girl’s voice was heard 

in the library, although more than once 
Hugo opened his lips as if to interrupt her. 
But some look from Alice silenced him. After 
all, what was there to say? Marigold’s 
innocent triumph, her delight, her confidence 
that it was all as it should be, gave these two 
worldly-wise persons a sense of shame, a sense 
of stupidity and ignorance, above all a sense 
of reverence. 

“As for marrying Hugo!’ Marigold finished 
with her gay laugh. 

“Ah—” Alice was beside her, as they all 
turned toward the good, clean out-of-doors— 
“vou ntust forget all that!” 

““You see, Hugo,” Marigold elucidated 
maternally, “didn’t know about the baby. 
For how—” she faced her elders with innocent 
eyes—“‘how could I have a baby, if I wasnt 
married? Answer me thai!” ee 

Hugo’s glance met Alice’s over the gitl’s 
head. all 

“She has the right of it,” the man said in a 
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“God’s in His Heaven’? | 


somewhat husky undertone. “That’s the true 
marriage, after all!” ; . 

“What did you say?” Marigold said, 

uzaled again. ; 

“He was speaking to me, sweetheart.’ 
Alice caught the younger woman in her arms 
and kissed her. “There’s a line in the Bible 
about you, Marigold,” she said tenderly, “and 
it ends, ‘Thou hast perfected praise!’” ; 

“J don’t understand that,” Marigold said 
simply. 
aNo, and you needn’t!” Alice said with a 
tremulous smile. “And there are lots of 
things that I hope you never will. I didn’t 
know girls could be like you, Marigold. I 
think there are special angels in charge of you. 
You give me back my faith in human nature.” 

“But listen,” said Marigold, who had not 
listened herself, ‘“‘aren’t you coming with me 
upto the hill? I want to see if that bird won’t 
sing again, the one I told you about.” 

“T think we'll follow you to the hills,” Hugo 
siid with his odd laugh. “We may well 
follow you, Marigold. I think we’re going to 
be married, as you were, very quietly, some 
day soon.” 

The dryad paid him no attention. With the 
great dog beside her she had left the rose- 
garden and turned into the sweet, green si- 
lences of the big woods. She was walking 
slowly, dreamily, wrapped already in her new 
thoughts. 

Hugo was at Alice’s side. Now he put his 
arms about her, and she raised her face to his. 

“How soon, Alice?” he said. “I’m afraid 
to wait any longer. When will you marry me?” 

Marigold was out of hearing. It was only 
the clustered wallflowers and stock, the roses 
and the border pinks, who heard the half- 
laughing and half-sobbing whisper: 

“Tomorrow!” 


Transforming a Colonial 
Cottage 


(Continued from page 45) 


in the least,”’ cried the official ballot-caster 
of our party. ‘“‘We can build a house, but 
we can’t build a trout stream or a big oak or 
a hillside of outcropping rocks. And _ besides, 
I think this is a dear little house. Look at 
the big oak beams, and the black walnut 
floors, and those great, solid, oak doors with 
wrought-iron hinges! I tell you it is a dear 
little house—and it has possibilities!” 

So the matter was settled, and we became 
possessed of the hills and brooks—three of them 
and with real trout in one—and big trees and 
shouldering rocks, along with the incidental 
little house of alleged possibilities which alone 
concerns us in the present narrative. 

I shall let the camera describe the little 
house, adding only a few data as to dimensions 
and certain features not recorded on the 
negatives. Briefly, the body of the main 
structure—built assuredly soon after the 
Mayflower epoch—was twenty-seven feet long 
and twenty-four feet wide, with a nine-foot 
“lean-to” at one end, and part of it was high 
enough to accommodate a second story, or 
half-story, which was divided into three little 
lofts in which one could stand erect only in 
the very middle, under the ridge-pole. The 
Stairway was a remarkable little spiral tunnel, 
so nearly perpendicular that the ascent called 
lor genuine athletic ability. 

The ground floor was a sort of honeycomb 
elect made by running as many walls as could 
well be managed about a big central chimney 
with fireplaces on three sides. Seven compart- 
ments resulted—not to mention the stairway 
with a cellarway under it—the size of which 
may be inferred from the recollection that the 
total ground space involved was twenty-four by 
thirty-six feet. Nevertheless, there stood that 
splendid chimney at the center of the beehive; 
and not much imagination was required to 











GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


HE welcome sunshine streaming into every room in the 

house is a joy when Orinoka curtains and draperies are used. 
Their most delicate colorings never become dim nor the beauti- 
ful lustre dull, however powerful the sunlight or frequent the 
tubbings. Every color is absolutely guaranteed not to fade. 


To get genuine sunfast insist upon the name “‘Orinoka.”’ 


There is a fine, wide choice of light and heavy textures, de- 
signs and colorings. Write for our booklet, “Draping the Home.” 


ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. J Clarendon Bldg., New York 
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No matter where 
you live— 


You can buy the most fashionable wearing 
apparel. Goop HousekEEPINc tells you where 
to buy and the fair price to pay. A special 
National service is maintained for this purpose 
and is at your disposal any time and as often 
as you wish. Turn to page 68 for information. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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SLEEPINGWEAR 


‘THE Brighton-Carlsbad label is the 


public’s absolute assurance of 


sleep- 


ingwear quality in fabric, workmanship and style 


smartness. 


Ask your dealer to show and unpin 


Brighton-Carlsbad. Note the extra fullness at bust, 
hips and knees which has made this sleepingwear 


famous for its greater comfort. 


Choose from our 517 stylesin all weights and mate- 


rials for men, women and children. 
One and two piece pajamas; nightgowns; 
out-door sleeping robes; infants’ and 
children’s sleepers. 


Write for Free “Nightie Book” 


Send for free ‘‘Nightie Book’’ and learn 
more about this most popular sleepingwear. 


H.B. GLOVER COMPANY 


Dept. 4 Dubuque, Ia. 

Write us now and arrange to handle 
Dealers this fastest selling line for next 
Spring and Fall (1920) 


On pajamas and Pa- 
junions the ankle-but- 
toned leg keeps the 
trousers down over the 
wearer’s calf and pre- 
vents chilling his 
also keeps the trousers 
from working up and 
binding in the crotch. 


Contrast this Brigh- 
ton-Carlsbad gown on 
the left with the usual 
gown skimped through 
the body and simply 
flared out at the feet. 
Brighton-Carlsbad gowns 
give great width through 
bust. hips and knees. 


On men’s and women’s 
nightgowns, the large 
sleeve and wide arm 
hole permit free arm- 
movement without 
either drawing the 
sleeve back on the 
wrist or pulling the 
skirt up. 





Transforming a Colonial 
Cottage 


conceive a vastly altered effect when a few of 
the supernumerary partition walls were bat. 
tered down. In point of fact, when this was 
done, a little later, there emerged from the 
labyrinth a living-room twenty-five feet long 
and sixteen feet wide, with the fine old fireplace 
jutting into it, flanked by a quaint Dutch oven 
on one side and a cozy, book-shelved alcove 
on the other in the space once occupied by 
hall and stairway. 

If you look at the pictures, you will see a 
long, low, rambling, shed-like structure, nearly 
all roof, standing corner to corner with the 
main building just described. This structure 
covered a good deal of ground space, but it 
may accurately be characterized as something 
less than one story high. To be explicit, the 
main room in it, intended as kitchen, had 
evidently been designed for some ancient 
family of dwarfs, as the protruding beams 
that formed its ceiling were only six feet from 
the floor—quite a distance, as it chances, 
below the top of my head. 

“Fortunately, you will probably not spend 
a lot of time in the kitchen,” the agent had 
commented cheerily on the occasion of our 
original inspection. 

“Fortunately I can wield an axe,” I cor- 
rected. 

The axe was wielded in due course, to such 
advantage that the kitchen reappeared with 
a nine-foot ceiling, and the remainder of the 
rejuvenated shed—hitherto only a floorless 
woodshed and rubbish room—housed a good- 
sized servant’s room (twenty feet by eleven), 
a combination laundry and tank room (run- 
ning water from a neighboring spring), a 
broad hallway, three large closets, and a stair- 
way leading to an attic workroom. 


I" is worth noting that the ‘‘shed”’ which was 
ultimately transformed into this highly useful 
and satisfactory domestic suite had been con- 
demned as worse than useless by an architect 
and builder whom we consulted soon after 
completing the purchase. This builder made 
an elaborate plan for the reconstruction of 
the entire house, naming a price far in excess 
of what the rebuilding ultimately cost us, and 
according to his plan the entire kitchen wing 
was simply to be demolished in foto. Nothing 
useful could be made of it, according to his 
explicit declaration. Yet the structure had— 
and still has—a skeleton of oak beams, some 
of them a foot square. Like the companion 
building, it had been erected at a time when it 
was cheaper to use big timbers than to have 
them hewn or sawed to conservative dimen- 
sions. Even the rafters were small tree-trunks, 
often with the bark on after all these years. 
Why a structure with this literal heart of 
oak should be despised, even though its out- 


_— . : i ward coat was shabby, was a secret that our 
ie i ae ae ne a . - | amateur-builder minds could not fathom. A 
— —$—————————— = ———— pie i} good many other secrets of similar import — 
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COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS | “Home-Makingasa Profession” | ‘¥ss¢sted, but not revealed, in the } 

Hand-colored, sent on approval. An individual line’ | Is a 100 pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home plans for reconstruction. 

its distinetive verses. ‘Special rates to Gift chops, Per. | study Domestic Science courses, fitting for well- Fortunately we were courageous enough to 
paid positions and home efficiency. disregard expert advice. We presently put 
on our own thinking caps, and, guided by com- 


sonal mail orders attended to. Write for samples. n y 3 
JESSIE H. MCNICOL, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. | Am. School of Home Economi-:s, 507 W. 69th St.,Chicago, Il. 








FREE! This Chest for 15 Days’ Use 


Sent on re 
Free Trial}cin::: 
Piedmont 
Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of many styles 
and designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A 
mont protects furs, woolens and plumes from 
nd damp. Distinctively beautiful. Needed in every 
me. . Lasts for generations. ‘ays for itself in what it saves. 
The finest and most unique Xmas, wedding or birthday gift. Write 
today for our new illustrated catalog—postpaid free. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 2, Statesville, VN. (. 
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» ou will be Gelighted with this beautiful Crepe de 
Chine L’Original, made by the originators in 
America—the same old-fashioned, heavy, luxuri- 
ous, pure silk that every woman loves. And you 
can have it sent direct from_the mill to your home, 
at prices so much lower than you pay elsewhere 
that you will be surprised at the saving. 

But firet let us mail you samples of the superb Crepe de Chine 
L’Original go that you can judge for yourself and make your selections 
from the wide range of beautiful colors, including the new Fall shades 
of Brown, Blue, Grape and Oxblood. The light shades are particularly 
suitable for both outer. and under-garments. 
Simply write us a line—a post card will do—and tell us the oolors you 
like. You will receive samples and prices promptly, free of charge. 
You will be charmed with the beauty of the fabric and amazed at the 
low prices. Write today. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MERCERS, Inc. 
Dept.111, 23 East 26th Street, New York City 
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mon sense in lieu of architectural knowledge, 
we evolved a scheme for rebuilding that seemed 
to us satisfactory. We drew the plan roughly 
to scale on a sheet of writing paper, secured 
the cooperation of a local carpenter endowed 
with Yankee gumption—he and his men work- 
ing by the day—and the transformation from 
quaint, dilapidated, Colonial cabin to com- 
fortable, modern cottage was effected in the 
course ®f a few weeks, at a cost that would 
have been almost ridiculously moderate but for 
the war-time prices of building materials. 
The architectural plan ultimately adopt 

furnishes an illustration of the truth of Feuer 
bach’s saying that simple solutions come after 
the complex are discarded. We had floundered 
amid a score of plans, all more or less intricate, 
involving the lifting of the entire roof, the 
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*‘A Pillow for 


the Body”’ 


all petty cares soon pass. 






EOPLE who take their daily cares to bed with them un- 


wittingly deprive themselves of sleep. 
to do is to remember that life’s blessings predominate and 
The freedom from mental tension 


thus gained, constitutes the first needful step in the direction 


of beneficial sleep. 


Then comes the care of the body. 
tension, if you would sleep properly. 


The 





is a potent aid to sleep. Its body conforming, undulating responsiveness 
gives to the body the essential elements of perfect relaxation. 
not, as ordinarily, have to twist and turn to “find a comfortable position;” 
to the contrary, the “comfortable position finds you” through the uniformly 
responsive, soothing contact of the resilient tuftless Sealy. You relax 





instantly and this hastens sleep. 


A single, inseparably air woven, long fibre, cotton batt, five feet high, pressed down, in- 
serted into the ticking and released to the prescribed buoyant softness and height of the 


mattress, constitutes the Sealy. 


Your request will bring an interesting book on sleep, some charming 


covering samples, and the name of our duly authorized dealer. 


SEALY MATTRESS CO., SUGAR LAND, TEXAS 





The essential thing 


It too must be wholly free from ° a] 
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Tuftless : 
Mattress’ ff 
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Ideal 


| Nut Cracker 


Cracks any nut with a twist 

of the wrist. 

Brings out the kernels whole. 

Especially good for pecans, 

English walnuts, Brazil nuts, 
N filberts and almonds. 


October Good Housekeeping 


If your dealer does not 
carry the IDEAL write 


us. 
Style 1—Plain nickel plated 


—50c 
Style 4— Highly polished 
nickel plated—75c 


Postage paid anywhere in 
the United States 


FRANK B. COOK CO. 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago 





HANDY BOXES 
To tie, or tag or label, to mend the 
minor accidents of domestic life, the 
Handy Box is First Aid to the 


Housewife. 


Write to Dennison, Dept. E. 
Framingham, Mass,, for “*Handy Book’’ 














Transforming a Colonia] 
Cottage 


insertion of dormers, and what not, and then 
as a downright inspiration, came the absurdly 
simple solution." The idea, utterly obvious 
once it was conceived, was merely to put a 
second-story cross-section on one end of the 
main building, in such a way as to connect the 
two existing structures. In effect we were 
building a bungalow, with the first story of 
an existing, oak-beamed house for the founda- 
tion. Only, at one end it was necessary to 
project the new structure beyond the old wal] 
and carry it down to the ground, in order that 
the preexistent pantry and part of a bedroom 
eight feet wide might be transformed into a 
dining-room measuring twenty-five feet by 
twelve, out of which winds the stairway that 
leads up beside the big chimney. 

The new cross-section thus superimposed 
on the old base measures only twenty-eight 
feet by twenty-five, but it economizes every 
inch of space. The hallway, lighted by a 
window above the stairs, encompasses the big, 
pyramid-shaped, open chimney so spaciously 
that there is ample room for a stove. At one 
end of the hall, over the stairway, is a good- 
sized, modern bathroom, the cold water supply 
coming from a tank in the attic, the hot water 
from a heater conveniently located not in the 
cellar but in the laundry. At the other end 
of the hall is a large linen closet. 

Three bedrooms open out of the hall, one 
located in what remains of the old part of 
the house, the other two occupying the bulk 
of the new structure. These rooms are of 
really respectable size, seventeen feet by four- 
teen. One has two closets; the other, a single 
large closet with a window. One room has 
four windows; the other, three. In each case 
the windows are on two sides, insuring full 
ventilation and affording varied and interest- 
ing views. In each case, two windows look 
out over the grapevine arbor, which fills the 
angle between the two parts of the house. 


THE ancient grape-vine that supplies this 

arbor has a trunk eight inches through, and 
winds up like a vast anaconda beside the small, 
exterior chimney. When we first saw the place, 


| the vine was trained over a trellis about six 


feet high and as wide. Almost my first piece 
of reconstructive work, long before we began 
rebuilding, was the raising and extension of 
the arbor, using chestnut trunks for columns, 
and giving the antique vine a chance to stretch 
its cramped members. One of the photographs 
shows how the vine has spread even beyond 
the ample framework provided for it. 

The grape-vine diverted my attention from 
the house itself, but it must not make me for- 
get to mention the attic under the new roof, 
reached by an ingenious step-ladder that folds 
against the wall in the hallway when not in 
use, an attic where already some hundreds of 
books are shelved, making in effect a study, 
the utility of which is marred only by the fact 
that the views from the widows at either end 
are so delightful that one finds it hard to turn 
from the ever-fascinating mysteries of hills and 
trees and brooks and mirroring lakelet to the 
pages of mere books. But, for that matter, 
a similar indictment might be brought against 
every other room in the entire cottage. There 
are worth-while pictures to be seen from every 
one of its thirty-six windows. . 

Such, then, is our transformed cabin at Its 
present stage of evolution. As a matter ol 
course we are planning further developments. 
The charm of an old place like this is that it 
is never finished. But our present vision o 
prospective developments will doubtless fade 
and be replaced many times before any tan- 
gible new work of reconstruction is actually 
begun. And in any event, these visions have 
no place in the present story, which is concern 
with things definable in past and present tenses 
only—things visible to the eye of the camera 
at the moment, without invoking the eye o 
imagination. 
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A DELOREAN USC ALLE DEE OME DLA LEZ 


Almost any andirons may be used 
with a simple, modern fireplace 


The Fire on the Hearth 


(Continued from page 33) 


itis as great an impostor as the foolish asbestos 
grates that masquerade as fireplaces in apart- 
ment houses of a certain class. It is, therefore, 
essential that the proportions shall be scientif- 
ically correct. The depth of the opening should 
be about one-half the width, the height but 
little Jess than thirty inches—though it may be 
more—and the “throat” or passage into the 
chimney flue only a tenth or a twelfth of the 
area of the front opening. In order to prevent 
the room from becoming chilled or filled with 
soot in cold and windy weather when there 
chances to be no fire on the hearth, the entrance 
to the flue should be guarded by a movable 
damper. Other convenient aids to operation 
are a chute leading from the hearth to an ash 
pit in the cellar, to save the daily labor of 
sweeping up and carrying out the ashes, and a 
wood elevator concealed in the wood box or in 
abuilt-in seat or settle with a hinged top. 


Where to Put a Fireplace 


Practical details having received the atten- 
tion due their importance, there is no reason 
why the fireplace should not be treated decora- 
tively, with the idea of making it the dominant 
center of interest inthe room. To this end, its 
position must be chosen with care. If possible, 
it should occupy a place midway of one side 
rather than in an end of the room, since this 
will permit greater latitude in the grouping of 
furniture. It is advisable also to set the fire- 
place between windows rather than doors. 
The first arrangement insures an abundance of 
daylight for those who wish to sew or read by 
the fire, while the second exposes them to a 
draft. In addition, if the doors open in, they 
are apt to interfere with the effective place- 
ment of chairs or sofas at the ends of the 
hearth. 

Though fairly common, a corner location is 
perhaps the least desirable for a fireplace, as it 
does not lend itself readily to an effective fire- 
side grouping. However, it sometimes is un- 
avoidable for reasons of structural economy 
or expediency. The crowded effect can be 
overcome in part by building in seats or 
bookcases on either side to give breadth. In 
order to give the effect of an integral structure, 
the tops of the book-shelves should be on a 
level with the mantel; or, if seats are preferred, 
they should have high, paneled backs reaching 
to the same point. 

In a room of the sturdy Old English or the 
modern craftsman type, the importance of the 
ireplace can sometimes be effectively em- 
phasized by setting it a little apart in an ingle- 
nook. The common fault of this practise is to 
make the recess too small, so that its furnish- 
Ings appear crowded and practically cut off the 
rest of the room from a view of the fire. This 
error may be avoided by making the ingle-nook 
nearly as wide as the room proper, and gaining 
the effect of separation by raising it a few 
Inches above the main level and slightly lower- 
Ing the ceiling. The settles or other seating 
lurniture can then be pushed well back to the 










































Most Mothers are doubly 
careful in buying Baby’s 
Wash Cloth—and so they 
select TURKNIT. 









































There is a distinct charm about 
Turknit Wash Cloths— 


They are unusually delightful in use because of 
their “Double Surface” texture that is rough on 
one side—smooth on the other—and made with 
“Ravelproof” loops. 

Then, too, their beautiful embroidered edgings of 
Gold, Blue, Pink or Lavender make a strong appeal 
to every member of your family. 
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KNITTED WASH CLOTHS 
are sold by most every good dealer. 
PUTNAM KNITTING CO. COHOES, N. Y. 





















» Babyi Xmas Gift-$ ]2¢ 
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Fork and Spoon—4% in. long, heavy 
silver plate A bunny cottontail embossed 
on handles. Sent in silk lined box, with 

dainty Hand Colored Card. Money back if you want it. 
We've collected hundreds of gifts, rich in charm and 
sentiment, and pictured them in a Beautiful Catalog— 7 
something for everybody. Your list of names and our Big % 

Free Gift Book is all you need. It’s a great BigHelp. ~ 














ILVER POLISH 


at your dealers or by mail—15 cents 
Brokers, Salesmen 
and Agents Wanted 

THE SKAT CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Made of PK; roll col- 

; é lar; hand embroidery 

ef for Prickly-Heat Empire and festooned edge; 
reranetanrins A standard Prickly-Heat Coat sizes I to 3 years. Best 





_. , machine stitching. No. 
571. Special introductory price $4.50, 
delivered. Money back if not satisfactory. 


DE LIS INFANTS’ WEAR prpamace 


in old French Quarter New Orleans, by expert French 

needlewo.nen specializing in the same class of fine 

work that comes from France. Write for 

catalog of newest models in these dainty De Lis 
hand-made French clothes. Take advantage of 
special introductory offer of this stylish Em- 
pire coat a 


50. 
DE LIS, Dept. A, NEW ORLEANS 


remedy for over 30 years. 
Heyer'’s Prickly-Heat 
Powder in {ts qualities is 
antiseptic and medicinal. 
Excellent for chafing and 
irritations of the skin. As 
a foot powder it is unex- 
celled. Will not injure 
the most delicate skin. If 
your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us, giving his 
name and address and enclosing 30c for full-size box. 


George W. Heyer, Mfr., P. O. Box 1192, Houston, Texas 
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This is the way the house grows bigger. 
The Northfield Bed-Davenport makes a 
wonderfully comfortable bed. 


Does Your House Grow Bigger Over Night? 


NEXPECTED guests are 

nicelyand comfortably cared 
for, even though you have no ex- 
tra bed room, if there’s a North- 
field Bed-Davenport in your 
home. Hid beneath the cozy 
depths of its cushions is a fine big 
bed—a twenty-five pound felt 
mattress on comfortable springs. 
It takes but a fewseconds to trans- 
form a Northfield from a daven- 
port to an inviting bed with clean 
cool sheets and a cozy blanket. 


Perhaps there’s davenport 
space in an upstairs room, or in 
the living room or parlor. No 
matter which room you choose to 


make your “secret bedroom” 
there isa Northfield to harmonize 
with the furnishing scheme. 


Northfields are made in attract- 
ive mahogany period pieces, as 
illustrated, and in oak mission 
patterns, in fibre-reed gay with 
chintzesandcretonnes, and luxuri- 
ous overstuffed upholstery. Each 
Northfield suite design includes 
davenport, chair and rocker. For 
fibre-reed suites there are also 
desks, tables, lamps and ferneries. 


The Northfield Company makes 
only davenport suitesand the extra 
fibre-reed pieces. These are illus- 
trated and described in catalog. 


Northfield Bed Davenports 


Every one carries the Northfield trade-mark. 


There's very likely a store near you where Northfield Bed- 


Davenports are sold. 


If not, write us. 


Also send a postal 


requesting our booklet **The Davenport With A Secret’’. 


Ghe Northfield Compa 
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* NU WAY 
_ rs 


your apparel. 


are before you, out in the room 


us direct. Specify the dimensions of your closet. 


146 October Good Housekeeping 





Nuway Garment Carriers 
Retain the Shapeliness of 
Your Clothing 


Your own self respect rests in a clean home 
Garments stay pressed 
longer and closet space is saved if you let the 
Nuway Garment Carrier take good care of 
. A screw driver and a few 


and orderly closets. 


Adapted to even the smallest closets. f 
screws is all you need to install Nuway. A touch of the finger and your garments 
f Nuway operates smoothly and quietly—the 
ball bearing roller does it. Low priced. Thousands have let Nuway modernize 
their homes. Your hardware dealer or department store can supply you, or writs 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ry. Sheboygan Wisconsin 
Makers of Good Furniture 
































The Fire on the Hearth 


sides and thus permit an unimpeded view 
This feeling of spaciousness can be increased by 
paving the floor of the recess with the same 
variety of tile or brick used for the hearth, 

With the location of the fireplace decided 
upon, the choice of materials for the facing and 
mantel must be made. In the examples jl. 
lustrated may be seen such diverse substances 
as brick, stone, marble, and wood. Tile and 
cobblestones are also popular; but whatever 
the materials selected, consistency demands 
that they shall be in harmony with the archi. 
tectural character and finish of the room itself 
Such relationship may be observed in the studio 
living-room on page 33 at the right below 
where the massive simplicity of the great. 
hooded fireplace definitely enhances the Old 
World atmosphere created by the rough- 
plastered walls, the vaulted ceiling, the old 
English draw-top table, and the heavy, nail- 
studded doors. But imagine the effect if this 
primitive, unadorned structure were to change 
places with a delicately-carved, white-painted 
bedroom mantel, with its slender, fluted col- 
umns and mirrored chimney-breast. In each 
case the inherent beauty of the fireplace itself 
would be entirely overshadowed by the in- 
congruity of its surroundings. 


Suit the Fireplace to the Room 


In a summer camp er cottage, a fireplace of 
cobblestones or split boulders may give just the 
needed touch of rusticity, provided the room is 
large enough to bring it into the proper scale. 
In a small room it would be overwhelming. 
The all-brick fireplace and mantel may also 
prove harmonious in such a setting, provided 
it is simple and dignified in design, without any 
of the “gingerbread” trimmings common to 
such mantels when bought ready-made. 

In a room of more formal type, a marble 
mantel, ornate or plain in accordance with its 
architectural background, will be happily en- 
vironed, as a glance at the pictured mantel on 
page 33 above, in the library of a well-known 
decorative authority, will demonstrate. In 
the average home, however, a brick or tile 
hearth and facing with a wood mantel offer a 
particularly satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem. The mantel itself may be richly carved, 
like that in the bedroom above mentioned, or 
its only decoration may consist of carefully- 
spaced moldings, as in the case of the two 
drawing-room mantels illustrated on page 32 
below. It may represent a celebrated historic 
period of decorative art, or it may be strictly 
modern in conception; but whatever its type, 
its lines and proportions must be good in them- 
selves, and also in harmony with those of the 
room which forms its setting. For this reason, 
wholly satisfactory results are obtainable in 
two ways only: either a suitable mantel must 
be designed by the architect of the house, or the 
room must be specially planned by him to 
enshrine a mantel obtained from other sources. 


|The latter course is frequently followed with 


respect to beautiful antique mantels which 
have been removed from their original settings 
to lend beauty and atmosphere to a new home. 


The Treatment of the Overmantel 


The treatment of the overmantel obviously 
is of great importance, since it virtually is a 
continuation of the mantel itself. Where this 
is of a simple, modern type, the space above the 
mantel shelf is often painted or papered like the 
rest of the walls, as in the wainscoted living- 
room shown on page 32 above, but the dec- 
orative importance of the fireplace is augmente 
by a more individual treatment of the chimney- 
breast. This may, in some instances, take the 
form f a facing of cobblestones, brick, or tile 
(where the mantel itself is of these materials), 
carried all the way to the ceiling, or a. large 
plaster relief, wood carving, or mural painting 
may fill the space harmoniously. In a room 
with paneling, the chimney-breast may De 
paneled to correspond with the walls, and a 
tapestry or other textile, a mirror, or a trame 
picture of suitable proportions may be hung 12 
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The Fire on the Hearth 


thecentral space. Again, the fireplace may be 
surmounted by a projecting hood finished to 
match the walls, as in the example shown on 
page 33 below, or built of stone, copper, or 
wrought iron. : 

Next in importance to the design of the 
fireplace itself is the choice of the fire-irons. 
Period fireplaces, of course, must have their tra- 
ditional furnishings, but almost any style of 
andirons may be used with a simple, modern 
fireplace, provided their proportions are in 
harmony with those of the fireplace opening. 
Doubtless it is this fact which gives zest to the 
search for antique specimens. Many a fas- 
cinating old pair of hand-wrought iron fire- 
dogs, often with knobs or other ornamentation 
of brass, has been rescued from cobwebby 
oblivion in a most unpromising attic or cellar, 
or the dust of a shabby.junk shop. But for 
those whose natural gifts do not include the 
collector’s ‘‘nose”’ and his enthusiasm for the 
ransacking of out-of-the-way corners, there are 
plenty of delightful modern reproductions and 
adaptations, hand forged in the ancient man- 
ner, several specimens of which are shown. 


Use Restraint in Considering the 
Mantel Shelf 


What to put on the mantel shelf is a question 
frequently asked the writer, and one which too 
seldom receives the careful consideration it de- 
serves. The usual tendency is to crowd it with 
ameaningless clutter of vases, plaster and china 
ornaments, photographs, candlesticks, and 
knickknacks—for no conceivable reason save 
that there is nowhere else to put them—until 
one longs for the restoration of the old-time, 
flat-breasted chimneypiece with no shelf at all! 
Restraint should be the guiding principle in 
arranging the mantel. Place nothing thereon 
without having a definite conviction of its 
suitability. Study the size, shape, color, and 
period of each ornament, not only in relation 
toits fellows, but to the fireplace structure and 
the decorative scheme of the room as a whole. 
Many a lovely chord of color has been fatally 
marred by the jarring presence-of some ill- 
chosen piece of bric-a-brac conspicuously placed 
on the mantel. 

Above all, avoid crowding. To combine 
harmoniously on one small shelf no less than 
seven objects whose motifs are respectively 
Italian, Chinese, and Colonial—as has been 
done with great skill on the mantel surmounted 
by a tapestry on page 32 at the right—is an 
achievement of the highest order, For the 
amateur decorator, from three to five objects 
should in most cases be the limit, and the 
choice should be guided by elements of obvious 
telationship. 
clock flanked by antique brass candelabra 
might appropriately dress a mantel of Colonial 
design, but one would scarcely venture upon the 
combination of a pair of beautiful eighteenth 
century lusters with a clumsy Mission clock, 
or with a statuette of Charlie Chaplin. 


Grouping the Furniture for Comfort 
and Beauty 

When the fireplace and its decorations are 
complete, there remains the grouping of furni- 
ture about the hearth in a manner that will 
enhance the attractiveness of the room and at 
the same time insure a maximum of comfort 
lor its occupants. 

The conventional arrangement, consisting of 
4 roomy davenport facing the blaze, with a 
table against its back to hold magazines and a 
reading lamp, is illustrated on page 33 below, 
but in this instance a slight variation has been 
effected through the substitution of an interest- 
ing old draw-top table for the traditional long 
and very narrow sofa table, which has been 
so dreadfully overdone. This arrangement, 
though popular in the past, has certain dis- 
advantages which decorators are beginning to 
recognize. First, it gives the occupants of the 
davenport practically a monopoly of the fire. 
Then, too, it lessens the decorative value of the 
hreplace itself by screening from the rest of 


For example, an old mahogany | 
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“Rub ’em, Tub ’em, Scrub ’em 
—they come up smiling’’ 


TURDY materials, flawless workmanship, fast 
colors, make those pretty Jack Tar dresses, middies, 
bloomers and skirts. They wear seasons-long, refreshed 
after every washing, for you can rub ’em, tub ’em, scrub 
’em—they come up smiling! Write for the Jack Tar 
Style Book. Please address Dept. E-5 and mention 
your dealer’s name, You’ll find the actual garments 
at all good shops, 


THE STROUSE-BAER COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 


| Copyright ro19 
The Strouse-Baer Co 








Keep the Hair in Place 
5 Different Sizes- Stand 10% Packages Everywhere 
JUMP"HAIR’ PIN MFG. Cl 


. SOL. M. Go,pReRc, Pres. CHICACO SS 


Keep Baby Safe and Happy in a DEL GSEABY, 


: The wee babe or growing child will be amply protected in this 
portable nursery—waking or sleeping, indoors or out, day or 
night. Prettyand practical. Savessteps, care and worry for mother. 


A Sanitary, Healthy Bed—Bassinet—Play Pen—Baby Tender. 


Easily moved, folded, carried and The Betterbaby Crib is fully 

set up. Complete with sliding screened on all sides, and is sub- 

screen top, adjustable mattress, stantially built and beautifully 

rubber tired wheels. No extras. finishedin white enamel or natural 

Endorsed by doctors, nurses and woods. Increases baby’s year 

U. 8. Government. "round comfort, safety and health, 
Send for dainty, itlustrated booklet —Free, 


Caldwell Manufacturing Co., Dept. A-6, Columbus, Ohio 
























@ A Real Classic 
In Baby Cribs 
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Garments made of 
“Standware'’ Jersey 
Cloth are on view at all 
fashionable Department 
Stores and Apparel 
Shops. The genuine is 
labeled ‘' Standware,” 


because rt stands wear, 


RUDOLPH SCH REI BER 1140 Broadway New. York, | 


utdoors, where apparel faces 

rough-and-rugged. service, or 

indoors, where thorough-paced 

smartness is: the cardinal con- 

cae Fag 35 
ersey Cloth o e, 

Long Staple Worsted pg 


When you stipulate Standware’ you 
discriminate between the best-Pure Worsted: 
and the rest - poor wool. Ohe Standard is 


PURE WORSTED 
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At Toy & 
Oapertnent 
tores 


This Gift Book is YOURS! 


—A “Year’’ Book of happy thoughts! Con- 
tains a wealth of desirable things in genuine 
leather. A gift suitable for everybody, for 
any occasion—each packed in true gift fashion, 
ready tore-mail. Send for your copy. 

The New Pinch Pouch—shown above. The 
handiest thing you could give a man—just fits 
his pocket. Of real American pigskin (865) 
postpaid $2. 

Key Kase—for men and women Genuine 
morocco, leather lined. (355) for 6 keys. $1 
(356) 10 keys, $1.25. (389) 12 to 14 keys, $1.50 
Postpaid 


Robert \W: Kelfogs 


1492 Longmeadow St., Springfield 
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ER BLOCKS 


This novel set of toy blocks, in clean natural wood, gives a 
new meaning to the age-old Mother Goose rhymes, The 
children can build all the quaint characters themselves and 
laugh and enjoy their grotesque and amusing forms. No 
paint; safe forthe young child. Illustrated book of sug- 
gestions with each set. 


WONDER BLOCKS, Introducing $1 75 
Mother Goose Characters ° 

WONDER BLOCKS, Introducing $1 25 
the Deedle-Dums and Dickie-Dees ° 

LITTLE MIND BUILDER block $1 25 
letters ° 

If your dealer cannot supply you we will mail any set, prepaid. 


BAKER & BENNETT CO., 875 Broadway, New York 





| The Fire on the Hearth 


the room everything below the mantel shelf 

And, last, unless the room is very large, such 
an arrangement gives it a crowded look 

Hence it is more satisfactory to arrange the 
larger members of the fireside group on either 
side of the hearth at right angles to the wal] 

Two sofas are often used in this manner, or a 
| sofa on one side may be balanced by one or two 
easy chairs and a table on the other. A study 
of the excellent groupings illustrated on page 

32 and 33 will prove the wisdom of this atrange.| 
ment, and of placing the larger pieces of furni.! 
| ture so that their transverse and longitudinal 
axes coincide with those of the room, rather 
than to twist them into cater-cornered posi- 
tions which introduce opposing lines and de. 
stroy the repose and dignity which should 
characterize such groups. 

At the same time, the geometrical plan of 
| placement should not be carried to such ap 
extreme of stiffness and formality that one 
hesitates to sit down for fear of disturbing the 
arrangement. Unless the grouping suggests 
| sociability as well as dignity, and luxurious ease 
| as well as artistic balance, it may be counted 
a failure. 

Tables of various shapes and sizes are both 
| ornamental and useful adjuncts to the fireside 
| group. Where a narrow space prohibits the 
use of a sofa table, a tiny half-moon, drop-leaf, 
or any other form of occasional table may be 
drawn up beside the davenport to hold a read- 
ing lamp and a book or two, and serve as a 
| convenient support for a teacup or a work- 
basket. Similar tables may snuggle against an 
arm of each easy chair, or one of larger size may 
serve for two chairs. 

The shades of the reading lamps supply a 
valuable note of color and may be made strik- 
ingly effective by building them of lovely old 
Chinese embroideries arranged in panels against 
a background of gold or pastel-tinted silk, or 
cleverly painted parchment, or antique bro- 
cades in exquisite, age-mellowed colorings. 
Shades such as these, on lamps of lacquer 
bronze, pottery, faience, or Chinese porcelain, 
unite with the other hearthside furnishings to 
make the fireplace the most important decora- 
tive feature of the home. 








Money Spent is Money 
Saved 


(Continued from page 29) 


the wax-filled mop for any floor upon which 
wax has been used. Porch and kitchen floors 
| will need an occasional mopping. \ pail and 
wringer then become a necessity. The fiber 
dishpan is selected because it lessens noise. 
A dishwashing brush rather than a mop 1s a 
decided help in dishwashing. 

In selecting the soft old cloths, be sure they 
are not worn to the point that they shed lint. 
Old silk or cotton underwear makes the best 
kitchen cloths. 

Steel wool on the end of a cork and used 
with a little white soap is ideal for removing 
stains from enamel ware, aluminum, or glass- 
ware. If you have been bothered with a 
brown deposit upon the glassware, you can 
quickly remove it by this treatment. Cast- 
iron ware, after it has once been made satiny 
by use, should be washed only with very hot 
water. Muffin pans, etc., can even be wipe 
| out with paper napkins or tissue-paper an 
stored without washing, but in no case use 
soap or soap powders. Enamel ware needs 
little scouring to keep it in good condition. 
\luminum ware can be kept shining and bright 
with the steel wool. For knives and cutlery 
in general any of the gritty soap powders 
applied with a cork prove excellent. 





If you need advice on problems su egested 
by this article, address Mrs. Fales, care 
of Good Housekeeping, 119 West 4oth 
St., enclosing ten cents postage for reply 
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nantel shelf, 
y large, such 


»wded look s usually had their inception in private 

arrange the hilanthropic endeavor. The time has now 

up ON either come when school lunches are recognized as an 

to the wall established feature of the best educational — 3 ot 

manner, ora ff pactise, because they pay for themselves : re Mail Post Card for this 

y one or two n times over. ey not on y ma ce Chul- ‘ - 4 

t. A study fren healthier, but they make children take a 1'75-Page Jewelry Book 

ed on page more interest in their studies, make them less = od AIRD-NORTH CO., Gold and Silversmiths, will send 

this arrange. | restless and easier to manage, and raise the ie a _FREE AND POSTPAID on letter or post card request, 

ces of furni.) general average of scholarship. If parsimoni- | | their 175-page Jewelry Book, showing 10,000 articles in 
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hich should ease truancy, and improve the quality of 
school work generally, they would establish the 


‘ical plan of lunch service as an educational economy. To- Special Values in Table W are 


F tive surroundings. | Many schools, however, 
fail utterly to develop the educational aspects 
of their work. No attempt is made to corre- 

{oney late and put into practise the work of such 
related departments as domestic science, 
physiology and hygiene, physical education, 
and medical inspection for the purpose of 
bringing each child up to the highest standard 
upon which of physical efficiency. Although the weight of 
tchen floors each child may be on file in the office of the 
A pail and §f medical inspector, the inspector never visits 
The fiber the lunch room and makes no effort to have 
ssens noise. the malnourished children of the school given 
a mop isa § special attention and direction in the matter of 
diet. Although the domestic science course of 


Dept. 36 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


to such an day, nearly every large city in the United 
ty that one f States has a school lunch service of some kind, Adam T. We Are National Distributors of [Mt Vernon Teaspoon 
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ent. Cast- show a higher percentage of malnutrition than | 
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more easily. This means that during the afte 
noon hours the children are more fitted tod 
brain work and are less restless. The schoo] 
lunch saves the nerves of the teachers whil 
it improves the health and schol! urship of = 
charges. ~~ 

In many rural communities it will be possible 
to secure the advice of one of the Home Dem 
onstration Agents of the United States Depart. 
ment of Agriculture as to the best methods of 
beginning the work. In other cases the teach- 
er of domestic science in the nearest high school 
will lend willing aid. Pamphlets which give 
explicit directions for the development of hot 
lunches in schools can be obtained from many 
of the State Agricultural Colleges, or are ig 
process of preparation. 
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How to Start 
The way a school lunch is frequently brought 
about is something as follows: A few parents 
who are anxious to have lunches provided for 
their own children usually discuss the matter 
in some Parent-Teacher Association or club 
meeting. They then secure the interest and 
cooperation of the school board and school- 
teacher. The simple equipment needed js 
ors SC Ee contributed either by the school board or by 
. Oa A‘ 4 >) ONY 4) 7 some woman’s club or civic organization, | 
J A £ RI | Dy N- , small oil stove is a convenience, but frequently 
2S) <e REQ 2 the flat surface on top of the heating stove is 
U ry U Cw re used at the beginning of the work. The other 
things needed are two kettles, one large and 
one small; a cooking spoon, a tablespoon, and 
: , | a teaspoon; a paring knife; a measuring cup; 
ECAUSE of its beauty, its four catenk and two dish-cloths. * The 
fineness, and its individual- staple supplies to be kept on hand are sugar and 
ism, Karpen Furniture has no flour in tightly-covered, tin coffee cans or pre- 
peer in furniture, either of the _ jars, salt and pepper in large shakers, a 
mT es ox of cocoa, and some soap. Each child can 
past or present. The institutional bring from home a cup, saucer, plate, knife, 
aim is to interpret the high ideals | fork, spoon, and two napkins. The equipment 


of the old masters in modern and supplies can be kept in an improvised cup- 
board made from a packing-box with a curtain 


form. f 
F : joy ge sg oa stretched across the front, or the larger boys of 

urniture is the realization oF the school may construct a real cupboard with 
that aim For sale by leading shelves and doors. 


dealers everywhere All children who do not go home to lunchare f 
invited to join the school lunch club. Thena 


committee on arrangements is elected, headed 

S. KARPEN G BROS., CHICAGO ° NEW YORK by either the teacher or some woman of the 
district who has sufficient leisure and public 

spirit to undertake the responsibility. It is in 

a A Ce See many ways an advantage to have some one 

= OF a << = EX : = come in from the outside to do this work, be- 

, - cause the visitor comes in as a helper instead of 
a critic, and a new link is forged between school 
and community, which makes for a better 
understanding on both sides. A menu for the 
coming week is planned, and suggestions are 
made regarding suitable foods to be brought by 
the child from his home to supplement the hot 
dish. Two children are chosen to do the cook- 
ing for the week, two more to do the serving, 
and two to wash the dishes and put them away 
in their places. All the older children should 
be assigned these duties in rotation, boys as 
Th well as girls, each team serving a week or two 
7€ O}7 ; J C Wh) TO at a time. On Friday the menu for the coming 
é c ’ week is written on the blackboard, and each 
eo 


child takes the list home to his mother, so that 
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reduce weieht oa ached This fontere of the work is cord 
g, the best means of awakening in the parents 2 
c sense of responsibility as to the dict of their 
rh . 1 shi . The f. wing is ¢ st ol 
] here is only one reasonable method of reducing gous commen. Tas Sevens 5 se 
weight. ‘To do anything else may invite many issued by the Iowa State College of Agriculture: 
inconveniences as well as fatal complications. Food Prepared at School Food Brought from Home 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley has just written a very Cocoa (made with milk) Bread and bi 
complete booklet, ‘Reducing and Increasing the liad cial 
Weight.” Sent postpaid upon receipt of five cents. Me ihe a Sandwiches 
Address Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Build- eee Cheese’ sand 
ing, Washington, D. C. Macaroni with cheese sauce Graham br d 
Apples 
Spanish rice Cheese or m 
Cake 


Instead of having the children bring hard- 
almost as 


ind butter 


andwiches 


| n 
; cooked eggs from home, it would b 
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Js Your Child Hungry? 


and much better to have soft-boiled eggs 
per at school. In some schools cocoa or a 
rk soup is served every day. 

mat the lunch hour, each child places a napkin 
sn his desk and lays out on it his own dishes and 
the cold lunch brought from home. One of the 
small servers then passes down the aisle and 
serves a portion of the hot dish to each child in 
turn. The lunch hour is made a time of social 
wood cheer, and the children unconsciously 
jorm good table manners, for they naturally 
take a personal pride in reflecting credit on 
their home training. Often children who have 
had no home training whatever will observe 
the school lunch etiquette more punctiliously 
than the others. After lunch has been eaten, 
the children scrape their dishes and file to the 
hack of the room, where they drop them into 
a pan of hot water before running out to play. 
The housekeepers for the week then wash and 
wipe the dishes and put them in their places. 

Some system of accounting is, of course, 
necessary, and the treasurer of the club, one of 
the older children, keeps accounts. Parents 
may contribute the food materials and receive 
credit in school lunches, or the materials may 
be purchased at market prices and the actual 
cost be divided among the children who par- 
take of the lunch. 
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Equipment Needed 

In the schools of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
cocoa is served as a mid-morning lunch in four 
schools, under the direction of the teacher of 
domestic science. About three hundred 
children are served in each school, and the 
following simple equipment has been found 
sufficient to meet the needs. 










EQUIPMENT FOR COCOA LUNCH 

















irge shakers, a 1 gray enamel tank (9 gal.) $ 8.00 
“ach child can 1 gray enamel stockpot (10 gal.) used for 

; ‘ heating water for dishes j : 11.00 
? plate, knife, 16 doz. blue enamel cups (white-lined) at 

Che ea } $2.50 40.00 
rae equipment 1 enamel kettle (10 qts.) used for mixing 

aprovised Cup- and cooking sugar and cocoa 1.50 
Wy ¢ : 10 6qt. pitchers (for serving) at 85c. 8.50 
with a curtain 4 10 qt. dish-pans (enamel) 5.00 
larger boys of 1 measuring cup a8 
-upboard with $74.15 






Dish-mops and towels were supplied from 
the Cooking Department. 
| In large cities the ideal system is usually 

similar to that of Philadelphia, where a De- 
partment of School Lunches, organized under 
the Bureau of Education, is responsible for the 
lunch service in all schools, high as well as 
elementary. In cities where a Department of 
School Lunches does not yet exist, the best 
way to demonstrate its desirability is to initiate 
a good lunch in some school where the need is 
great, and keep account of the results. Ina 
large public school in one of the industrial 
sections of Baltimore, an excellent school 
lunch has been served under the direction of the 
teacher of domestic science, who has been 
assigned to school lunch duty from 11 a. m. 
until 2 p.m. Four little girls from the upper 
grades, selected in rotation by the grade teach- 
ets, do the cooking and serving, while a paid 
kitchen helper cleans the vegetables and washes 
the dishes. 

If anything in human life is worth while, the 
conservation and development of child life are 
worth while. Every individual child who fails 
to reach the highest physical and spiritual de- 
velopment of which he is capable leaves human 
llé so much the poorer for all time. For 
orthodox Christian and humanitarian liberal 
alike, the profound words of Bernard Shaw 
hold a certain prophetic authority, “If you let 
achild starve, you are letting God starve.” 

_ In these days when the world is struggling 
back to normal life after the prostrating blows 
{the Great War, food and all matters relating 
‘oit have become invested with a kind of sacra- 
mental quality. Through terrible experience 
Weare learning what the lack of food may do to 
duman life, and especially to little children. 
In Europe, whole populations of children of the 
white race have been wiped out by disease be- 
cause their resistance was broken down by mal- 
hutrition. Hundreds of thousands of the sur- 
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The Easiest Cle 





aning Imaginable 


IMPLY run your Royal across your rugs and they are 


cleaned clear through. 
ground-in dirt, threads, ha 
And there’s no dust raised—to 
The Royal Electric Cleaner Cleans by 


No dirt, no dust remains—all 
ir and surface litter are removed. 
be dusted off the furniture later. 


Air—Alone! Air, you'll agree, is the purest 


cleanser you can get—nothing could be easier on your rugs. 


The Royal 14-inch nozzle cleans a broad swath of carpet at every 
The big, smooth wheels, too, make running easy and the nozzle is 
instantly adjusted to just the right height for the nap. 
Your dealer will gladly show you why 


stroke. 


is easily kept clean with a Royal. 
sO many women prefer the Royal. 


An illustrated book sent free—simply write the P. A. Geier Company, 


5102 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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‘ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN” 
Protect Your Table 









KEEP ¥ from injury by hot dishes 
YOUR ; and spilled liquids. 
TABLE The Table Top is Safe 
TOP if covered with a 


GUARANTEED 


This protection costs less than refinishing, 
Styles to fit all Tables or Extensions. 


Insist on the Genuine PEERLESS 


There are inferior imitations. 
At nearly all Department and leading Furniture 
Stores. Write for Booklet and name of Dealer 


* Chicago Asbestos Table Mat Co, 
Dept.G. 215-219 Loomis Street, Chicago | 
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Your entire house 





CLEANER 


AIR—ALONE! 












A Packet 
should be in 


every room 










For Pictures Drap- 
eries Knick Knacks 
Wall ornaments, etc., use Moore’s Push Pins, 
the glass headed needle point, which twist 
into the wall with your fingers. For heavy 
pictures weighing up to 100 pounds, use 
Push-bess Hangers. Won't mar wall paper, 
plaster or woodwork. 
per 
tionery, drug and photo 10c Packet 
supply stores everywhere 


Sold by hardware, sta- 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 27 Berkley St., Philadelphia 
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It was not genius alone 


that made Bengal-Oriental rugs possible. 
thorough knowledge of weaving—an instinct for color harmonies — plus 
twenty years of tireless effort to make them counterparts of the Oriental 
rugs which were their inspiration. 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


REPRODUCTIONS 


Each rug a delightful bit of design and coloring—Oriental art reproduced 
The practical side also played an important 
part in their evolution, for, being woven from the best wool yarn obtaina- 
ble, they are made to resist hard wear. 
at so much less than the Oriental studies from which they were made 
that they cannot fail to command your attention and interest. 


in all its varying details. 


16 West 39th St., at Fifth Ave. 
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The right 
way to clean floors 


Get a can of Old English Brightener from 
your drug, hardware, paint or house- 
furnishing dealer. 

Apply with a soft cloth. 
until the dirt disappears. 

Brightener contains nooil to darken wood 
and get sticky; no water to raise grain. 
As it cleans, it deposits a hard, dry, trans- 
parent film which brightens and protects 
original finish. Collects — 


no dust. Won’t soil rugs. 

Try a small can today. Oldg 
Ask your dealer or write 
THE A. S. BOYLE CO., 

2000 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


Rub gently 
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_ Feraghan study 
Woven entirely in one piece from the best wool yarn. 


Portfolio of color plates sent upon request. 
made from original photographs by Underwood 
wood, and being 11x14 inches in size give an exceptionally 
accurate idea of both design and color harmonies. 


Bengal-Oriental rugs are sold and guaranteed by reliable dealers in all sections of the United States. 
The name of the merchant in your city selling these rugs may be had by writing to us. 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER COMPANY, INC. 
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Bengal-Oriental rugs are sold 
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URLINGTON 


WATERPROOF 
WEATHER STRIP 


Willkeepout the cold andsave tonsof coal. 


Made of heavy, compact brown felt with 

tough, waterproof paper back, 

Will not stretch while applying; snow 

and rain can’t cause it to sag between tacks 
and let in the wind, as ordinary flimsy 

strips do. Will stay smooth and 

tight all winter. 


A distinct innovation in fiexible 
weatherstrips, not only in the ex- 
ceptional quality of the Burling- 
ton Strip itself, but in this fact— 


Proper Size and Shaped Tacks 
and Thumb Guard for Pushing 


‘in Tacks included R E E 
‘ —no hammer needed 
Ho hunting for right kind of tacks or using 


large or too small sizes that will split 
the wood or not hold. 






















TS We give you large hvad, sharp, tap- 
SN SW] cing, thin shank tacks that won't 

split the wood. 

The Thumb Guard protects 

wy agian ory pos» tl ae 

into the hardest wood --- 

--- No Hammer Needed. 


Tacks and 10-ft. 
j 
tenia’ "voit LO 


Large oth 
foot carton Gp to 76 ft. 
























if your dealer can't 
supply you order of us 
and give us his name 


BURLINGTON BLANKET CO. 
Dept. B L} 









urlington, Wis. 


















Is Your Child Hungry? 


vivors in other areas have been permanently 

y 
warped and weakened through lack of food 
We know that in our own country between five 
and six million school children are actually 
malnourished. We know that failure to eat 
the right kind of food is a big factor jn this 
condition. And we know that the school 
lunch, wherever it has been tried and tested 
has resulted in children of greater health and 
strength, of greater mental power, and greater 
power of self-control. For this reason the 
problem of the school lunch has become crucial 
in many American communities. 

In one county in New Jersey seventeen rural 
schools established school lunches last year 
In a county in Illinois over forty schools made 
some provision for at least one hot dish at noon 
for the children. Wherever the work has been 
tried, even on a small scale, the results have 
created a new realization of the importance of 
right feeding for school children. Although it 
is often difficult to work out the system best 
suited to the needs of any given community, 
and although discouragement and dissatisfac. 
tion with existing systems are common, we do 
not know of a single case where school lunches, 
once fairly tried, have been discontinued, 
One Western city made a very simple beginning 
by contracting with a milk dealer to serve 
milk at recess to the school children, in individ- 
ual bottles from which they drank through 
straws. This simple scheme obviated the 
necessity of dishwashing and service until the 
improvement in health of the children who 
partook regularly of this simple recess lunch 
demonstrated to the community the desirabil- 
ity of financing a more elaborate lunch service. 
In a Middle Western city the Red Cross hired 
a truck and had it visit one school playground 
after another to dispense milk at cost, in paper 
cups, to the school children. A large Eastern 
city began simply by licensing the peddlers 
who in the past had sold lollipops, pickles, and 
highly colored candies to the children at recess, 
substituting sandwiches, crackers, wholesome 
fruit, and milk for the unhygienic lunches pre- 
viously in vogue. The important thing is to 
make a beginning, to maintain an experimental 
attitude in order to determine how best to 
meet the needs of the community, and above all 
to weigh and measure the children periodically 
in order to keep account of results. Any per- 
son or group of persons desiring suggestions 
regarding local problems is invited to commu- 
nicate with Goop HovsEKEEPING or with The 
Child Health Organization, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Every letter received will 
have the personal attention of the best author- 
ities available in the school lunch field. 



















Secrets of Remodeling 


(Continued from page 74 







A plain satin evening cape, full at the bottom, 
is apt to be uninteresting. .\n excellent way to 
transform it into a distinguished-looking eve- 
ning cloak is shown on page 74 in the center 
below. The nicest things about this cloak are 
the cleverly added sleeves and the big, floppy 
collar. Either a corresponding or a contrast- 
ing color and fabric can be used for the new 
material. The piece taken from the bottom 0! 
the original garment makes the gracelul 
double-flare cufis and the lining to the large 
collar. 

Another instrument of economy is the com- 
posite gown—that garment which has ome 
foundation with which can be worn differ- 
ent accessories. Two gowns, on page 74; are 
delightful demonstrations of this idea. At 
the right the lace skirt drapery snaps under- 
neatfi the front and back of the long-waistet 
bodice, while the short, full, loose panel in the 
back hooks to each shoulder. a 

In the center above, a slip-on, not quite 
formal, could be made of soft tan chiffon ove! 
the same brown taffeta foundation, and its 
edges picoted or finished with an inch-wide 
brown taffeta ribbon. 
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pw best to AY ——I’ve been sewing all morning, but I’m not 
d — \ in the least tired—and you’ve no idea how 
ara : much I’ve accomplished. 

a A morning’s sewing is no longer a tiresome, tedious task 


to commu- A 
or with The when you have a Davis Portable Electric to do the work. 


a wl Your Davis will help you do more sewing—and better sew- 
est author- ing—and give you both the time and inclination to accept 
ld. the opportunities for pleasure and relaxation that after- 
oe noon or evening may bring. 
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EVERY home that has electricity 
may now have this modern time 
and labor-saver. There are three 
Davis models, each completely 
enclosed in handsome, dustproof 
carrying-case. 

May be taken anywhere. Permits 
sewing in any room. Stow in closet 


‘ling when youre throu > : 
iain ID, Qa VD ] S Portable Electric 
hebotion, I IF | Sewing Machines 


—out of sight—when not in use. 


The price range is $48 to $60 [$2 
additional West of the Rockies]. 
In Canada slightly higher. Sold 
by electrical jobbers and dealers 
everywhere. Telephone your 
dealer for a free trial or write for 
our illustrated Catalog 51. 


THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, O. 


Manufacturers of Sewing Machines since 1862 


ou merely press 
the foot-control 


In using advertisements see page 4 





— KABO 
Comfort Top 
CORSETS 


Note the special feature here shown. We 
call it the Comjont Top-designed for women 
who have suffered discomfort because of 
the front steel gouging in at the top. Wear 
one and youll exclaim “hat a relief!” 


KABO CORSET CO. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 





Can any girl resist— 


—the charming cut-out pictures that are in this 
issue of Goop HousEKEEpiING. ‘There are ever 
so many little things to cut out—the little girl 
and her doll and everything. They are printed 
in the loveliest colors. | And there will be two 


pages of them every month. Just think of that! 
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| The Valley of Silent Me, 


(Continued from page 14 


“T have had a very pleasant time,” g, 
said, as though he had given her a special me 
of entertainment. ‘It’s too bad you are going 
to die. I’m sure we should have been 200d 
friends. Aren’t you?”’ 

“Yes, very sure. If you had only arrives 
sooner— 

‘And I shall always think of you as , 
different kind of man-beast,” she interrupted 
him. “It is really true that I shouldn’t like 1 
see you die. I want to get away before it 
happens. Would you care to have me kis 
you?” 

For an instant Kent felt that his aorta was 
about to give away. “‘I—I would,” he gasped 
huskily. 

“’Then—close your eyes, please.’ 

He obeyed. She bent over him. He fel 
the soft touch of her hands and caught for 
an instant the perfume of her face and hair 
and then the thrill of her lips pressed warm 
and soft upon his. 

She was not flushed or embarrassed when 
he looked at her again. It was as if she had 
kissed a baby and was wondering at its red 
face. “I’ve only kissed three men before you,” 
she avowed. ‘‘It is strange. I never thought 
I should do it again. And now, goodby!” She 
moved quickly to the door. 

“Wait,” he cried plaintively. “Please wait, 
| I want to know your name. It is Marette—” 

“‘Radisson,”’ she finished for him. “ Marette 
Radisson, and I come from away off there, 
from a place we call the Valley of Silent Men.” 
She was pointing into the north. 

“The north!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, it is far north. Very far.” 

Her hand was on the latch. The door opened 
slowly. 

“Wait,” he pleaded again. ‘‘ You must not 





20. 
“Ves, I must go. I have remained too long. 
I am sorry I kissed you. I shouldn’t have 
done that. But I had to because you are such 
a splendid liar!” 

The door opened quickly and closed behind 
her. He heard her steps almost running down 
the hall, where not long ago he had listened to 
the last of O’Connor’s. 

And then there was silence, and in that 
silence he heard her words again, drumming 
like littlke hammers in his head, “ Becaus 
you are such a splendid liar!” 


VI 


AMES KENT, among his other qualities 

good and bad, possessed a merciless opinion 
of his own shortcomings, but never, in that 
| opinion, had he fallen so low as in the interval 
which immediately followed the closing of his 
door behind the mysterious girl who had told 
| him that her name was Marette Radisson. 
No sooner was she gone than the overwhelming 
superiority of her childlike cleverness smote 
him until, ashamed of himself, he burned red 
|in his aloneness. He, Sergeant Kent, the 
coolest man on the force next to Inspector 
| Kedsty, the most dreaded of catechists when 
questioning criminals, the man who had 
won the reputation of facing quietly and with 
deadly sureness the most menacing of dangers, 
had been beaten—horribly beaten—by a gitl 
And yet, in defeat, an irrepressible and at 
times distorted sense of humor made him 
give credit to the victor. The shame of the 
thing was his acknowledgment that a bit o! 
feminine beauty had done the trick. He had 
made fun of O’Connor when the big stall 
sergeant had described the effect of the girls 
eyes on Inspector Kedsty. And, now, 1! O’Con- 
nor could know of what had happened here 

And then, like a rubber ball, that saving 
sense of humor bounced up out of the mess, 
and Kent found himself chuckling as his lace 
grew cooler. His visitor had come, and she 
| had gone, and he knew no more about her 
than when she had entered his room, excep! 
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that her very pretty name was Marette Radis- 
con. He was just beginning to think of the 
questions he had wanted to ask, a dozen, half 
q hundred of them—more definitely who she 
was; how and why she had come to Athabasca 
Landing; her interest in Sandy McTrigger; 


the mysterious relationship that must surely | 


exist between her and Inspector Kedsty; and, 
chiefly her real motive in coming to him 
when she knew that he was dying. He com- 
forted himself by the assurance that he would 
have learned these things had she not left 
him so suddenly. He had not expected that. 

The question which seated itself most 
insistently in his mind was, why had she come? 
Was it, after all, merely a matter of curiosity? 
Was her relationship to Sandy McTrigger 
such that inquisitiveness alone had brought 
her to see the man who had saved him? Surely 
she had not been urged by a sense of gratitude, 
for in no way had she given expression to that. 
On his death-bed she had almost made fun 
of him. And she could not have come as a 
messenger from McTrigger, or she would have 
leit her message. For the first time he began 
to doubt that she knew the man at all, in 
spite of the strange thing that had happened 
under O’Connor’s eyes. But she must know 
Kedsty. She had made no answer to his 
half-accusation that she was hiding up at the 
Inspector's bungalow. He had used that word 
—“hiding.”’ It should have had an effect. 
And she was as beautifully unconscious of it 
as though she had not heard him, and he knew 
that she had heard him very distinctly. It was 
then that she had given him that splendid 
view of her amazingly long lashes and had 
countered softly, 

“What if you shouldn’t die?” 


ENT felt himself suddenly aglow with an 

irresistible appreciation of the genius of 
her subtlety, and with that appreciation came 
a thrill of deeper understanding. He believed 
that he knew why she had left him so suddenly. 
It was because she had seen herself close to 
the danger-line. There were things which she 
did not want him to know or question her 
about, and his daring intimation that she was 
hiding in Kedsty’s bungalow had warned 
her. Was it possible that Kedsty himself had 
sent her for some reason which he could not 
even guess at? Positively it was not because 
of McTrigger, the man he had saved. At 
least she would have thanked him in some 
way. She would not have appeared quite so 
adorably cold-blooded, quite so sweetly un- 
conscious of the fact that he was dying. If 
McTrigger’s freedom had meant anything to 
her, she could not have done less than reveal 
to him a bit of sympathy. And her greatest 
compliment, if he excepted the kiss, was that 
she had called him a splendid liar! 

Kent grimaced and drew in a deep breath 
because of the tightness in his chest. Why was 
it that every one seemed to disbelieve him? 
Why was it that even this mysterious girl, 
whom he had never seen before in his life, 
politely called him a liar when he insisted that 
he had killed John Barkley? Was the fact of 
murder necessarily branded in one’s face? If 
80, he had never observed it. Some of the hard- 
est criminals he had brought in from the down- 
liver country were likable-looking men. There 
was Horrigan, for instance, who for seven 
long weeks kept him in good humor with his 
drollery, though he was bringing him in to be 
hanged. And there were McTab, and le Béte 
Noir—the Black Beast—a lovable vagabond in 
spite of his record, and Le Beau, the gentleman- 
ly robber of the wilderness mail, and half a | 
dozen others he could recall without any 
etiort at all. No one called them liars when, 
like real men, they confessed their crimes when 
they saw their game was up. To a man they 
had given up the ghost with their boots on, and | 

ent respected their memory because of it. 
And he was dying—and even this stranger | 
fitl called him a liar! And no case had ever 
been more complete than his own. He had | 
fone mercilessly into the condemning detail | 
olit all. It was down in black and white. He 











C (~3e Well > 


without drugs 


B* free from nagging ailments as our soldiers are free! 
Weigh what you should weigh! Have a perfect figure! 
Behappy! Enjoy life! Bea source of inspiration to your 


friends! In other words LIVE. 


When all of the vital organs are doing their proper 
work, and you stand and breathe correctly, disease 
germs, grippe and colds have little hold on you. 


I have helped 87,000 refined, intellectual women regain health and 
good figures. I have taught them how to keep well. Why not you? 
You can devote just a few minutes a day in your room to following 
scientific, hygienic principles of health which I direct to suit your 


particular needs, and 


You Can Weigh Exactly What You Should 


I KNOW it. 





Have You Any of 
These Ailments? 


Even the most stub- 
born —Common Ail- 
ments — yield to my 
treatment, as: 
Excess Flesh in any 
part of body 
Thin Bust, Chest, 
Neck or Arms 
Round Shoulders 
Incorrect Standing 
Incorrect Walking 
Poor Complexion 
Poor Circulation 
Lame Back 
Headache ~ 
Sleeplessness 
Lack of Reserve 
Nervousness 
Irritability 
Constipation 
Indigestion 
Dizziness 
Rheumatism 
Colds 
Torpid Liver 
Malassimilation 
Auto-Intoxication 










you carry it 














to stand, 








I have reduced the weight of 40,000 women and 
increased the weight of 40,000 more. 
do the same for you and at the same time 
strengthen every vital organ. 

My work has grown in favor because results 


are quick, natural, permanent, scientific and 
appeal to common sense, 


You can Have a Good Figure 


Don’t envy the friend who has a wonderful ° 
figure. Perfect your own. You can and 
you will look a lot better in a modest dress if 
ell than in a $200 gown with a poor figure. 


I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you CAN reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


Judge what I can do for you by what I have done for others. 
The most progressive physicians are my friends. 
daughters are my pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 
Write me about yourself. 
and will tell you personally whether I can help your case. 
Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait, you may forget it. 
I will send you free my valuable booklet on health, telling you how 
alk and breathe correctly. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 22, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





I can 





Their wives and 


I will hold your letter in strict confidence 








Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as our training 


camps have conditioned our men. 












AT10% 
Hundreds of prudent women have laken 
advantage of the ALBRECHT Advance -Season 






and. to relieve the rush later we offer 
this inducement for you to buy NOW. 


Albrecht Furs 
——— 


= 1855 
“ America’s leading fur 
house for 64 years in 
the primary fur center 
of em you. 
is uneguatled oppor 
tunity of securin the 
pick of the seasons furs 
at 10% discount--with a 
money-back guarantee 


Fur FACTs AND 


FASHIONS--FREE 
The ALBRECHT cata- 
log is Society's “last 
word’ in fur fashions 
It is & book of fur 
Facts that shows 

you. how to know furs 
and tell the real from the imitation. 
Dont buy your furs till you have read this 


| book.Send 5¢# postade today for book *171 


E.Albrecht & Son 


Saint Paul, Dept. Hi. Minnesota 




















DISCOUNT UNTIL Nov. 10* 


Discount Sales. A record fur season is here, 
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FACE POWDER 
An American product adopted by Ameri- 
ca’s society leaders. For go years Freeman’s 
has been the choice of particular women. All tints 


50 cts., plus 2 cts. war tax at toilet counters, 
miniature box mailed for 4 cts. plus 1 ct. war tax 


The Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 74 Cincinnati, O. 
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(| Smoot 


Handy tins ~All Quality Stores. 


FOR CHILDREN 2 to 4 YEARS 


Ghe Specialia 


1S A NECESSITY! 


Sold Only by Franklin Simon & Co. 





Apes 2 to 4 years 


Sizes 5 to 8 


$ 5 


i es Specialist Shoe is 
designed by an ortho- 
paedic expert who has made 
a study of children’s feet and 
put the results of his study 
into this shoe. It is roomy, 
broad, comfortable, scienti- 
fically correct, and obviates 
the danger of misshapen 
feet. Your child shouid 
wear Specialist Shoes with- 
out the loss of another day. 


Of tan or black kid, also 
white buckskin. 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts. New York 





Children’s Shoe Shop—Third Floo: 


Welsh Rarebit 


h as velvet- always, 


and sotasty! 


FREE BOOKLET 


‘The Daily Menu Maker 
PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHD 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


i, TREO o' 
Paraknit 


Elastic Brassiere 


MADE of “‘Paraknit,”” a new 
kind of light weight, open 
work, elastic material, invented 
by us; very, very flexible, ex- 
tremely st} lish, and healthful. 
Reinforced Diaphragm Strip 
at lower edge supports and re- 
duces diaphragm without pres- 
sure, and is advantageous. 
$3 and $3.50 at dealers’, or write 
for illustrated booklet. 

TREO COMPANY, INC. 
160-G Fifth Avenue, New York 


>) 





Makers of Treo Elastic Girdle 


















and M 


You can beat eggs, whip cream, 
churn butter, mix desserts and 
dressings and blend the most 
delicious drinks in a jiffy with a 


Roberts 
LIGHTNING BEATER 
You'll finda hundred uses for it. 
Quick, strong, simple, sanitary. 
Nothing else like it made. | 

If your dealer doesn’t carry this 
we will send prepaid anywhere 
in U. S. Quart size $1.00. 
Pint 75c. 2 quart Size $1.75, 
NATIONAL COMPANY | 
159 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. | 





ABLACH 


Face Powner 


Dear to the Heart— 


but not to the purse is Lablache, the powder 
that delights the skin. It keeps complexions 
as nature intended. While others come and 


go, Lablache stays 0n— 
refreshingly fragrant. 

It makes friends and 
keeps them. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream. 65c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Sexd 1 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. 61 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 















The Valley of Silent Men 


had signed it. And still he was disheliey.j 





| It was funny, deuced funny, thought Kent. 


Until young Mercer opened the door and 


| came in with his late breakfast, he had for. 


gotten that he had been hungry when he 
awakened with Cardigan’s stethoscope at his 
chest. Mercer had amused him from the 
first. The pink-faced young Englishman 
fresh from the old country, could not conceal 
in his face and attitude the fact that he was 
walking in the presence of the gallows when. 
ever he entered the room. He was, as he had 
confided in Cardigan, “beastly hit up” over 
the thing. To feed and wash a man who 
would undoubtedly die, but who would be 
hanged by the neck until he was dead if he 
lived, filled him with peculiar and at times 
conspicuous emotions. It was like attending 
to a living corpse, if such a thing could be con. 
ceived. And Mercer had conceived it. Kent 
had come to regard him as more or less of a 
barometer giving away Cardigan’s secrets, 
He had not told Cardigan, but had kept 
the discovery for his own amusement. 


HIS morning Mercer’s face was less pink, 

and his pale eyes were paler, Kent thought. 

Also he started to sprinkle sugar on his eggs 
in place of salt. 

Kent laughed and stopped his hand. “You 
may sugar my eggs when I’m dead, Mercer,” he 
said, “but while I’m alive I want salt on ’em! 
Do you know, old man, you look bad this 
morning. Is it because this is my last break- 
fast?” 

“T hope not, sir, I hope not,”’ replied Mercer 
quickly. “Indeed, I hope you are gcing to 
live, sir.” 

“Thanks!” said Kent dryly. ‘Where is 
Cardigan?” 

“The Inspector sent a messenger for him, 
sir. I think he has gone,to see him. Are your 
eggs properly done, sir?” 

“Mercer, if you ever worked in a butler’s 
pantry, for the love of heaven forget it now!” 
exploded Kent. ‘‘I want you to tell me some- 


| thing straight out. How long have I got?” 


Mercer fidgeted for a moment, and a shade 
or two more of the red went out of his face, 
“T can’t say, sir. Doctor Cardigan hasn't 
told me. But I think not very long, sir. Doctor 
Cardigan is cut up all in rags this morning. 
And Father Layonne is coming to see you at 
any moment.” 

“Much obliged,” nodded Kent, calmly 
beginning his second egg. ‘And, by the way, 
what did you think of the young lady?” 

“Ripping, positively ripping!” exclaimed 
Mercer. 

“That’s the word,” agreed Kent. “Ripping. 
It sounds like the calico counter in a dry- 
goods store, but means a lot. Don’t happen 
to know where she is staying or why she Is at 
the Landing, do you?” 

He knew that he was asking a foolish ques- 
tion and scarcely expected an answer !rom 
Mercer. He was astonished when the othet 
said: 3 

“T heard Doctor Cardigan ask her it we 
might expect her to honor us with another 

| visit, and she told him it would be impossible, 
because she was leaving on a down-river scow 
tonight. Fort Simpson, I think she said she 
was going to, sir.” ca 

“The deuce you say!” cried Kent, spilling 
a bit of his coffee in the thrill of the moment. 
“Why, that’s where Staff-Sergeant O’Connor 

| is bound for!” 

“So I heard Doctor Cardigan tell her. But 
she didn’t reply to that. She just—went. Ii 
you don’t mind a little joke in your present 

| condiffon, sir, I might say that Doctor Cardi- 
gan was considerably flayed up over her. A 
deuced pretty girl, sir, deuced pretty! And I 
think he was shot through!” ; 

“Now you’re human, Mercer. She wés 
pretty, wasn’t she?” ; 

“‘Er—yes—stunningly so, Mr. Kent, 

| Mercer, reddening suddenly to the roo 
! pasty, blond hair. 


” agreed 
ts of his 


“TY don’t mind confessing 
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“Five Years Ago Tonigh 
We Didn’t Have a Cent!” 


“That was when I was still at Evans’ 


making $25 a week! Remember how hard 


| Kent. 


| man, Mercer. 





The Valley of Silent Men 


that in this unusual place her appearance was 
quite upsetting.” 

“‘T agree with you, friend Mercer,” nodded 
“She upset me. And—see here, old 
man!—will you do a dying man the biggest 
favor he ever asked in his life?” 

“T should be most happy, sii, 


happy.” sw ay 
“Tt’s this,” said Kent. “I want to know if 


most 


| that girl actually leaves on the down-river 


scow tonight. If I’m alive tomorrow morning, 
will you tell me?” 

“T shall do my best, sir.” 

“Good. It’s simply the silly whim of a dying 
But I want to be humored in 
it. And I’m sensitive—like yourself. I don’t 


|| want Cardigan to know. There’s an old Indian 


| named Mooie, who lives in a shack. just beyond 


we tried to start a little ‘rainy-day’ bank ac- | 


count—and failed? Then how easy it was 


| you are going to pull off is worth it. It’s my 


after we got this book? All we needed was | 


some system. | tell you, Helen, we owe 
my position, our fine home and all the lux- 
uries we have chiefly to this Platex Budget! 
It’s the greatest thing in the world for 
teaching people to save!” 


Prosperity and happiness in thousands of | 
homes all over the country can be traced to | 
the time when the Platex Budget became 
a fixture in the household. This system was | 
devised by a successful American business 
man for use in his own home. It enabled 
him to get out of debt, live comfortably on 
a small income and save money. What it 


did for him it will do for you. 


The Platex Budget is a handsome, olive, 
seal-grain finish, semi-flexible, imitation- | 
leather book, stamped in gold. It contains | 
160 pages, size 8% x 11 inches, and is | 
made to keep your household accounts for | 
five years. It will keep track of your spend- | 
ing, show where every penny goes and | 
make it easy for you to set aside a definite 
amount for each of your needs, as well as a | 
definite amount to save. You don’t need 
to know anything about bookkeeping or 
accounting. Anyone can keep the records 
in three minutes a day. 

Send no money until you see this system with your 
own eyes, examineit carefully in your own home and 
know just what it can do for you. You need not 
send usa penny in advance. Keep it 5 days. Seehow 


easy it is to understand—how practical—how efficient! 
Then if you feel you can afford nof to use it, return 


it and you will owe us nothing. But if you feel that | ‘ : n 
| It seemed growing on him. Now and then he | 


it means the beginning of financial independence for 


the sawmill. Give him ten dollars and tell 


| him there is another ten in it if he sees the 


business through, and reports properly to you, 
and keeps his mouth shut afterward. Here— 
the money is under my pillow.” 

Kent pulled out a wallet and put fifty dollars 
in Mercer’s hands. 

“Buy cigars with the rest of it, old man. 
It’s of no more use to me. And this little trick 





last fling on earth, you might say.” 
“Thank you, sir. It is very kind of you.” 


MERCER belonged to a class of wandering 
Englishmen typical of the Canadian west, 


| the sort that sometimes made real Canadians 


wonder why a big and glorious country like 


| their own should cling to the mother country. 


Ingratiating and obsequiously polite at all 
times, he gave one the impression of having 
had splendid training as a servant, yet had this 


| intimation been made to him, he would have 


| their ways pretty well. He had met them in 
| all sorts of places, for one of their inexplicable 


become highly indignant. Kent had learned 


characteristics was the recklessness and appar- 
ent lack of judgment with which they located 
themselves. Mercer, for instance, should have 
held a petty clerical job of some kind in a city, 
and here he was acting as nurse in the heart of a 
wilderness! After Mercer had gone with the 
breakfast things and the money, Kent recalled 
a number of his species. And he knew that | 





| under their veneer of apparent servility was a 


| backs of their hunches. 


| 


you, send us $2 and the book is yours. Just fill out | 


and mail the convenient coupon and this handsomel 
bound, wonderfully simple and helpful system will 
come to you postpaid, by return mail. 
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No, 87 Thirty-fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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| possibility that the girl might return. : 
| long time he lay thinking about her, and it 


| to Mercer was made on the spur of one of those 


thing of courage and daring which needed only 
the right kind of incentive to rouse it. And 
when roused, it was peculiarly efficient in a 
secretive, artful-dodger sort of way. It would 
not stand up before a gun. But it would creep 
under the mouths of guns on a black night. 


| And Kent was positive his fifty dollars would | 


bring him results—if he lived. 

Just why he wanted the information he was 
after, he could not have told himself. It wsa 
a pet aphorism between O’Connor and him | 
that they had often traveled to success on the 
And his proposition | 


moments when the spirit of a hunch possessed 
him. His morning had been one of unexpected 
excitement, and now he leaned back in an effort 
to review it and to forget, if he could, the | 
distressing thing that was bound to happen | 
to him within the next few hours. But he could | 
not get away from the thickening in his chest. 





was compelled to make quite an effort to get | 
sufficient air into his lungs. 

He found himself wondering if ‘there was a | 
For a 


| struck him as incongruous and in bad taste 
| that fate should have left this adventure for 


| his last. 


| in his chest. He confessed the thing unblush- 
| ingly. 
| of woman for him. It had claimed him, body 
| and soul. 


If he had met her six months ago— 
or even three—it was probable that she would 
so have changed the events of life for him that 
he would not have got the half-breed’s bullet 


The wilderness had taken the place 


He had desired nothing beyond | 
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are all-worsted yarns re- 
markable for softness, 
elasticity and depth and 
permanence of coloring. 
Garments made with these 
yarns have a finish not 
possible with ordinary 
yarns, 


Pussy Willow Yarn 


is single-strand and non- 
splitting and brushes to a 
beautiful Angora effect for 
capes, muffs and trimmings, 


Silverwool Yarn 


is a duotone silk and 

wool combination ideal 
for sweaters, slip- 
ons and baby 
garments. 


At Department and 
Yarn Stores 
This new shawl- 
wrap is easy to 
make and gives a 
warm, serviceable 
garment, the latest 
fashion, at small 
expense and injust 
the color you 

desire. 

Color samples and 
knitting directions 
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49-Y Washington St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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his legs stay straight when he begins to walk 
by feeding your baby Robinson’s ‘Patent 
Barley. It makes bone and flesh and gives 
rugged health. 
30,000 Doctors and Infant Specialists 
recommend it! 
Thru its super-refining processes Robinson's 
“Patent” Barley is easily di- 
gested and strengthens the 
weaning baby. 
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Department Stores 
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When you choose this 
food for your baby 
* your choice is backed 
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| corroborate his faith in her. 





of chance. He had dreamed, as every man 


| dreams, but realities and not the dreams had 


been the red pulse of his life. And yet, if this 
girl had come sooner-—- 

He revisioned for himself over and over again 
her hair and eyes, the slimness of her as she 
had stood at the window, the freedom and 
strength of that slender body, the poise of her 
exquisite head, and he felt again the thrill of 
her hand and the still more wonderful thrill 
of her lips as she had pressed them warmly 
upen his. 

And she was of the north! That was the 
thought that overwhelmed him. He did not 
permit himself to believe that she might 
have told him an untruth. He was confident, 
if he lived until tomorrow, that Mercer would 
He had never 
heard of a place called the Valley of Silent 


| Men, but it was a big country, and Fort Simp- 
| son with its Hudson Bay Company’s post 
| and its half-dozen shacks was a_ thousand 


He was not sure that such a 


miles away. 
It was 


place as that valley really existed. 


| easier to believe that the girl’s home was at 


| Fort Providence, Fort Simpson, Fort Good 


Hope, or even at Fort McPherson. It was 


| not difficult for him to picture her as the 
| daughter of one of the factor lords of the north. 


| Yet this, upon closer consideration, he gave 
| up as unreasonable. 


c The word “Fort” did 
not stand for population, and there were prob- 
ably not more than fifty white people at all 


| the posts between the Great Slave and the 


Arctic. She was not one of these, or the fact 
would have been known at the Landing. 
Neither could she be a riverman’s daughter, 


| for it was inconceivable that either a riverman 
or a trapper would have sent his girl down 


| into civilization, where this girl had undoubted- 


ly been. It was that point chiefly which puz- 
zled Kent. She was not only beautiful. She 
had been tutored in schools that were not taught 
by wilderness missioners. In her, it seemed to 
him, he had seen the beauty and the wild free- 
dom of the forests as they had come to him 
straight out of the heart of an ancient aristoc- 
racy that was born nearly two hundred years 
ago in the old cities of Quebec and Montreal. 


H TS mind flashed back at that thought: he 

remembered the time when he had sought 
out every nook and cranny of that ancient 
town of Quebec, and had stood over graves 
two centuries old, and deep in his soul had 
envied the dead the lives they had lived. 


| He had always thought of Quebec as a rare 


old bit of time-yellowed lace among cities— 
the heart of the New World as it had once been, 


| still beating, still whispering of its one-time 


power, still living in the memory of its mel- 


| lowed romance, its almost forgotten tragedies 
| —a ghost that lived, that still beat back de- 
| fiantly the destroying modernism that would 





desecrate its sacred things. And it pleased 
him to think of Marette Radisson as the 


| spirit of it, wandering north, and still farther 


north—even as the spirits of the profaned dead 
had risen from the Landing to go farther on. 
And feeling that the way had at last been 


| made easy for him, Kent smiled out into the 


glorious day and whispered softly, as if she 
were standing there, listening to him: 

“Tf I had lived—I would have called you— 
my Quebec. It’s pretty, that name. It stands 
for a lot. And so do you.” 

And out in the hall, as Kent whispered those 
words, stood Father Layonne, with a face 
that was whiter than the mere presence of 
death had ever made it before. At his side stood 


| Cardigan, aged ten years since he had placed 
| his stethoscope at Kent’s chest that morning. 


And behind these two were Kedsty, with a face 





like gray rock, and young Mercer, in whose | 


staring eyes was the horror of a thing he could | 


not yet quite comprehend. Cardigan made 


an effort to speak and failed. 


Kedsty wiped | 


his forehead, as he had wiped it the morning | 


of Kent’s confession. And Father Layonne, as 
he went to Kent’s door, was breathing softly 
to himself a prayer. 

(To be continued) 
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$12.50. Plates alone $7.50. Server, 
compote, ladle, fork and spoon, $5.00. 
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Romance of a Country 


Road 


(Continued from page 36) 


of importance had descended upon her, that 
| agreeable mantle whose folds embrace the 
shoulders of those especially favored of for- 
tune. Thus invested with a novel dignity, 
she sat waiting for the first automobile to come 
over the brow of the hill. 

It came directly, a noble, luxurious touring 
car driven by a negro chauffeur, with a stout 
man and a stout woman sitting grandly upon 
the rear seat and the whole vehicle groaning 
with luggage. A slight depression in the road 


caused it to slow up considerably, so that | 
Abigail was able to observe details of the | 
stout woman’s headgear. It was like a glimpse | 


into paradise. Then began an irregular but 
sustained procession of cars like the march of 
incidents in a good play, and from each, as it 
slackened speed for the depression in the road, 
| Abigail gleaned some hint of the life that it 
| contained: a touch of vanity, a trace of hurry- 


| ing sorrow, the echo of a laugh flung on the 
wind, the streaming wisp of a colored veil, the | 
impression of a tragic feminine face staring | 
from a limousine window, a dowager hugging a | 


dog, a child’s hand waving to her madly, an 
old man with his arm around a girl’s waist. 


FOR two whole days she sat in the porch 
chair, clothed in her gala dress and in her 
invisible mantle, watching the cars goby. On 


the morning of the third day she was awakened | 


by a steady, relentless drumming upon the 
| roof of the house. Rain! She sprang to the 
window and saw the earth soaking under a 
deluge. As for her monster, it had become a 
slimy, yellow dragon unpleasantly writhing 
across the hills. She dressed, instinctively 
donning her oldest house frock, immeasurably 
| disappointed. After several hours of unend- 
ing drizzle this disappointment changed to 
despair. Only a few cars passed, with a quer- 
ulous clank of chains, and these were com- 
, pelled to pull up more and more noticeably for 
, the fault in the road. 


About one o’clock Abigail, stirred to reckless | 
defiance of the elements, firmly donned mack- | 
intosh and overshoes and went out to investi- | 


gate. She found that the depression before 
the gate had become a mudhole of formidable 


depth, which each succeeding vehicle dug deeper | 


still. Hastening back into the house, she 
constructed a rude danger signal of red flannel 
tacked to a broom handle. This she bore to 
the roadside and was about to fasten it to a 
convenient fence post, when she saw coming 


over the hill a gray roadster with huge, brass | 
lamps and a mighty, mud-spattered hood. It | 


bore down upon her swiftly, heralded by a 
deep, powerful, bass roar that was both omi- 
nous and thrilling. Miss Prescott gave a cry 
and brandished her red flag. There was a 
complaining shriek of brakes; the roadster 
slid with locked wheels, swept about in a sick- 


ening half-circle, straightened out again, and | 


lunged groaning into the water-filled hollow. 
Abigail thought: “This is the end. No one 


will ever have anything to do with this road | 


again.” She stood tightly grasping the 
broom handle and staring tragically at the gray 
roadster. Then a big man in a tan-colored 
driving coat got out of the car and confronted 
her grimly. 

“Thunder!” said he. 

“T waved,” submitted Abigail. “But you 
were goin’ so fast. You were goin’ altogether 
too fast,’’ she ended indignantly. After all, it 
was partly his fault for bringing discredit upon 
} the road. 

The man smiled ruefully at Miss Prescott. 

“T suppose I forgot to look at the speedom- 
eter,’ -he admitted. ‘But the fact is, my 
mind was on another matter.” 

“T tried to warn you.” 

“Tt was kind of you.” 

“I’ve been watchin’ this mudhole all 


| established herself in a porch chair. A sense 
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The least dampness, even damp 
air, causes the polished surface of 
your electric and ordinary irons 
to rust. 

Prevent this destructive rust by rubbing 
the ironing surface witha little 3-in-One. 
Do this after eachironing. It willonly 
take a minute. The oil partially takes 
the place of wax and makes the ironing 
easier. 
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The High Quality Household Oil 


Also prevent rust on laundry and kitchen 
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protective covering that 
defies moisture. 
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The old nauseous taste of castor 
oil is a thing of the past if you use 
Kellogg’s Tasteless Castor Oil. 


Super-refining has made it tasteless, 
as well as 100°« pure. No fla- 
voring is used or needed. 


The genuine always bears the Kel- 
logg trade-mark. It is well worth 
the slight extra cost. 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc, 
Refiners of Vegetable Oils 
Buffalo, NY 


Curtains stay clean longer; furniture requires 
fewer dustings, when the windows are 
weatherstripped. Weatherstrips keep out the 
dust and dirt that would otherwise enter. 
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know that the Chamberlin Strips 
on your house are manufactured 
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In'making houses cold-proof, dust-proof, 
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They are so durable that we guarantee 
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“THE STANDARD FOR 26 YEARS. 


| clothesline 


mornin’, I knew it would cause trouble sooner 
or later, Glad you ain’t killed,” she added 
with a sigh of relief. 


“Thought I heard something give,’ he mut- 
tered. “Ah, yes—Hmm!” He straightened 
up with a shrug of his broad shoulders. 
“Broken axle,’ he announced. 

“There!” said Abigail. 





“T shall have to send to Boston for a new | 


one.” 


comes?” 

“Oh, no. 
along till I find a garage.”’ 

““There’s a garage in the village,’ stated 
Abigail, ‘“‘but that’s a mile and a half farther 
on.” She drew a deep breath. “You can put 
it in my barn if you'd like to.”’ 

He turned and for the first time looked at 
her fairly. He saw a very pretty woman with 
smooth, red cheeks and dark hair blowing in | 


“So am I!” responded the man heartily. 
| He walked around to the front of the car, bent | 
| down, and examined the half-buried chassis. | 


‘“And leave the car standin’ here till it | 


I'll rig up something and limp 


| 


| 








curled tendrils about her forehead; a woman | 
whose graceful figure the shapeless mackintosh | 
could not wholly conceal, who stood with a | 
shawl over her head, disdainful of the down- | 





: “ag . ; 
| pour, studying him industriously with her | 
| large, bright eyes. 


“That’s very handsome of you,” he said. 
“But I—” 

“The barn’s empty—worthless, 
say. Nobody uses it.” 

He reflected a moment; 
gratitude. ‘Thank you. 
cept your offer.” 


you might 


then nodded his 


At once he proceeded to the task of binding 


up the broken axle, an operation in which 
Abigail assisted. Nor would she go in out of 
the rain, as he begged her to do, but worked 
beside him in the mud and the wet, her hair 
blowing about her tace and a lovely, wild color 
in her cheeks. Together they made a sort of 
splint of fence staves and bound it with a 
that Abigail brought from the 
house. This done, the man very cautiously 
backed the grajf roadster out of the mud-hole, | 
having previously set up -Abigail’s danger | 
signal to warn the trafiic. 

“Will you ride to the barn with me?’’ he 


| asked. 


She got in beside him, as pleased as a child, 
and he turied the car slowly into the weed- 
grown drive of the Prescott place. It was not 
more than a hundred yards to the barn, but 


time to relish her sensations. The smooth, | 
low throb of the motor, with its suggestion of | 
| tremendous power held in leash, produced a 
| feeling of lightness in her body, as though she 
had taken wings. With such marvelous 
mechanisms as this, she thought, why were not 
| all men free? Why were not such instruments 





| of liberation available to all people, every- 
| where? Had she such energy at her command, 


| will. She could escape her environment, un- 
| ravel her enigma of a road as easily as pulling a 





loose thread— 


. , - pS 
THE floating sensation ceased. They had | 
ached the barn. To the man she said: 


re 

“Vou can leave it here. It will be safe here. 
There’s no one about but me.” 

He thanked her again and helped her down 
from the car. For a brief instant he stood 
holding her hand in his. 

“T’ve rather enjoyed my accident,” he said. 

“T’ve enjoyed it, too,” replied Abigail. “ You 
| can’t imagine what a blessin’ it is to have 
somebody to talk to—somebody different, I 
mean. A stranger. 
| your name.” 

“Tt’s Bradford 

| York.” 

He said this in a manner entirely free from 
affectation, but there was a touch of the mag- | 
nificent in his avowal of citizenship. Indeed | 
there was something large and striking about | 

| the man himself. He was tall, strong, and | 
| rugged of physique. His head and shoulders | 





John Bradford of New 


I'll be glad to ac- | 


Why, I don’t even know | 








| she could break the blue ring of the horizon at | | 


| 
| 





Cook Easier 
and Better 


You can prepare the entire 
meal - soup, cereals, roast, 
rolls, potatoes and cake ~ 
have better food and save 
money by using a fireless 


HE 
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‘'FIRELESS STOVES 


they went at a snail’s gait, so that Abigail had | 


Are guaranteed and approved 
byGood Housekeeping Institute. 


They bake, roast, boil, stew or 
steam—make less expensive 
cuts of meat juicy and tender 
with all the original bulk and 
flavor—do away with cooking 
worries. 


DUPLEX equipment is com- 
plete for every purpose. The 
durable, warp-proof steel case, 
aluminum lined—the big heat- 
ing stones, exclusive steam vent 
and other features assure you 
greatest value. 


Your dealer can show you the 
DUPLEX stove to meet your 
needs—or write us for the folder 
describing all sizes. 


DURHAM MFG.CO. 


-World’s Largest Makers of 


Fireless Stoves 
300 Durham St., Muncie, Ind. 


Dealers Everywhere 
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Paris Says Color 


Beautify and Re-Fashion 


Gowns and Garments 
At Small Expense 


EFINITE word has 

come from Paris that 
women’s dress for Fall 
and Winter is to be ex- 
tremely simple in both 
line and color. 


This means that every 
woman can re-fashion and 
beautify gowns and gar- 
ments which, for a time, 
have been reposing in the 
secluded wardrobe. 


It means that at very 
little expense or trouble 
you can enjoy Fashion's 
latest triumphs. An alter- 
ation here and there, and 
then re-coloring with 
Diamond Dyes will 
transform almost any 
garment into one of new 
style and beauty —and 
at wondrously small ex- 
pense. 


DIAMOND ¢ DYES 


“A Child Can Use Them” 


Simply Dissolve in Water and Boil the 
Material in the Colored Water 


For nearly half a century Diamond 
Dyes have been used by the world’s 
fashion leaders. Witha few packages 
of Diamond Dyes it is wonderful what 
new life and beauty you can impart to 
dresses, skirts, waists, underwear, stock- 
ings and household textiles. And it 
is also easy when you follow the 
simple directions. 


Important Dye Truths 
There aretwo classes of fabrics—animal 
fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics. 
No one dye will do for both For that 
reason we manufacture favo classes of 
Diamond Dyes — Diamond Dyes for 
Wool or Silk; and Diamond Dyes for 
Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Gocds. Thus 
you are assured the very best results in 
every case. Decide now to make this 
new fashion and money-saving all 
yours with Diamond Dyes. You will 
be surprised and pleased. 


“ar Color Standard for Nearly 
a _ Life 
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Ask Your Druggist for Diamond Dye 
Direction Book and Color Card 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Inc. 
Burlington, Vermont, U. S. A. 
and the 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Ltd. 
200 Mountain Street, Montreal, Canada 
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| hundred years. 
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1 that section of the country, was built at right 


Romance of a Country 


Road 


looked as though they might have been hewn | 
out of rock by some sculptor in epic mood. He 
carried himself with entire confidence, even 
with a certain ruthlessness. Miss Prescott | 
had a vision of him towering amid skyscrapers, | 
standing out of the grubbing millions of the 
metropolis, a giant among pigmies. 

“Do you live in New York?” 

“Ves.” 

Unconsciously she sighed. “TI live right | 
here. I’ve been livin’ here for the past two 
At least, some of the Prescotts 


have. I’m Abigail Prescott,” she concluded 


| simply. 


He gave her a keen, comprehending glance. | 
“Two hundred years!” Then: “Does it ever 
stop raining?” 

“Sometimes,” said Abigail, ‘when you ain’t 
expectin’ it.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter. I’ve 
reached my limit of liquid absorption.” 

She looked up at him with a shy smile. 
“Come into the house and dry yourself. I’ve 
got a good fire goin’ in the kitchen, and you’re 
wet through.” 

_ “Track up your floors, wouldn’t I?” 

“Oh, that—Why, I’d enjoy havin’ a little 
mud on them. My father,” she explained, 
“was an invalid. He couldn’t bear to see a | 
speck of dust anywhere. He’s gone now, but 
up to the day he died—” She made a gesture 
with her long, slender hand. 


about 





BRADFORD followed her without further 
comment. The barn, as with most barnsin 


angles to the house and was connected with it. 
Abigail led him through the wood-shed 
into the sweet-smelling kitchen. There she 
put off her mackintosh and began to busy her- 
self unostentatiously with certain utensils. | 
While he stood with his back to the stove, 
drying himself, she brewed a pot of tea. 

“But I don’t deserve this!” ejaculated 
Bradford, as she gave him his cup, steaming 
hot and cloudy with cream. ‘This is putting 
a premium on recklessness.’ 

Miss Prescott’s high color could not be 
attributed wholly to the fact that she had been 
bending over the stove. “It ain’t anything,” 
she murmured. ‘Let me have your overcoat. 
I’ll hang it here on the dryer.” 

‘“‘No, no!” he protested. ‘‘I must be getting 
on down to the village.” 

“Tn this rain and without any rubbers?” 


’ 


He laughed, a short, resonant laugh. “I 
can’t stay here till the weather changes.” 
“Why not? I’m all alone.” She had 


spoken impulsively, but now perceived a cer- 
tain unpleasant boldness in her words. She 
hastened to be more definite. ‘‘I mean, I’ve 
nothin’ to do, no housework. And the wind’s 
shifted. It’ll clear before sundown.” 
“No—you’re very kind. But I must get on 
to the village. I suppose there’s some sort 
of hotel where I could put up for the night?” 
“There’s the Peasely House, though it ain’t 





| anything extra.” 


“T’m not particular,’ said John Bradford. 
‘IT was born in a tenement.” 

He shook hands with her, said that he would 
be back in the morning to see about the car, 
and strode off through the subsiding showers, 
his shoulders set against the wind. At the 
gate he turned and waved to Abigail watching 
from the doorway. She waved back and stood 
looking after him till his tall figure disappeared 
from view. 

Then she went into the house and up to her 
own room, where she looked earnestly at her , 
reflection in the mirror. There were two 
emotions within her, one of happiness—and | 
this the more prominent—the other of nameless | 
and indefinable tragedy. The latter, however, 
was no more than a haunting undertone 





| accentuating her joy. 


She took down her hair and began to brush 


| it with long strokes, smiling as she did so and | 
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RosePcty/ 
Complexion 


Smooth and velvety as 
the petals of a rose is 
the complexion aided by 


Nadine Face Powder 


_ This delicate beautifier 
imparts an_ indefinable 
charm—a charm which 
lingers in the memory, 
The smooth texture of 
Nadine adheres until 
washed off. It prevents 
sunburn or the return of 
discolorations. 
_ Its coolness is refresh- 
ing, and it cannot harm 
the tenderest skin. 
Nadine Face Powder 
beautifies millions of com- 
plexions today. Why not 
yours? 
oa Sold in Green Boxes Only, 
Al leading toilet counters. If 
they haven't it, by mail 60g 


NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, 
2 Paris, Tenn. 
Dept. G. H. 
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: How towrite, what to write, 

and where to sell. 

Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 























Courses in Short-Story Writ- J 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay ] 
‘ Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein. ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,300 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a. week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The_universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English | 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they gre constantly recommending our courses. 
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We publish The Writer’s Library. We also publ 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its ful 
the literary market. Besides our teaching service, 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated”catalogue free 
Please address 


4) The Home Correspondence School 
Dep't. 67 Springfield, Mass. 
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DIFFERENT—The first 
trial will convince you. Strong 
bristles set in a pliable rubber 
cushion takes out tangles. 


HENRY L. HUGHES CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK 





We are looking 
for a certain 
young woman — 


She has an engaging personality, 
is educated and not afraid to meet 
people. 

She believes in developing the 
very best that is in her. 


She is progressive. 


She believes in making her time 
of real material value to her and 
uses her spare hours as wisely as 
those for work. 





She sees no reason WHY she 
should be satisfied with her pres- 
ent income. She wants more 
money. 


Are you 
that young woman? 


If you can use $10, $25, $50 or 
more every month, there is ’an 
opening for you with one of the 
largest publishing organizations 
in the world. Full particulars 
sent gladly. Just write to 


Goop HousEKEEPING 
Department 10 E 
119 West goth St., New York City. 





singing snatches of hymns, the only music she 
knew. Her slim, sensitive hands played like 
butterflies in the shadows of her hair. 

The next morning John Bradford came back 
up the hill, Abigail was sitting on the porch, 
waiting for him. She had put on her white 
dress again, for the day was fine, and had 
pinned a red flower at her breast. Still her 
father’s ghost did not come to haunt her. 

“T can’t get a man to help me with the car,” 
said Bradford, “‘and the village garage is over- 
whelmed with local disasters. I'll have to do 
the job myself. Will you mind having a com- 
motion in the barn for a day or two?” 

“No!” 

“Then I’ll go to work.” 

“T’ll help you,” said Abigail promptly. 

He surveyed her with a quick glance, and 
there came into his face a certain tenseness, as 
though the picture of her standing before him 
had aroused conflicting forces within him. 
He shook his head. 

“You’d soil your dress, and it’s too pretty 
for that.” 

His eyes rested a moment upon the flower 
at her breast. Then he wheeled about and 
walked away abruptly to the barn. 

Later she went out to see how he was getting 
on. She found him kneeling beside the car, 
in workman’s overalls, tugging at a recal- 
citrant bolt. He had raised the front end of 
the roadster by means of a lifting jack and was 
now engaged with the broken axle. 

“You don’t look as though you needed any 
help,” said Abigail, regarding with feminine awe 
the array of tools lying strewn across the floor. 

He rose, smiling grimly. ‘I earned my first 
dollar working in a machine-shop. My father 
was an ordinary day laborer, a pick and shovel 
man. But [ had ambitions. I had brains. 
They thought I’d make a good mechanic.” 

“Well, didn’t you?” 

“No, I gave it up to go into politics.” 

“Into politics!” repeated Abigail. ‘Are 
you a—a politician?” 

Bradford said simply, “‘I’m a member of the 
New York State legislature—a senator.” 

“T declare!” exclaimed Abigail softly. 
“4 senator!” 

He made a deprecatory gesture that was 
almost violent. ‘‘That’s nothing—that’s only 
a beginning. I shall go farther than that, 
much farther.” His voice quivered as he 
spoke; his head drew down slightly between 
his shoulders; he had the posture of a man fac- 
ing an adversary. ‘‘ Nothing can stop me,” he 
said. ‘‘ Nothing—no one!”’ 


ABIGAIL drew back a pace, and for an in- 


stant it seemed to her that she stood upon | 
the edge of an abyss. Then Bradford, with | 


a visible bridling of his own inner ego, re- 
sumed control of himself. ‘ Ambition,” he 


said, ‘‘is the great American vice.” And with | 
a laugh he returned to the affair of the broken | 


axle. 

At noon Abigail suggested rather timidly 
that he stay to dinner—dinner, of course, being 
the midday meal. “It’s such a long walk 
down the hill and back, and I know what kind 
of board they serve at the Peasely House.” 

Bradford said bluntly that he would stay to 
dinner if he could pay for it. 

Her face flushed, but she said merely, ‘‘ You 
can pay if you want to.” 

So they sat down at a wooden table on the 
back porch behind a curtain of honeysuckle 
vines and ate the food that Abigail had cooked. 
At first matters were somewhat strained, for 
the situation was not an ordinary one, and 
embarrassment is almost the first emotion of 
the human breast, the veritable mother of the 
social conventions. Shortly, however, their 
new relationship became a thing of substance 
between them, a tangible fact that they could 
touch and take bearings from. A real and 
swiftly-maturing companionship sprang up 
between them; nor was this marred by Brad- 
ford’s recourse to his pocketbook at the end. 
Miss Prescott took the money and dropped it 
into an earthen jar, saying that it would go to 
redeem the heathen. 
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The NESTLE 
Permanent 
HAIR WAVE 


It is not always that you can 
draw a clear distinction between 
a bad and a good way of things 
but in permanent hair-waving 
this is absolutely possible. 

Twist the hair while winding 
it, apply a chemical paste for 
boiling it and too much heat 
and the harm is done. 

Wind the hair flat, tighten 
it well and merely steam it 
and use no more heat than is 
required to produce a steam 
and you have the right thing. 

Have you ever heard a person 
say that they had their hair 
made brittle by the Nestlé 
process? We have not. In fact 
more often than not we get 
compliments that we had helped 
the hair we waved to develop. 

“The Nestlé Process Is the 
Only Steaming Process of Per- 


manent Waving in the U.S. A.” 
Nestlé-Waving at home has devel- 
oped into an enormous industry. 


HOME OUTFIT 

For $15 you get a Nestlé Home-outfit 
which lasts a lifetime. Buy this if you 
cannot go to a Nestlé establishment. 
Waving supplies for the rest of the 
family are cheap. Over 6000 of these 
outfits are now in families and give ex- 
cellent satisfaction. 
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THE NESTOL COMB 

Naturally wavy hair is our birth right 
(see Dict.). Ifyou have such hair you 
may improve or defeat it. The device 
here illustrated gives. the so-called 
““Water-wave,” the only good thing for 
such hair. Price $2 and $2.50 (4 and 
5 inch sizes). 

An illustrated booklet explaining 
permanent waving and its principles 
fully as also the “Nestol combs” is 
sent free. 


C. NESTLE CO. 


Original Inventors of Permanent Waving 


657 and 659 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 52nd Street New York 
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Keeps its good 
Appearance- 


HE tidy back yard, with its 
prim fences and walks, never is 
compelled to sacrifice any of its 


attractiveness because of the use of 
the LAWCO ASH CAN. In fact, 
this excellent ash can really adds to 
the appearance of the yard, because 
it is always in shape, the lid always 
fits, and the new brightness doesn’t 
wear off. 
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is just as big an improvement 
the old time ash,cans as the furnace 
in comparison to the old fireplace. 
The LAWCO ASH CAN holds its 


shape under all circumstances—bumps, 


over 


abuse and accidents of all kinds. ‘The 
ash collectors often throw the cans 
from the top of their wagon. Such 


use doesn’t injure the LAWCO CAN. 
Then, too, the steel is so heavily gal- 
vanized that it will not rust. This 

is a mightily important feature, since 
you use the ash can most in bad 
weather. You will find this can used by 
the most discriminating housekeepers. 
The LAWCO GARBAGE PAIL is 
made in the same high quality way as the | 
LAWCO ASH CAN. The advantages of | | 
LAWCO Quality are even more valuable in 

a garbage pail than in anash can, 

Write for descriplive 
lilerature and the 
name of your near- 

est dealer. 


THE F. H. LAWSON CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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October Good Housekeeping 


Romance of a Country 
Road 


“Qur church does considerable for the 
heathen,” she said, looking askance at him 
across the table. 

“What does it do for you?” asked Bradford. 

“Well,” said Abigail slowly, ‘‘it marries us, 
and it buries us.” 

** Are you—have you been married?” 

“No, but I’m goin’ to be.” 

“You are?” 

“Ves,” 

He had started to light a cigarette, but the 


match burned out between his fingers. ‘‘So 
am I,” he said. 
Abigail smiled easily andequickly. “It was 


that you were thinkin’ of when you had your 
accident yesterday!” 

“Ves, I was thinking of that. I was think- 
ing of my good fortune. I’ve been engaged 
only a week.” He had got his cigarette lighted 
and now blew a white cloud of smoke into the 
air. 

“Ts she—pretty?” 

“Pretty? Yes, I dare say. But that—” 
He hesitated, searching for phrases. ‘‘She’s 
fine, the finest ‘woman in New York. Her 
people are important—money, position, in- 
fluence. They wouldn’t consider me at first, 
wouldn’t look at me. But I convinced them. 
I won them over. [ told them that it was 
fashionable nowadays to come of laboring 
stock.”” He paused suddenly and glanced at 
Abigail. ‘What kind of man are you going to 
marry?” 

“I’m goin’ to marry a grocer,” said Abigail 





in the tone of one who states a proposition in | 


mathematics. 

“Ts he a successful grocer?” 

“Yes, right successful. We're plannin’ to 
grow vegetables for the Boston market.” 


RADFORD threw away his parily-smoked 
cigarette. “I congratulate you,” he said 
evenly. ‘“You’ve got the right idea about 
marriage. Most people are sentimental about 
it. They shouldn’t be. It’s a business ar- 
rangement at bottom, a high-class business 
arrangement. That’s what makes it respect- 
able. That’s what gives it legal standing. 
Good marriages are good trades; the rest are 
bound to fail.”’ 

Abigail did not reply, did not even raise her 
head. But an hour afterward Bradford looked 
up from his work—he was on his knees beside 
the car, as usual—to see her slender, luminous 
figure outlined in the doorway. 

“Ts that all there is to marriage?” she asked, 
coming toward him. ‘Is it just a business 
partnership? Ain’t there any such thing as— 
as—love?” 

He got to his feet, and that curious tenseness 
showed once more in the tightening muscles of 
his face and neck. There was a smudge on his 
cheek that gave him a grotesque sternness. 
“Love!” he said. ‘Love’s a_ side issue. 
Love’s impractical, a thing for fools to trip 
over. Strong men get along without it.” He 
seemed to grow taller, to tower over her in his 
grimy workman’s clothes. “Love is for 
failures,” he said harshly. 

Abigail felt an unaccountable weakness in 
her legs and, perceiving an empty box near by, 
seated herself upon it, smiling rather wanly at 
John Bradford. 

“You're not a failure, are you?” 

“No. It isn’t in me to fail. If I’d had any 
soft spots in my make-up, I’d never have come 
up from the gutter. You know”—he made a 
vivid gesture—‘‘the pillars of society go down 
deep. I was born there, at the foot of the 
pillars, in the muck. I was no more than so 
much fresh clay to pack in around the base of 
the temple. There was an unbearable pres 
sure on me. Well. I squirmed out; I came up. 
And before I die, I’ll have my seat with the 


| best of them.” 


He said these things and more, preaching 
with the fervor of a — his doctrine of 
success, of attainmen 











. Not only that day, but | 






















































‘Where Shine 
LEANS and polishes anything, every- 
thing— saves you labor and time and 
preserves the beauty of your metal. 
ware, table silver, cut glass, china, 
aluminum, nickel, enamel and porcelain 
in kitchen and bath. Excellent for white ivory 
furniture. Does not scratch. 


Knox -Tarnish 
More Lustre—Less Labor 


Does the work without the usual effort—a 
pure white, non-poisonous, antiseptic, odorless 
paste, that takes away tarnish, dirteand stains 
and leaves a durable, lasting lustre. Just apply 
and rub off with a dry cloth. 


From your department store, gas company, electric 
shop or druggist—or if they do not carry it, send 
to us with 50c. Your money back if not satisfied. 


Dolphin Chemical Co. 
3409 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 


S en d 
50c for 
full 17 


oz. can 
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for your spare time. 
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represent us, to take care 
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subscriptions and renew- 
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This 
Wonderful Range 
With Two Ovens 


Bakes Bread, Pies, Biscuits 
Broils, Roasts, and Cooks 
Nine Different Vegetables 
Alt At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Glenwood 


Note the two gas ovens above—one © 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 


See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
roasting meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 174 
that tells all about it. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood ° 
and Furnaces. 


Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and 





WHY USE DULL KNIVES 


or scissors when you can use 


KWICKSHARP 


Home Sharpening 
Machine? 
No experience nec- 
am essary. Does the 
work ina moment 
or two. Saves its 
cost quickly. 
Tested and approved 
byTribune and Good 
eo 4 3 Housekeeping Insti- 
. w/e tutes. If your dealer 
y 7 cannot supply youwe 


- can. — This 

° is the livest 
Price, $3.00 prepestiion — 
Postpaid ‘ ACT NOW! 

The Spengler-Loomis Manuf. Co., 1328 Garland Bidg,, Chicago, Wl. 


|toward her. Then that tremendous will of his 
laid its injunction upon him, and the crisis— 





| bly intimate and alluring was that soft bright- 
| ness flickering over the white cloth. 





the next, between periods of the work, which| 
went slowly, he talked to her, and she sat 
quietly listening. Bit by bit, in graphic 
phrases, she heard his story from hus own lipse 
It was such a story as we Americans like to 
dwell on, to repeat as proof of the virtue of our! 
great democracy. He had risen from the peo- 
ple, this man, had seized opportunity by the 
scruff of the neck and had forced it to be his 
servant. The son of a day laborer, he had 
fought his way into the seats of the law- 
givers, would eventually go “farther,” to 
whatever goal his ambition should point him. 

“From the time I could think for myself,” | 
he told her, ‘“‘I knew that life was a hit-or-miss | 
proposition. 1 saw that society was a fancy 
tower built on quicksands, a skyscraper with 
its foot in the slime. The upper stories were 
all right—plenty of fresh air and sunlight— 
soft beds and good food. But the lower stories 
were misery—the worst misery there is! 

“T had two choices. Either I must try to! 
change things, push down the tower—one| 
strong man could do it—or I must accept| 
society as it existed. Well, I accepted it. I| 
decided it would be easier to beat my way up| 
to the top of the tower than to build a new} 
skyscraper. I began to climb. I’ve been| 
climbing ever since. I’ve taken life as I found 
it, and I’ve beaten it. I’ve beaten selfishness 
at its own game.” 

He had won a fine lady for his promised 
wife; that was another triumph for democracy. 
Abigail learned in subsequent conversations 
that he had just come from the Maine resort 
where she spent her luxurious summers. There 
he had pressed his suit to a brilliant termina- 
tion, snatching her out from under the noses of a 
dozen idling suitors and getting himself publicly 
announced to her world, at a dinner givenin 
his honor, as the lady’s future husband. He told 
this frankly, with great zest, not asa braggart 
weakly boasting of amorous conquest, but as a 
strong man counting aloud the fruits of victory. 

“Next fall,” he said decisively, ‘‘I’ll be elect- 





led to Congress. After that, the Senate—or 
|perhaps the Governorship. By that time I'll 
|bea power. The party needs a live man at the 


head of it, a man who knows how to lead. [’ll 
be that man. Five years from now—” 


H" broke off, and the light that had burned 
so high in him seemed to fall smoldering. 
“What will you be doing then?” 

Abigail smiled faintly. ‘‘T’ll still be raising 
vegetables for the Boston market,” she an- 
swered. 

He uttered an exclamation, as if she had said 
something that hurt him, and took one step 


if such it was—passed suddenly. He bent 
silently to his labors, his jaw set hard, his 
forehead knotted in a frown. 

The rest of that day—Friday—he worked 
with furious energy to install the new axle, 
which had arrived early in the afternoon. He 
had not quite finished the job at sundown, so 
Abigail fetched a lamp from the house and 
held it for him until the last bolt was tightened. 
Finally he rose from his knees. The wrench 
that he had been using clinked musically as he 
tossed it to the floor. 

‘““Done!”’ said he. 

Darkness had fallen when they left the barn, 
but a light was burning on the porch behind 
the tangle of honeysuckle vines. As Bradford 
came up the steps, he saw that the table was 
set and that she had placed on it four candles 
in tall, old-fashioned candlesticks. Inexpressi- 





“Tt was so late,” said Abigail, striving to} 
speak naturally. “I thought you’d better stay.”’| 
He nodded and sat down at the table with a} 
dazed air. She brought smoking dishes from} 
the kitchen, the aroma from which mingled 
with the heavy scent of honeysuckle. But} 
John Bradford ate practically nothing. Fin- 
ally she noticed it. 
“‘Ain’t you hungry?” she faltered. 
“No, I’m not hungry.” 
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VERY painting job about 

your house or garage, includ- 
ing your car, can be done with 
distinctly satisfactory and last- 
ing results by using these home 
beautifying and surface-saving 
Acme Quality products. 


ACME 
QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


are made for every purpose, a special 
kind for every surface need. ‘“‘Save the 
surface and you save all!”’ And, you 
buy Acme Quality Paints with the con- 
fidence that they are the best in quality 
and value made. 

Send for those two helpful booklets; 
“Acme Quality Painting” and “Home 
Decorating.”” They are free. 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
AND COLOR WORKS 
DEPT. U DETROIT, MICH. 
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Chicago St. Louis Cincinnati 
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Dont Obey 


Obedience is the very foundation of character 


in all children. Yet how many parents discover 
constantly that their instructions to their chil- 
dren carry no farther than around the corner. 
And disobedience is simply the leader of a whole 
troop of bad traits. Wilfulness, selfishness, 
jealousy, disrespect, untruthfulness, ill temper, 
and many other harmful, unpleasant qualities 
that a child acquires during the first few years 


of its life are directly related to that first great 


fault of disobedience. 


New Methods for Old 


Until now, scolding and whipping seem to have 
been about the only resource at the command of 
parents. But new methods have been discovered 
which make it easy to train children to obey 
pleasantly and surely without breaking the child's 


will, without creating fear, 
resentment or revenge in 
the child's heart, as whip- 
ping does. This new meth- 
od is based on confidence 
between parent and child. 
When perfect understand- 
ing and sympathy exist, 
obedience comes naturally 
and all the bad traits that 
children pick up so easily 
are not given a chance to 
develop. A command, qui- 
etly spoken, brings instant 
obedience in every case— 
and even children who are 
habitually disobedient are 
quickly changed into will- 
ing, obedient boys and girls. 


Highest Endorsements 


This new system, which 
has been put into the form 
of an illustrated Course pre- 
pared especially for the busy 
parent, is producing re- 
markable and immediate 
results for thousands of par- 
ents in all parts of the 
world, and is endorsed by 
leading educators. It covers 


Do You Know How- 


to instruct children in 
the delicate matter 
of sex? 

to always obtain 
cheerful obedience? 
to correct mistakes of 
early training? 
to keep child 
crying? 

to develop initiative 
in child? 

to teach child in- 
stantly to comply 
with command 
“*Don't touch’’? 

to suppress temper 
in children. without 
punishment? E 

te teach Punctuality, 
Perseverance, Care- 
fulness? 

to overcome 
nacy? . 
These are only a few 
of the hundreds of 
questions fully | an- 
swered and explained 


from 


obsti- 


sromptly, 


all ages from cradle to eight- 
een years. 

‘New Methods in Child 
Free Book Training"’ is the title of 
a startling book which describes 
this new system and outlines the 
work of the Parents Association. 
Mail coupon or send letter or postal 
today and the book will be sent free 
—but do it now, as this announce- 
ment may never appear again. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 6510, 449 Fourth Ave.,New York 


En ee) 
Parents Association, Inc. 
Dept. 6510, 449 Fourth Ave., New York 
Please send me your book, ‘‘New Methods in Child 
Training,’’ Free. This does not obligate me in any way 


Name 


Address 


This gun metal knife is 1-10in.thin 
and 3 1-4 in. lon} when closed. Two} 
blades tempered to a keen tough edge 
We've collected hundreds of gifts, 
rich in charm and sentiment, an 
pictured them ina beautiful catalog— 
something for everybody. Your 4 
list of names and our Big Free 
Gift Book is all you need. 

It’s a Breat Biz Help. 

The Holmes Co. 722 ELMWOO 


OVIDENCE, R.!. - 


ANGEL FOOD CAKE $12::53:" 
5 Inches High 
The perfect cake. You can produce it by my sure and 
simple method. Sells for $2.00 per loaf and up. I teach 
you to make it at small cost. Also many others. Write 
for full particulars. Send no money. 
Mrs. GRACE OSBORN, Box 306, Bay City, Mich. 
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Romance of a Country 
Road 


He stared past her into the blue void of 
night. The sky was fabulous with stars, and a 
little moon hung dripping, like a golden dagger, 
low in the west. 
to the country woman’s face. An exquisite 
beauty had dawned upon her in the darkness; 
her skin was like milk, and her hair had a silken 
luster even when she was in shadow. 
was strange, a mysterious being he had never 
seen before, a creature come magically out of 
this conspiracy of stars and perfumes. 

His nostrils dilated. He put out his big 
hands gradually, as though combating his own 
strength, and took her hands. ‘“‘Abigail!”’ 

Her face, with its large, glowing eyes, seemed 
to float flower-like before him. 

“T want—” he said hoarsely, blundering over 
the words, “I want—I love you!”” Then ina 
strong, crying voice, “I love you!” 

She rose, struggling to free her hands. A 
sob burst from her lips. “Oh, God!” she 
moaned, and there came into her eyes a wild, 
frightened look. But he stood up, facing her, 
pleading with her. 

“You can’t go. 
Abigail!” 

“Oh, please, please! You know it’s wrong. 
You know it ain’t any use!” 

“Tlove you! It’s tearing me—” 

“Think of her. Think of the girl you’re 
goin’ to marry. What would she say?” 

““She doesn’t exist. She isn’t real. You’re 
all that’s real. You're all that’s good—”’ 

He put his hand under her chin, lifted that 
misty flower of her face. She yielded. She 
was weeping. He held her in his arms and 
kissed her. 

They stayed late in the shadow of the honey- 
suckle vines, for they were lovers now, and the 
night with its stars and its little golden dagger 
of a moon belonged to them. 

Afterward, when he had gone, she crept up 
to her own room and knelt a long time by the 
window, trying to discover some element of 
reason, some thread of order in the chaos to 
which her life had come. But there was no 
reason to be found in it. She knew only that 
her soul had happened upon a great rapture 
and a great pain, and that she was deadly 
tired. She laid her head on her arms and 
closed her eyes, hot with the tears that they had 
shed. Her thick, beautiful hair fell like a 
protecting mantle about her. 


You can’t leave 


HEN she woke, the day was bright in her 
face. She sprang up bewildered, staring 


about her fearfully, striving to think what | 
burden it was that she must bear with this | 


morning’s light. Then she remembered and, 
winding her hair into a loose coil upon her 
head, went down through the silent house 
and out along the little path to the barn. 

He was there, standing beside the gray 
roadster, his head slightly lowered between his 
shoulders in the manner of one challenging 
tate. 


groping gesture. 

* Abigail!”’ he cried. 
he drew back with an effort that brought the 
sweat out on his forehead; his arms dropped 
to his sides. ‘I’ve thought it all out,” he 
said, and his breast heaved. ‘‘It’s—impos- 
sible.” 

“Oh, yes. 
that from the beginning.” 
a ghastly smile that twisted her lips. 
her gaze without flinching. 

“T was mad last night, of course; mad— 
and weak! For the first time in my life I was 
weak. I wanted something I hadn’t intended 
to want. I took something I couldn't resist 
taking—vyou.” His face, as he spoke, was so 
haggard, so lined with suffering, that she 
started at the sight of it, but immediately his 
expression changed to one of iron restraint. 
“T’ve planned my future; 
nificent! I can’t let circumstances turn me 


It’s impossible. [ve known 
She was smiling, 
He met 


Then his gaze came slowly | 


And she | 


me—7 


When he saw her, his whole body | 
strained forward, and his arms lifted in a 


But the’ next instant | 


it’s to be mag- | 
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Home Complete 


Clothes in a cedar chest defy moths. 
This chest is just as 
strong as the best of 
cedar and the three hand- 
some copper bands can 
make it. 


Lustrous finish—$16.00 to $35.00 


“A rose by any name would smell 
as sweet,”’ but in no other environ- 
ment could any plant look so well 
as in this Flower Stand. In 
white, green or brown it adds 

a distinctive note to any 
fernery. 


Length 30”—$6.25 to $10.50 


One can really enjoy studying, 
under such a lamp as this. For it 
has that delicate grace which de- 
lights the mind—and a way of shed- 
ding rays directly on your book. 
In handsome mahogany finish. 
Complete with 6-ft. cord and fix- 
ture (Shade not included) — 
$5.50 to $16.00 


The young equestrian (or equestrienne) 
(6 months to 4 years) deserves a life- 
like steed. And what could be more 
life-like than this Pony Car. A real 
mount it is—finished in entrancing 
colors, with real steel axles. 


No. 2 (for tots of 6 mos to2yrs.)$1.75 


No 4 (for those from 
2 to4gyrs.)...$3.00 


At dealers or direct. Catahog 
free. Dealers: Write for terms 


MANCHESTER MFG. CO. 
1206 So. Vandeventer Ave. St. Lous, Mo. 
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Comfortable and Happy 


is the little girl who owns one or more 
of these smart Middy Suits. They're 
made of sturdy Hill Jean, with hand- 
stitching on the pockets and three silk 
lacers. For school, kindergarten, or play, 
nothing could be more suitable. Ask for 
Model 4645, sizes 2 to 6. Splendid value 
at $4.75. 

See the other Mildred Louise dresses, 
all well made and reasonably priced, at 
your favorite store. 


W.L. LEAVY 
Maker 
391 Bedford Avenue 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Send 10 cents for a set of 
MILDRED LOUISE 


hobby horse dolls. Baby 
will love them, 
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NDLESS shops offer you the 
clothes—but the sure founda- 
tion for your true style—and com- 
fort—and freedom of motion—is 


| the pair of 


THOMSONS 
“Glove Vitti ng~ 


CORSETS 


that best fits your figure. 
| If you love to follow fashion, you 
} will “love” these corsets! 
| Never before has the traditional 
| “Glove-Fitting” quality so abso- 
| lutely melted into the mood of the 
prevailing vogue in dress. 
“The Standard Corset of 
the World” for 64 years. 


Geo. C. Batcheller & Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





RUBBER 
’ APRONS 


~ 


! In dainty gingham effects. 
They have the neat ap- 


pearance of gingham 


and keep clean longer. | 
Light in weight and | 


very serviceable 
A pleasing and 
practical gift for 
one who must 
spend part of her 
time in the 
~, kitchen. Why 
shouldn't this be as 
attractive as_ other 
rooms in the house? 
We h ve many 
things that help to 
make it so. They 
are shown in our 
new catalogue. Also 
. other unique and 
attractive gifts for 
men and women, 
boys and girls and 
Get acquainted'with tl.e Pohlson 
He displays our trade mark. 


POHLSON GIFT SHOPS 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


the baby. Send for it. 
dealer in your town 


Dept. 8, 


aside. This—was an accident; the whole 
affair was an accident. It was a trick played 
on flesh and blood. Well, it’s the worst torture 
I'll ever know. It’s the supreme test of my 
will. 
accomplish 


looked at her with 
“T’ve got to know 


strong enough to 
He came close to her; 
somber, burning eyes. 


whether I’m strong enough,” he said hoarsely. | 


“Will you ride to the gate with me?” 


“Ves,” said Abigail, “for I’ve got to know, | 


too.” 
Without a word he handed her into the car 


and then took his place beside her. The 


motor launched suddenly into its low, throb- | 
The man gripped the steering | 


bing roar. 
wheel, backed the roadster out of the barn, 
and swung about into the drive. 
set like granite. 

Abigail sat staring straight ahead. Her 
mind functioned strangely, coerced by an in- 
tense inner excitement. Fragments of truth 
came to her in blinding flashes, now lighting 


vealing her own atomic share in it. She 


he is afraid. He knows that it would mean 
failure, and he hasn’t the courage to fail. He 
isiron. One must be iron to win success in the 
world—One must not be flesh and _ blood. 





Flesh and blood hangs too easily upon a cross— | 
He has accepted society as it is, all its little 


laws, all its precious little customs—He will go 


to Congress and make more laws—There is | 


only one law, God’s law—the law of love! But 
he does not know that. He will never learn it, 
now—He will sit in the high seats of the temple 
and eat his heart out in bitterness—Oh, for his 


to go swiftly down the road—” 


HE car stopped. 
end of the drive. Abigail fumbled for the 
latch of the car door. He did not move. She 
got out, turned, and gazed up at him. Her 


| canvas. Then a tragic presence played upon 
it; her soul quivered there, as though it had 
come up through her flesh and from the deeps 
of her body. A sort of lightning flickered over 





leaning above her. 
| lips formed the one word that is of all words 
most inexorable, ‘‘ Goodby!” 
Then, with a clash of gears and a mighty 
| booming of the motor, the gray roadster shot 
away in a cloud of dust. Abigail remained 
standing near the gate, watching it until it 
| vanished over the farthest hill. 
When it had passed, a deep and overwhelm- 
ing silence settled upon the countryside. It 
| was not until then that she looked at the tree 
across the way and saw that the black-lettered 
sign had disappeared. The detour had been 
abolished. 
dooryard. 


her bedroom. There, with slow, methodical 
movements, she took off her white dress and 
her white shoes and stockings. The latter she 
wrapped carefully in tissue-paper and_ laid 
away in a bureau drawer. After which she 
dressed herself from head to foot in the mourn- 
ing that she had put off a week before. Her 





her neck. 


lette, she seated herself in a chair by the win- 
dow and looked off down the road. Now, in 
the distance, coming up from the valley, she 
made out the figure of aman. He walked with 
peculiar, wooden movements, swinging his 
long arms, his coat tail flapping grotesquely 
behind him. 

Miss Prescott put one hand to her throat 





It trembled for a moment at the base of her | 


tall collar held stiffly against her chin by means 

of whalebones; then fell fluttering down the 
| black slope of her youthful bosom into her lap, 

where it lay, palm up, like a dead butterfly. 
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If I can live through this, if I’m strong | 
enough to leave you—to give you up—I'll be | 
anything!” | 


His jaw was | 


the whole chasm of human tragedy, now re- | 


thought: ‘He will give me up—He is a coward | 
after all—I would go with him just as I am, | 
without even stopping to put on my hat—But | 


sake—if he had only the courage to take me, | 


They had come to the 


| face for an instant was as blank as an unpainted | 


her features, blinding the eyes of the man | 
He gave a groan, and his | 





Life no longer flowed through her 


She went directly into the house and up to 


hair she arranged in a tight knot at the nape of 


When she had completed this solemn toi- | 


for the table 


UNCLE JOHN'S 
* SYRUP 


is as pure as it is delicious. 
Made from finest cane and maple 
sugars obtainable, blended in 
the inimitable Uncle John way. 
Fine on pancakes, hot biscuits, 
steamed bread, brown bread, 
waffles, etc. Adds a tasty flavor 
to the morning grapefruit. 
You’ll find Uncle John’s Syrup 


As Necessary On The Table 
As The Sugar And The Cream 


Use it for sweetening and flavoring 
frostings, puddings, pies, cakes, etc. 
You'll find it improves them. Fact is, 
Uncle John’s Syrup makes all good 
things taste better. Try it and see! 
If your grocer doesn’t carry it, send us 
his name. We'll see you are supplied. 


Put up in 4 convenient sizes 

in sealed-tite sanitary tins. 
Send 2c stamp for Uncle John’s Recipes for 
delicious pies, puddings, cakes and candies. 
NEW ENGLAND MAPLE SYRUP CO. 


Winter Hill 
Boston, 





-»Y with Steam 


—Under pressure. The 
National Aluminum Steam 
Pressure Cooker and Canner 
saves kitchen work, reduces 
living cost. (Old ‘‘National’’ 
Way Way 
Chicken.... 90 min. 30 min. 
Ham 240 min. 50 min. 
Pork& Beans180 min. 40 min. 
Other foods same ratio of saving. 
NORTHWESTERN STEEL & IRON WORKS 


846 Spring Street, EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


Write for FREE 
descriptive Book 


4 STEAM PRESSURE 
CANNERS AND COOKERS | , 


CARDS AND FOLDERS TO HAND-COLOR 
200 beautiful designs in birthday, tally, place cards, new 
1919 Christmas cards. Send for our illustrated catalog 


“Pleasant Pages.” Free. —— 
LITTLE ART S »_ INC. 
624 F Street, N. W. Washington, D. C 
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If You Don’t 


KNOW 


you can’t judge whether 
“Beautiful birch” gives 
the best money's worth 
for floors, woodwork and 
furniture, as those who 
have used it say it does. 
So send for the “Beauti- 
ful birch” Book and the 
six finished Samples — 
then you'll know. 


The Birch Manufacturers 
206 F.R.A.Bld3. | Oshkosh, Wis. 
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To interest and 
. develop your boy- 


IRST the linen book. Next the 
j blocks; the A. B. C. plate. And 
eventually 7he American Boy. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of splendid American 
men trace theirreading history this way. 
Hundreds of thousands of fine American 
boys now tread the same path. Your boy 
will benefit and grow with The American 
Boy. He’illike its strong fiction, its help- 
ful departments, its inspiring articles of 
the day. Let him have it. 


20 cents on news-stands 

$2.00 a year by mail 
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16 American Building Detroit, Mich. 
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Cecile, ‘‘the Russian” 
(Continued from page 21) 


the indiscretions of the Kaiser’s son; it was the 


| . 
| duty of the Crown Princess to close her eyes, to 
| pretend ignorance. 
| raged pride, wrote to her mother and her 


| brother. 
| her husband openly prefer some other woman 


Cecile, in a burst of out- 
Must she, she asked, endure seeing 


to herself? And they replied by reminding her 
that at the cost of these troubles she was to be 
Empress. 

Her position as Frederick William’s wife had 


| become involved and strangely inconsistent. | 
He abused and consulted her, and she hated 
She did not yet fully | 


him and helped him. 
realize what her aid to him in increasing his 
popularity with the army might come to mean. 
He had surrounded himself with young, war- 
lauding officers. They discussed theoretical 
campaigns and lamented among themselves 
the poltroonery of the Kaiser who, after Agidir, 
had knuckled down to the Entente. — Ger- 
many, they said, should have enforced her will 
by a short, victorious war; except by that she 
would never regain the standing she had lost. 
Their discussions culminated when, in the 
Reichstag, the Crown Prince applauded loudly 
the speeches of the opposition attacking the 
foreign policy of his father. 

William If angrily summoned his son and 
told him he had been given command of the 
Death Hussars stationed at Dantzig—a com- 
mand which meant virtually exile; he was per- 
mitted to return to Berlin only if he received 
direct orders. The overweening vanity of her 
husband, Cecile discovered, found food for 
self-adulation in this. He was becoming, he 


told her, too important for his father to permit | 


him to remain in Berlin. On taking over his 
command, his vanity burst forth in a speech to 
his troops, in which he told them that his 
greatest ambition was to lead them in a vic- 
torious war against the enemies of Gérmany. 
The speech, which was reproduced by news- 
papers all over the world, aroused in general 
only amusement at the vaporings of a con- 
ceited young man, but for Cecile it awoke 
realization of what had been taking place 
within her husband’s mind. 


two countries against 
officers discussed campaigns 
and Russia. 


HE 
his 
France 


one, and she had been brought up in the 
other; she loved them both. The Crown 
Princess of Germany perceived suddenly that 
the stakes with which she and this supremely 
selfish young man had been gambling for the 
gratification of their young ambitions were 
human stakes of the greatest magnitude, 
that they involved the lives and fates of persons 
among whom she had spent the only happy 
portion of her life, persons whom she loved. 

She tried to check the Crown Prince’s ex- 
pression of his martial enthusiasm, and he told 
her she was ignorant and stupid. She refused 


| then to be present at the gatherings of his offi- 


cers where he discussed his future campaigns. 
When they assembled, she retired to her own 
rooms. She could hear from there their 
drunken shouts and the applause with which 
they greeted one another’s belligerent toasts, 
and she recognized that the last bond between 
her and her husband—the recognition of their 
mutual ambition—had broken. 

Her married life in this Dantzig exile was 
worse than she had yet experienced. He ac- 
cused her of not forwarding his aims, and she 
replied with recriminations against the indig- 
nities to which he subjected her. He never 











which he and 

were | 
They were her coun- | 
tries; she was descended from the rulers of | 


met her without bickerings and taunts, and | 


shouted at her the accusation that she had vio- 
lated her marriage vows. This descendant of 
the’ Tzars wedded to a descendant of the 
Kaisers recognized that her life was becoming 
like a quarrel in a brothel. 

He came in one day from riding and re- 
peated to her his accusation of infidelity. She 
denied it indignantly. His riding whip lay on 
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The Finest Kitchen 
Ever Built—Cost, $1,500,000 


Beans Baked by New-Day Methods—By Scientific Cooks 
HEN you get Van Camp’s Beans this is what you get: 


A dish which culinary experts spent four years to perfect. The first dish cost 
us $100,000. ' 
A dish baked with modern facilities, in a white-enameled kitchen—the finest in the world. 
Beans so baked that every bean is mellow, whole and mealy, and easy to digest. 


Scientific Cooks Direct the Chefs 


Here we employ the ablest chefs with college-trained cooks to direct them. 

Here we analyze all beans. 

Here all water used is freed from minerals. ‘They make the bean skins tough. 

Here we use modern steam ovens. _ Beans are baked for hours there without crisping, without bursting. 

And here beans are baked with a remarkable sauce. Our scientific cooks tested 856 recipes to attain that 
tang and zest. 


Now AIl You Do is Serve 


Now you can keep this matchless dish on your pantry shelf. You an serve it cold in one minute, or hot 
in ten minutes. And do it in an evening gown. 

You can serve beans nutty, mealy, whole—beans which do not tax the stomach. With their zestful sauce 
they will bring to your table Baked Beans at their best. And they will cost you less than home-baked beans, 
which take 16 hours to prepare. 

Order a few cans. Compare them with the beans you know. 
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Cecile, ‘“‘the Russian” 


the table where he had tossed it as he came in. 
He seized her suddenly and dragged her toward 
it. She struggled against him, but did not yet 
perceive what he intended; he had laid hands 
on her so many times before. He reached the 
whip and seized it. She fought and screamed 
under the lash, whose blows fell across her 
shoulders, neck, and cheek. The room filled 
with frightened servants who dared not inter- 
fere. The butler finally threw himself upon 
her husband. Others came to the man’s aid, 
and they freed her from her husband’s grasp. 

Now, she resolved, she was going to leave 
him forever. At dark, when the house had 


| grown quiet, she thrust a few necessary things 


into a traveling bag, and selected the most 
valuable of her jewels and put them in the 
bosom of her dress. She kissed her children as 
they slept, covered with a thick veil the long, 
red whip weal that marked her cheek, and 
went down the servants’ staircase to the street. 


| At the railway station she found a train ready 


to depart, and not caring where it went as long 


| as it was going toward the south, she bought a 


second-class ticket. 


She decided on the train to go to her mother, | f 


who was at Geneva. She waited anxiously 
during the long stop the train made at Berlin, 


but she saw no evidence of any search for her. | : 
| When she had passed Frankfurt, she felt safe. 


At Lindau, the last station upon German soil, 


an officer in the full uniform of the general | § 
commanding the garrison of the town entered | § 
her compartment and, addressing her as “‘Im- | f 
requested her in the name of | 

He must, he | § 


perial Highness,” 
the Emperor to leave the train. 
informed her, use force if she refused. Her 
she learned afterward, 
her absence, had run to the Crown Prince, who 


replied that he was glad that she was gone and | : 


would do nothing about it. Then the ser- 
vants, in their perplexity, had wired the 
Kaiser, and he had ordered that she should be 
stopped and brought back to Berlin. 


| CECILE begged them to allow her a day’s rest 


ina hotel at Lindau, and the general agreed, 


| but set an armed sentinel on guard before her | 
| door. 

thousand marks and the promise of a thousand | 
| more, to telegraph her mother. 


She bribed the chambermaid, with a 


t ( Within an 
hour of the receipt of the message the Grand 
Duchess Anastasia was on the train. On her 


| arrival at Lindau she had herself driven to her 


The sentry refused to allow 


daughter’s hotel. 
room. The Grand 


her to enter Cecile’s 


| Duchess, crying aloud her daughter’s name, 
seized the soldier and by main force pushed | 


the man dared not use violence 


him aside; 
Cecile, hearing 


against a cousin of the Tzar. 


her mother’s cries, opened the door, and the 


two women fell into each other’s arms. They 
locked themselves in the room, and the gen- 


| eral, not knowing what to do under these em- 
telegraphed _ the | 


barrassing circumstances, 


| Kaiser for instructions. 


Meanwhile Cecile showed her mother the 


| red whip weal across her cheek and told her 
: ambition | 
yielded for the time being to her mother love, | 


Anastasia Michalowna’s 


and she sent a message to the Kaiser, demand- 
ing a separation between Cecile and the Crown 


Prince and that Cecile should be given posses- | 


sion of the children. She would, she asserted, 


| if this were not done, acquaint all the sover- 


eigns of Europe with what had occurred and 


| ask their intercession for the protection of her 
| daughter. 


The Kaiser made no reply to this, 


but sent instructions to the general. Cecile, he 


commanded, was to be separated from her | 
Again, 


mother and sent back at once to Berlin. 
calmer feelings having intervened, the lure of 
the crown triumphed over the feelings of the 


women, and Cecile tearfully departed from her | 


mother as a prisoner of state. 

What would be done with her, she and her 
mother could not guess; some German castle, 
they thought, might immure her for a time. 
But to her surprise the Kaiser and Kaiserin 
met her at the railway station in Berlin and 


on discovering | 
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“It is really, wonderful how many delicious desserts and salads you can 
make easily and quickly with the things you have in the pantry and 


*‘“KANOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


My free recipe books ‘‘Dainty Desserts’ and ‘‘Food Economy” save a lot of work, worry and money. 


They give an 


endless variety of delightful and original ways of combining Knox Sparkling Gelatine with coffee, cocoa, chocolate, rice, 


preserves, fresh, dried and canned fruits, fish and vegetables. 


Busy housekeepers will like our Sparkling Acidulated package because of its ease of preparation. It contains an added 
envelope of Lemon Flavoring, which is used in place of lemon juice. All you add is water and sugar. Experts call both 
packages of Knox Sparkling Gelatine, ‘‘the 4-to-1”’ Gelatine because it goes four times further than flavored packages. 


One-quarter of a package will make a dessert or salad for six people.” 


PERFECTION SALAD 


lenvelope KNOX Acidu'ated 14 teaspoonful Lemon Filavor- 
Gelatine ing, found in separate en- 
1» cup cold water velope 
1, cup mi'd vinegar 14 cup sugar 
1 pint boi ing water 2 cups celery. cut in small pieces 
1 teaspoonful salt 14 can sweet red peppers or fresh 
1 cup finely shredded cabbage peppers finely cut 
Soak the gelatine in cold water five minutes: add vinegar, Lemon 
Flavoring, boiling water, sugar and salt; stir until dissolved. Strain, and 
when beginning to set add remaining ingredients Turn into a mold, 
frst dipped in cold water, and chill. Serve on lettuce leaves with 
Mayonnaise dressing or cut in dice and serve in cases made of red or 
gTeen peppers, or the mixture may be shaped in molds lined with pi- 
mentoes. A delicious accompaniment to cold sliced chicken or veal. 
Note—Use Fruits instead of vegetables in the above recipe, and 
you have a delicious Fruit Salad—If the Sparkling pack- 
age is used, two tablespoonfuls lemon juice should be 
used in place of the Lemon Flavoring. 


BANANA SPONGE 


1s envelope KNOX Sparkling 
Gelatine 
14 cup cold water 
1 cup banana pulp 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. Put banana pulp, lemon 
juice and sugarin saucepan and bring to the boiling point, stirring 
constantly. Add soaked gelatine and stir until cool. When mixture 
begins to thicken, fold in whites of eggs, beaten until stiff, turn into 
wet mold or paper cases, and sprinkle with chopped nuts if desired. 


Note—If the*Acidulated package is used ', of the Lemon 
Flavoring contained therein may be used in place of 
the lemon juice in the above recipe. 


2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
's cup sugar Z 
Whites of two eggs beaten stiff 


Write for the Knox Recipe Books; they are free for the 
asking, if you give your grocer’s name and address. 


‘‘Whenever a recipe calls for gelatine—think of KNOX”’ 
KNOX GELATINE 


140 Knox Avenue 


Mrs. Charles B. Knox 


Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Pork Sau Sage 


Real Country Sausage 


N the famous dairy country of the 
Northwest —far from congested 
packing centese—HORMEL’S 
DAIRY BRAND PORK SAUSAGE 
is prepared from choicest porkers and 
packed under ideal conditions. 


Its individual flavor bears the tang of pure 
country air—green meadows, spicy gardens 
and brooks—which makes the Hormel prod- 
ucts different from the rest. 


HORMEL’S DAIRY BRAND BACON— 
prepared the Hormel way—comes sliced in 
cartons or in the fiitch. 


HORMEL’S DAIRY BRAND HAM—ten- 
der—delicious to the last morsel. Like 
other HORMEL products there is no waste. 
Order a whole ham and have it always ready. 


If your quality store cannot supply you send 
us your dealer’s name. We will send our 
booklet, ‘‘Dainty Ways of Serving.” 


* GEO. A. HORMEL COMPANY 


The name, 
Hormel’s 
Dairy Brand, 
is your 
certificate 
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MAYONNAISE. vressine 


Made from the original recipe that has made 
**Howard Dressing’ famous. 

Ap appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the clean- 
est, purest ingredients in spotless sanitary kiteh- 
ens. If you want real quality, insist on Howard's 

Howard's Salad Dressing has been starred and 
listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his famous 
Pure Food Book of 1001 Tests. Its flavor is 
spicy and delightful. At good storeseverywhere, 
or send 35 cents to us for a trial bottle 

If Howard's is not as pure and delicious as you 
have ever used return it and get your money back. 


J. F. HOWARD, Haverhill, Mass. 
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Cecile, “‘the Russian” 


embraced her publicly with every appearance 
of affection. This time the Crown Prince in 
his abuse of his wife had gone too far. There 
were vague rumors current of all that had 
occurred. William II did not want his heir to 
be actually unpopular, though he was jealously 
careful that the Crown Prince’s popularity 
should not approach his own, and he now 
feared a scandal which might influence feeling 
against the Hohenzollern dynasty. 

The Kaiser and Kaiserin escorted Cecile to 
the Berlin Palace; which had been hurriedly 
opened and prepared for her reception. The 
opening of the Berlin season was made to serve 
as an excuse for her reappearance in the capi- 
tal. She had been making, it was given out, a 
permitted visit to her mother. Her children 
and personal attendants were brought to Ber- 
lin and established in the palace with her. The 
Crown Prince was ordered to remain in Dant- 
zig and was told that if, later, he ever raised 
his hand against his wife, he would be given a 
period in some German fortress to think it over. 


N his anxiety to conceal what had occurred, 

the Kaiser restored the Crown Princess to his 
favor. It would not do, he told her, for the 
heir to the German throne and his wife to live 
apart. He recalled the Crown Prince, some 
three months later, to Berlin, and commanded 
that they must appear together in public and 
must entertain. His threat now restrained 
Frederick William’s fist, and his favor silenced 
many of the tongues which had taken pleasure 
in criticizing her, so the Crown Princess’ life 
became for many months more endurable than 
it had been at any time since the first days of 
her marriage. 

Victoria Louise, the Kaiser’s only daughter, 
who had always admired the taste in dress and 
the charming manner of her graceful sister-in- 
law, became her close friend and constant 
companion. She confided to Cecile her love 
affair with the young son of the Duke of Cum- 
berland; she feared that her father would for- 
bid the match. The Kaiser desired this mar- 
riage, but had not dared to propose it to his 
daughter lest she refuse a husband whom he 
had chosen for her. In the atmosphere of 


| intrigue in the German court the match which 


every one desired could be brought about only 
by an elaborate conspiracy, and in this con- 
spiracy the Crown Princess took a happy part. 

She received, in the forced consideration 
shown her during the festivities of the last 
royal wedding which was to take place in Ber- 
lin, a foretaste of the power which she would 
have when the crown for which she was suffer- 
ing so much should be hers. She foresaw, as 
yet, only dimly the shadow of approaching war. 
The Crown Princess occupied, as regarded her 


| knowledge of events in Germany, a position 


midway between the Hohenzollerns—her hus- 


| band and his father, whose mad ambition was | 


| pushing Germany toward war—and their un- | 


suspecting cousins of England and Russia. She | 
listened with anxious doubt to the honeyed | 


| words of friendship which, at his daughter’s 


wedding, fell from William IT’s lips, and she | 


took occasion to say privately to the Tzar that 
he would do well not to put too much faith in 
the Kaiser’s protestations. The silly Tzar 


| went to the Kaiser and repeated to him what | 
| his daughter-in-law had said, inquiring of him 
The Kaiser replied that any | 


what she meant. 


armaments which Germany might be prepar- | 


ing were not for using against Russia. 


And the | 


Tzar, returning to St. Petersburg, announced | 


that his visit to the Kaiser had thoroughly 
cemented the friendship between the two great 
powers. 

The Crown Princess passed the succeeding 
winter very quietly in Berlin; she gave but 
one or two entertainments, though more had 


been expected. She perceived uneasily the ap- | 


proach of great events, but was not yet certain 
of their meaning. Spring came; summer was 
at hand. ‘The murder of my niece and her 


husband, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, at | 


Serajevo, had plunged Europe into tense 
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Fine Period Furniture 


Dining Room Suites in Queen Anne, Italian 
Renaissance, Arts and Crafts and Mission. 
Bed Room Suites in Queen Anne, Louis 
XVI and Sheraton. : 
_ Also Sun Parlor and Sitting Room Suites 
in fibre. 
, Write for free illustrated Book No, 35, men- 
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Beauty is forever wedded to utility in 
this shining Mirro Double Boiler. 


True art is in the design, true skill is in 
the making, and true aluminum is the 
metal with which it is wrought. 


Like all Mirro utensils it is a real aid 
to better cooking, and a happy inspiration 
to Madame who cooks. 

So durable, too. There is no wear-ovt 
to Mirro. 

And as for convenience! 

Out of the experience of a quarter of a 
century of better aluminum making has 
come the conveniences in this Mirro Double 
Boiler. Note them carefully. 

(1) Hollow steel handles that insure 
comfortable handling. (2) Handles come 
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together so that complete double boiler can 
be easily lifted with one hand. 

*(3) Rivetless, no-burn, ebonized knob, 
an exclusive Mirro feature. (4) Tightly rolled 
beads free from dirt-catching crevices. 

(5) Rounded edges make cleaning easy 
and thorough. (6) Rich Colonial design. 

(7) Famous Mirro finish. *(8) Famous 
Mirrotrade-mark—stamped into the bottom 
of every Mirro utensil, and your guarantee 
of excellence throughout. 

Best of all, Mirro Aluminum with its 
superb quality is sold at a price that is 
really moderate. At better stores every- 
where. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing (Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A 
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| coming back. 


Cecile, “the Russian’”’ 


anxiety. Cecile felt now close at hand the 
fulfilment of her husband’s military boastings. 
There 
heart, she had to show herself beside her hus- 
band on a balcony of the Kronprinzlichen 
Palast, to streets filled with marching, scream- 
ing people, delirious with joy because Ger- 
many at last had gone to war and was about 
to enforce over other nations the supremacy 
for which she had been so long preparing. 
The Kaiser made his famous speech in 
which he declared that he no longer recognized 
political parties, but looked upon his subjects 
only as united Germans. Within Germany 
took place an immense cleavage by which the 


German born drew back from those of other | 


parentage and looked upon them with suspi- 
cion. In this test the Crown Princess found 


herself judged for her mother’s blood and not | 
her father’s, and pronounced by her Hohen- | 


zollern kin a Russian. 


Her aunt, the Dowager Empress of Russia, | 


had been stopped in Berlin on her way back 
to Petrograd from England. The 


Russia, gave permission for Cecile to visit her, 
but the Crown Prince locked her in her bed- 
room so that she could not go. The Kaiser 
refused absolutely to let her see her cousin, 
Irena of Russia, who, with her husband, had 
also been detained. Cecile was able to arrange 
their departure from Berlin only through a 
secret communication to the Spanish am- 
bassador, and trembled for fear the Kaiser or 
Frederick William might learn what she had 
done. 


HE war made complete her separation from | 


her mother. The Grand Duchess Anastasia 
resigned her German titles and income and an- 
nounced that she would respond to no address 


| except that of Princess of the imperial house of 
| Romanoff. 


The Crown Prince, departing for 
the front, took Cecile in his arms at the railway 
station with a display of seemingly ardent 
affection, while gaping crowds, whom he wished 


| to impress as the loving husband leaving his 


family for the service of the fatherland, looked 
on. Whispered reports of him began presently 
to come back—reports of drunken debauches 


with his officers, of lust, of dalliance with | 


women among scenes of blood and murder. 

In her anomalous position, Cecile effaced 
herself from appearing in public as much as she 
could, but the Hohenzollerns suspected her. 
Her husband’s derisive nickname for her, 
‘the Russian,” was secretly revived. She was 
allowed by the Kaiserin the smallest possible 
share in the work of the Red Cross. She was 
able only at the cost of additional suspicion of 
herself to arrange the transfer of some French 
and Russian prisoners from an impossible 
prison camp to one slightly better. The Prin- 
cess Eitel Fritz, finding her in tears over an 


account of the Battle of Tanneberg, where two | 


hundred thousand Russians had drowned in 
the Mazurian lakes, announced that the Crown 
Princess wept for Russian deaths, but not for 
German ones. She strained still further her 
relations with her German kin by a fervent 


appeal which prevailed upon the Kaiser to | 
commute to imprisonment the death sentences | 


of two women—the Countess de Belleville and 


Mademoiselle Thullier, condemned like Edith | 


Cavell. 


She had borne another child to the Crown | 


Prince not long after his departure for the 
front—her only daughter. For two full years, 
now, war had freed her of her husband’s pies- 
ence, but her relief in his absence was embit- 
tered by the insult to her of public knowledge 


of the life which he was leading in the field—a | 
life of shameless debauchery with women, | 
drunkenness, and, as she apprehended fully, | 
cowardice. She passed through the long 
agony of his attack against Verdun, in which | 


her heart,—so helplessly divided in its allegi- 
ance, was wrung by his insane and callous 
waste of human life. He was, she then learned, 
Berlin, deceived deliberately as 


came a day when, with a troubled ! 


Kaiser, | 
planning from the start a separate peace with 
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A Little Ad Story 


One of the oldest manufacturers of 
heating and cooking apparatus re- 
cently sent us a page advertisement. 
There was absolutely no reason to 
doubt the quality of the products 
made by this firm. Their general 
reputation warranted the acceptance 
of the copy and yet because we had 
not tested the product mentioned, 
we refused the advertisement which 
meant a loss to us of almost $2000. 
We mention this for two reasons: 
one, to show the unassailable qualit) 
of anything advertised in the pages 
of Goop HovusEeKeppiInc and two, 
to indicate how important we regar¢ 
the recommendation of appliance 
to be used in the home. 
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‘Jour Yroning Do toe 


easier, quicker and better 


The Simplex Ironer has the werderful automatic 


THIS appeals to every housewife, in the city or on 
the farm. Think of completing an average family 
ironing in one hour! 


A Simplex Ironer saves so much time on an ironing 
- makes it so easy—and does it so well, that after 
being used a few times it becomes an actual necessity. 
The work is rapid and fascinating. It is a joy to. see 
each piece come through, perfectly ironed, with cor- 
ners, edges and surfaces all smooth and neat! 


feed board control. Positively safe to use. 

So simple is the Simplex that one demonstration is 
sufficient to convince the most skeptical that it is 
wasteful to get along without this marvelous household 
aid. Over 100,000 pleased women have found it to 
be of indispensable help and are using it to-day. The 
Simplex Ironer is the accepted standard in all impor- 


tant domestic science schools. 5 


Sold on easy payments. Send for illustrated booklet—“Clean Linen in Abundance.”’ 


American Ironing Machine Company, 504-168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Eastern Sales Office: 70 W. 45th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Office: 431 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


We also make Ironing machines and Laundry equipment for laundries, hotels, institutions and factories 
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‘The Best At, 
Any Price! 


The superiority of the 

Eclipse Electric 

Cleaner is quickly 

demonstrated 

in your home, 

just as it so often 

has been 

t demonstra- 

ted in scien- 

. ‘ tific com- 

parative 

tests. Its 

goodness is 

in every 

feature: the 

solid alumi- 

num fan; the Gen- 

é eral Electric Mo- 

tor; the short direct 

“carry” of only 5 inches; 

the brush, which is double- 

acting—goes backward as 

the machine goes forward, 

and forward as the ma- 

chine goes backward—the 

gentle action keeping nap 

upright to allow full bene- 

fit of the great suction ; 

the lightness of weight, 

only 10 pounds; and the 
perfect balance. 

The y. nél+ lifting of the nap 
of the carpet means unusually 
thorough cleaning without in- 
juring carpets. The Eclipse 
actually brightens and length- 
ens the life of carpets. You'll 
be surprised how well it picks 
up threads, hairs and lint. 
Operates delightfully easy; 
can be carried from room to 

room without tiring; con- 


sumes less than 1 cent an hour 
of current. 


“‘The Best at any 
Price’’yet the Eclipse 
sells for only $37.50. See 


your dealer or write. 


The Eclipse 
Folding 
Machine 

N Company | 

, 401 Main Street | 

Sidney, | 

§) Ohio 
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Cecile, ‘the Russian” 


to the object and result of his operations at 
Verdun, prepared to welcome the conqueror of 
the French. Medals were struck—‘‘ The Hero 
lof Verdun.’ She shrank, as she never had 


} |even at the times of his worst abuse of her, from 
f|meeting her lustful, blood-stained husband; 


she had complete realization now of what his 
German Kultur meant. 

The Crown Prince received complacently 
the adulations which the Berlin crowds show- 
ered on him as a conqueror; his own knowledge 
|of his failure at Verdun he wreaked in private 
|on his wife. She replied with references to the 
life he had been leading in the field and to 
|German cruelties. The old bickerings be- 
{tween them went on again, a hundred times 
embittered by the strain of war. His vain- 
glory and the acclaim of him by cheering 
crowds had not blinded her to the real progress 
of events. 

Russia had deposed its Tzar; revolution 
had - exiled Cecile’s Russian relatives and 
swept away the throne founded by her ances- 
tors. She perceived symptoms of a similar 
movement, restrained with difficulty, in Ger- 
many. There were still military advances 
and placardings of victories, but there was dis- 
content, submerged surgings, the murmurings 
of a war-weary people oppressed by repeated 
failures of false hopes and blaming their 
leaders. 

The imperial crown! For years she had 
suffered the abuse, neglect, and unfaithfulness 
of a husband for whom she had only hatred 
and contempt, because this was the price which 
she must pay for it. Faithfully she had borne 
child after child to this repulsive man because 
of the need for future Kaisers. Was all that 
she had looked forward to for herself and them 
to pass away? She watched event follow event 
to rapid consummation. The war front 
changed, with the demonstration of American 
efficiency, from attack into defense. There 
was crumbling of Germany’s dispirited mili- 
tary forces. Doubt in those about her became 
blank despair, and she perceived what had 
been the German world falling apart. 


HI Kaiser abdicated. She had believed 

that in defeat he would commit suicide. He 
fled secretly to Holland. Frederick William 
also left Germany, but she had expected only 
poltroonery of her husband. The gulf which 
war had opened between the Hohenzollerns 
and herself was widened by them in their de- 
feat. The Kaiserin—the only member of the 
family who had known of William II's inten- 
tion to run away—was packing hurriedly such 
things as she thought she might be able to 
carry off without the new revolutionary gov- 
ernment suspecting her. Part of the crown 
jewels had already been put in a place of 


|safety abroad; another part was now confided 


to the Queen of Sweden, who happened to be 
in Carlsruhe. The Kaiserin, surrounded by , 
her dazed daughters-in-law, seemed in her be- 
wilderment more affected by the possible loss of | 
her wardrobe than by the loss of her throne. 
Cecile, ignored by the Hohenzollerns, had no | 
place to go, and no one had troubled to make 
plans about her. She remained, during the 
dispersal of the family, in the Marble Palace at 
Potsdam, deserted by many of her servants, | 
but surrounded by her children. The wreck- | 





age of her hopes for herself and for her boys 





* | longer princes. 
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*| The pride and determination inherited by 


| brought only perplexity to them; she could not 
|make them comprehend that they were no 


her from the Russian grand duchesses forbade 
her to desert a sinking ship, and, hating her 
husband and loathing the thought of living | 
with him, she still wrote dutifully to ask him if | 
he wished her to join him. The Crown Prince | 
replied that he did not care to see her. In her | 
anxious uncertainty she reduced her establish- | 
ment, let the governesses and tutors of her | 
children go, and assumed their duties. She 
sold her horses, her carriages, and her motor 
cars for whatever they would bring. She kept 





ALWAYS REFLECT 


BUTCHER'S 


BOSTON POLISH 
or Hard Wax Finish 


Lib, covers 300 sq, ft, 


Gei a can today and prove it to your 
own satisfaction. Try it not only on 
your floors but on Furniture, Linoleum, 
and your Automobile. 


It forms a coat of great durability, 
in the labor cost of frequent refinishing. 


thus saving 


Dont use cheap polishes which require frequent 
renewal. 


40 YEARS OF SERVICE IN 
AMERICAN HOMES 


attest its quality. 

If you do not know Butcher's Polish, we will 
send you a sample package for 25 cents which about 
covers the cost of postage and material. 

Butcher's Liquid Polish (wax) is very easily 
applied and excellent for Furniture, Linoleum, and 
woodwork receiving light wear. 

Butcher's No. 3 Reviver will renovate that worn 
floor and bring back the color and grain of the wood 


For sale by high class 
dealers everywhere 


The Butcher Polish Co. 
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Boston Mass. 
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every day downtown in a 
busy office—you can join 
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my club 
and add anywhere from 
$10 to $200 a month to 
your income. Suppose 
you drop me a line today. 
I will be glad to tell you 
all about it. 


Alice Walton 
e Secretary of 
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Cecile, “the Russian” 


her jewels; they were the only resource left 
to her; and she decided, after long thought, 
to join her mother who, her revenues gone, was 
ving quietly in Switzerland. f 

But Cecile could not take her children out of | 
their native country without permission from | 
their father. She wrote to the Crown Prince | 
asking his permission, and vainly awaited a 

ly. She never received one directly; the only 
answer given her was a visit from a lawyer. 
She could not leave Germany, he told her, be- | 
cause the Crown Prince had applied, through | 
the Berlin legal firm which the lawyer repre- 





sented, for a divorce. She asked the grounds. 
He answered, ‘‘Infidelity.”” She showed him | 
the door and asked protection from the revolu- 
tionary government. 

The president of the new government called 
upon her. He found her deserted by the 
Hohenzollerns and without resources, and 
arranged for the government to make her an 
allowance. The suit against her by her hus- 
band had burned deep into her soul. I[t was 
not enough for him, it seemed to her, that she 
had endured his brutality, his viciousness, and 
his neglect. Now that he was through with 
her, he meant to brand her as a woman of 
whom her sons would be ashamed. She knew 
his mean craftiness and duplicity and the 
great influence he still possessed with many 
Germans. She could not doubt that, to 
accomplish his purpose, he would provide for 
suborning witnesses. Divorce on the grounds 
that he had asked it would give him possession 
of their children, which, she thought, might 
mean their moral ruin. 

She applied to the revolutionary govern- 
ment for leave to fight his charges and was 
given permission to file a counter-suit against 
him for divorce on grounds of infidelity and 
cruelty. She was granted, by order of the 
court, temporary possession of her children. 
The Crown Prince, learning what she had 
done, threatened her with dreadful reprisals if 
sie continued with her suit. She determined 
to pay no attention to his threats, and public 
exposure of Frederick William’s treatment of 
her seemed inevitable. But a halt was brought 
to these proceedings. In the internal conci- 
tion of Germany decision in the cases was 
impossible, and consideration of them by 
the courts was deferred until the spring of 
1920. 


ECILE, as this is written, is still in Pots- 





dam. What may occur, even before this 
can be published, it is impossible to foretell. 
The ultimate fate of the members of the Hohen- 
zollem dynasty is not yet known, and con- 
viction for crime divorces automatically, under 
German law, the innocent wife or husband of 
the guilty person. Cecile may be .separated 
from Frederick William in that way. She may 


be forced to return to live with him, through | 


intrigue or through public policy; for the pri- 
vate affairs of what has been royalty are con- 
trolled by public events. She may even re- 
tum to him willingly, through her ambition 
or her pride. Frederick William, in exile, 
bas said openly that he expects still to be 
an emperor, and Cecile, who has undergone 
so much in order to become an empress, 
may still share secretly his hope of the im- 
perial crown. ‘ 

The throne for which she gambled has passed 
away like the dynasty from which she is 
descended. We speak of these changes as the 


Progress of democracy, but decadence of the | 


members of these royal families marked them 


too. Those who knew the last Tzar, as I did, | 


considered him a weak and unintelligent man 
unlike the powerful earlier Romanoffs. | 
could find in the Kaiser, at the time I saw 
him nearly every day, no likeness in strength 
of characté r or intellect to his grandfather, 
the Emperor Frederick. His vicious, vio- 
nt son has more than his father’s weak- 
Ress and a licentiousness which is his own. 
= be good for the world when both have 
assed a VaV. 
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Automatic Electric Washer 


The machine that has enabled 50,000 American 
women to wash in their own homes—thereby 
saving clothes, laundry expense and nerves. 
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lf You Cant Wash 
Your Brush ? 


That is the reason for the Sanitax 
Brush—the only hair brush that can 
be washed absolutely clean—that can 
be boiled and sterilized every day 
without the slightest injury. 

You would not dry your face on a soiled 


towel. Then why brush clean hair with a 
brush that is not thoroughly clean? 


Sanitax Brushes 


Can Be Washed Absolutely Clean 


There is no wood tc warp or glue to dissolve 
in the hottest water or steam. The open 
metal back and the best quality of imported 
bristles, hand-drawn with non-rustible wire, 
make Sanitax Brushes different from all 
other brushes. 


The brush illustrated is $2.50 with gra 
bristles, or $3.00 with white bristles. As 
your dealer to show you SanitaxeBrushes. 


SANITAX BRUSH CO. 
2388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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with her on ~ full or part time basis. We 
pay both salary and commission. For par- 
ticulars, address 
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| to drinking real beer.- For this reason [ do 
| not expect to see near beer have a great yogue 


| belong to a distinct class. Their base, first 


| flavoring materials are added of many kinds 
| The flavoring material is of two characters. 


| as compared with natural flavors. Alcoholic 
| extracts of natural flavors, such as vanilla, 
| do not belong to this artificial class, but even 
| they introduce into the beverage more or less 
| alcohol and for this reason are not td be pre- 
| ferred. The natural juices of the orange, 
| lemon, grape, peach, and other fruits are 


| artificially colored, as is usually the case, they 


| harmless to justify their use in foods. The 


| Agriculture publishes a list of the few dyes 





| is given to these beverages because originally 





ea . . he 
| posed to infection. It is bad enough to b¢¢ 
| frequenter of such a fountain by re 






Soft Drinks 


(Continued from page 5) 
materials to secure the necessary degree of 
dilution. : 

The most striking property of the near beer 
is the malt sugar it contains, derived from the 
conve'sion of the starch or barley or other 
cereals through the action of diastase, that jg 
the active principle of malt. Malt extract js, 
true food, but not very well balanced, ag jt 
contains an excess of sugar. It is decidedly 
fattening. Being boiled with hops gives it 
the bitter flavor characteristic of beer. When 
used constantly and in large quantities, jt js 
likely to increase the weight beyond a normal 
limit. Near beer does not appeal to the 
taste of one who has never been accustomed to 
drinking real beer, and its effects do not 
appeal to those who have been accustomed 


As a substitute for rea. beer it is a failure. 
As a new beverage for which one may acquire 
a taste, it is likely also to prove a failure. 





Soda-Fountain Beverages 
The beverages served at  soda-fountains 


of all, is a sirup made of sugar. To this 


natural and artificial, The chemist is able 
to make from organic acids a large number 
of ethereal substances which imitate to a 
certain extent natural flavors. The use of 
these artificial flavors is not to be commended. 
It is true that they are used in small quanti- 
ties and the effect upon health is not of a 
serious character. The principal objection to 
them is their lack of fulness and palatability 











above all others to be selected in the flavoring 
of a soft drink. When artificial flavors are 







become the more objectionable. These arti- 
ficial colorings, except caramel, are chiefly coal- 
tar derivatives. They belong to a class of 
bodies which is by nature poisonous. Of the 
hundreds of coal-tar dyes that are known 
and used, only a few are deemed sufficiently 








Bureau of Chemistry of the Department oi 






which are tolerated in food products. It is 
well, therefore, to demand at the soda- 
fountain a natural flavor. It is also well to ex- 
pect that the sweet taste of the drink is due to 
real sugar and not to the artificial sweetening 
known as saccharin. The effervescence and 
sparkle of the soda-fountain drink is due to 
carbon dioxid. In fact, the name *‘soda-water 







the carbon dioxid was derived from carbonate 
of soda set free usually by sulfuric acid. This 
is no longer the case. It makes no difference, 
however, what the source of the carbon dioxid 
is, provided it is well washed and pure. 

A very important condition which becomes 
all the more important is the sanitation of the 
soda-water fountain. I have already published 
in Goop HovusEKEEPING an article entitled, 
‘Look Behind the Counter.’ Disease 1s easily 
spread by failure to sterilize the glass trom 
which the drink is served. Filth easily accu- 
mulates about the corners and crevices of the 
soda-water fountain that is not kept scru- 
puloysly clean. Health officers in all parts 
of the country are urged to supervise with eveD 
greater care than heretofore the public 
drinking places which are rapidly becoming 
more popular, and taking the place ol the 
saloons. A parent whose child goes to 4 
soda-fountain should see that it is not e 
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Soft Drinks 


too much ingestion of sugar. It is worse to 
acquire at the same time contagious diseases 
due to the lack of sanitary care. 

Jsually the best drinks served at the soda- 
fountains are lemonade, limeade, and orange- 
ade. These are soft drinks often served with 
carbonated water highly sweetened with sugar 
and flavored with the extracted juices of the 
fruits mentioned. There is little excuse for 
serving artificial flavors of these fruits. These 
fruits are obtainable during the whole year, 
and it is only just to demand and expect that 
these so-called “cooling” beverages shall be 
made of the proper materials. It is a mis- 
take, however, to regard soda-fountain drinks 
as cooling. It is true that they are served 
at a low temperature and to that extent are 
cooling. On the other hand, sugar is almost 
an ideal fuel. It is easily and rapidly burned 
in the tissues. At the very period of the year 
when we need the least heat-forming material 
in our food, we load our stomachs with sugared 
drinks and thus increase enormously the 
amount of heat developed in the body. The 
only cooling drink that I know of that really 
cools is water. The sooner our people realize 
this fact, the better it will be for them. I do 
not know of any soft beverages that I can 
commend so heartily as those of the real 
lemonade class. If we ask for a less sweetened 
lemonade, we shall increase its flavor, pal- 
atability and wholesomeness. 


Root Beers 

A very important class of drinks, presumably 
soft, is that known as root beers. The name, 
perhaps, is not strictly accurate. In the first 
place, as they are supposed not to be fermented, 
they are not beers. 
flavoring matter which they contain may or 
may not be extracted from the roots of plants. 
The simple root beer is a solution of sugar 
flavored with an extract of some vegetable 
flavoring agent. Many vegetable products 
are used for this purpose—sarsaparilla, pipsis- 
sewa, spikenard, wintergeeen, vanilla, juniper 
berries, wild cherry bark, and sassafras are 
some of the more important flavoring agents 
employed. Some of these ingredients are 
supposed to have medicinal properties, and 
afew of them are described in the United States 
Pharmacopceia, namely, sarsaparilla, sassa- 
fras, juniper, and wintergreen. The addition 
of medicinal articles to a popular drink is not 
to be recommended, though most of thosz 
mentioned are so slightly medicinal as not to 
produce any serious threat to health. Some 
of the barks, such as wild cherry bark, have 
bitter principles, which are regarded by some 
authorities as having tonic properties. They 
might weii be prescribed by physicians, but 
not offered promiscuously through a soda- 
fountain. 

There is no kind of root beer which is really 
beer in the sense of being fermented. Some 
root beers are manufactured in such a way 
as to secure fermentation in the home. 
Prof. LaWall of Philadelphia has found as 
high as one and one-half percent of alcohol 
in root beers of this character. Evidently 
such beverages come under the heading of 
alcoholic beverages and could not possibly be 
considered as soft drinks. There is a wide- 
spread movement at the present time to 
practise the home making of alcoholic bever- 
ages. Unfortunately, even the Constitution 
of the United States can not forbid the opera- 
ion of nature’s laws. Nature is a complex 
with two striking activities: one is the building 
up, as in the growth of plants and animals; 
the other is the tearing down, as in the decay | 
of plants and animals. The perfection of | 
hature consists in an equilibrium between these 
pposing forces. Scientific men call the build- 
Ing-Up process ‘‘anabolism,” and the tearing | 
down, “catabolism.” If either one of these 
two forces is to have the edge on the other, it 
de ansbolism. The breaking down of | 
ok pat ly caused by a process of fer- 

ation. The starch is first converted into | 


In the second place, the | 
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Wheatena—It tastes good 


The cereal that pleases young and old. You can’t resist the appeal 


of that delicious, nutty flavor found in Wheatena alone. 


with a relish. 


Wheatena makes new friends every day. 
You'll discover something you despaired of finding—a nourish- 


grocer, 


ing food that tastes good every meal. 


You'll eat it 
Order some from your 


Write for our Recipe Book. 


The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville. Rahway, New Jersey. 


If it isn’t 
made by Trimble 
it isn’t a 


IDDIE-KOOP 


Bassinet Crib and Play-pen Combined 
For the Price of a Good Crib Alone 


Easily adjusted for its 3-way use. Wheels. Folds, enclosing 
spring and mattress. Soft, warm, sanitary for sleepytime — 
roomy, airy, safe for playtime --from birth through fourth or 


fifth Yitite today for FREE Booklet on KIDDIE-KOOP as 
Bassinet, Exib, Play-Pen: also 10-day Trial Offer. 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 430 Central Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
‘| Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto, Canada 





bs Passes or Pholographs [i F 12739- Genuine London Calf Bill 

fq No.12739 oldand Card Case. A 3 fold bill 

SA SESE book 3 by 43-4 inches when folded; 
Contains place for cards, for pass or 
lodge card, for stamps, for bills and 
calendar for the year. Post paid 
75e. We'’vecollected hundreds of 
gifte, RICH IN CHARM AND SENTI. 
MENT, and pictured them ina beauti. 
ful catalog; something for every. 
body. Your list of names and our 
Big Free Gift Book is all you need. 
IT’S A GREAT BIG HELP. 


| THH HormtmMEs Co, 
4) 724 Elmwood Ave., Providence, F..f | 





ERVICE TABLE WAGON 
$ Large Broad Wide Table 
» Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer—Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rabber 
Tired Swivel hehe Pn 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CQ; 
He 504-D, Cunard Bldg. Chicago, Wi, 


USULPNURED, SELECTED, SUN ORIED FRUITS 


Also Nuts, Olives, Olive-Oil, 
Honey, etc. Send for trial 
package of our Black Mission 
Figs. Nothing morewholesome 
or more delicious. 
25c Sample Package by Mail 25c 
10 Ib. box express prepaid $3.25 
ok Write today for descriptive price-list 
CARQUE PURE FOOD CO., 1601-1607 Magnolia Ave. 
: los Angeles, Ca’. 


BLACK AAISSION FIGS 


using advertisements see page 4 189 















































Gives a Rich 
Dull Finish 
to Floors 














Wen your furniture and 
the floors clash and harmony 
seems impossible, try Velvo- 











Tone. Fashions in finishes 2 a 
have changed. Highly pol- ao a 
ished golden oak is going 


out of vogue. Darker woods 





with dull finishes are met with approval everywhere. Many are 
meeting the need by modernizing their floors with Velvo-Tone 
Light oaks and glossy finishes are being transformed into a rich, 


dull effect with 
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For All Woodwork, Floors, and Furniture 
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This beautiful, soft finish on new the surroundings. It 
furniture is known as the “hand- expensive pro-edure, 
rubbed” effect. Floors and Tone alone does the 
woodwork when given such new © staining, varnishing and 


life are no longer a jarring note down. 
in the decorative scheme and the 


result is a rich, quiet harmony in 


is not an 
for 


Velvo- 
necessary, 
rubbing 


It is advisat le for floor use 
to apply a finishing coat of Velvo- 
Tone Natural for Fest results. 


Send 40 cents for atrial can of Velvo- Tone. The color 
- 6 < are Old Oak, Gold. 
Oak, Fumed Oak, Weathered Oak, Zarina Green, Black Flemish, onal, 


Rich and Dark Mahogany. Booklet on Velvo- Tone on request. Dept. 


john Inzeac & ¢ 
John Lucas & Co., Ine. 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 





BOSTON 
OAKLAND, CAL, 
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is: this seal on the 
appliances you buy? 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


“ < 
Owe c> \ 
EKEEDING MAG 


The seal of Goop HousEKEEPING INstTiITrUTE, on any 
appliance vou buy, means that that particular prod- 
uct is guaranteed not only by the manufacturer but 
that it has successfully passed the rigorous tests to 
which it has been subjected by the experts in the 


Institute. It is a genuine symbol of 
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Soft Drinks 


sugar, the sugar converted by further fer. 
mentation into alcohol and carbon dioxid 
and the alcohol by further fermentation into 
vinegar. The vinegar, when ingested in the 
food, is burned to carbon dioxid and water. 
Thus the molecule which nature has put to. 
No constitutional 
amendment can arrest the process of fer. 
mentation. In an exposed sugar solution 
yeast will develop and natural fermentation 
take place. 

The country will be flooded with directions 
for producing alcoholic beverages. I do not 
propose to take part in this propaganda, 


| There is no form of alcohol so poisonous as 


that which is freshly made. There are many 
bodies produced at the same time as the 
alcohol, which are even more toxic than the 
alcohol itself. In the aging of the alcohol 
these bodies become converted into other, less 
tarmful products. Thus beer should lie 
in lager for many months before use, and 
whiskey should be stored in wood at least four 
years before use. Those of our misguided 
citizens who attempt to make their own 
alcoholic beverages have a dangerous lane to 
travel. The records of the sad effects pro- 
duced by hard cider should deter them from 
further experiments along that line. 


Fruit Juices 

Very palatable and wholesome beverages 
can be made from fruit juices. Presumably, 
fruit juices are as wholesome as the fruits 
themselves; practically they are not. In 
eating the fruit there is a considerable quantity 
of matter ingested into the stomach which 
is not soluble and therefore not expressed 
with the juices. These insoluble substances 
are partly of a mineral nature and chiefly of a 
cellulose character. The fruit pulp which is 
left after extracting the juice also contains a 
large content of vitamins to which the fruit 
partly owes its wholesome character. Hence, 
drinking cider can never be considered in the 
same light as eating apples. Fruit juices contain 
large quantities of sugar. Apple juice may 
contain as much as twelve percent, grape 
juice as much as twenty percent of sugar. 
These beverages are, therefore, heating bever- 
ages in that they develop a large quantity 
of heat in the body, due to the burning of the 
sugar. Itis not correct to call them “cooling” 
beverages, as is often done. They are some- 
times diluted with water, and if a sparkle 
and snap are desired, carbonated water is used. 
No additional sugar should ever be used in 
connection with fruit juices except with such 
fruits as lemons and limes. 

Cider and grape juices are the principal 
fruit juices on the market. Loganberry juice 
is now an article of commerce. Blackberry 
juice may be produced at home. Peaches, 
pears, raspberries, and strawberries all yield 
excellent juices of a wholesome character 
objectionable only because of excess of sugar. 
Each requires a special technique to secute 
it absolutely limpid and clear, and this is 
highly desirable. These industries will grow 
apace and should be encouraged along the line 
of soft drinks that are desirable. Some 
quantities of alcohol are found in these Juices. 
This is due to the fact that the fruits are 
overripe and may already have commenced 
to ferment before they are gathered. Ii 
gathered before fermentation begins, they may 
be kept too long, or if no fermentation takes 
place at the time the juices are expressed, they 
may stand sufficiently long before sterilization 
to produce a little alcohol. Sometimes mort 
than one percent of alcohol has been fount 
in grape juice. While the presence of a trace 
of alcohol may not be avoided, it will not be 
difficult to produce fruit juices ot all_ kinds, 
which will fall within the proposed legislative 
limit of the half of one percent. Fruit juice 
should be used moderately, especially in the 
case of children and in hot weather, for the 
reasons that have already been stated. - 
Tt is evident that there is no limit to b 
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Soft Drinks 


the variety, and the number of soft 
may be manufactured. Even 
ghen the same ingredients are used in a com- | 
ite mixture, different names may be given | 
to the same product. Apple juice, for in- | 
gance, is NOW sold under names which do not 
even indicate its origin, and the same may be | 
tme of any other natural product. TI have | 
noticed that if preparations of fruit juices are 
wid under distinctive names, the manufac- 
rer has undertaken to guard the safety oi 
the consumer against too concentrated bever- | 
aes by diluting them with water himself. 
Such diluted beverages charged with carbonic 
ad make a very pleasing drink which to the 
atremely impressionable mind simulates real 


champagne. 
Artificial Soft Drinks 


There is also a large crop of soft drinks 
wholly artificial in character, made of water, 
agar, and flavors of different kinds. Typical 
of these drinks is the substance called ginger 
ae. Ginger ale is a sweetened water flavored 
with ginger, if it is true to name, and usually 
in addition thereto with capsicum (pepper). | 
Ihave known so-called “ginger ales” to be 
entirely devoid of ginger. There are others 
that have no flavoring matter in them except 
ginger. I find that there is a large number of 
preparations standing between these two ex- 
tremes, containing both ginger and capsicum. 
Ginger is a recognized medicine described in 
the United States Pharmacopeeia. There are 
many different kinds, as African, Calcutta, 
Coachin, Jamaica, and Japanese. It has 
acknowledged medicinal properties and is one 
of the vegetable preparations which, perhaps, 
for grown persons, may be used in the quan- 
tities in which it is usually drunk without 
much danger to health. The same remark 
may be made respecting the capsicum it con- 
tains. Pepper is a recognized condiment 
and has its uses, which are legitimate in foods | 
and presumably also in beverages. Naturally | 
the name “‘ale”’ is misapplied unless the ginger | 
ale is fermented. I do not know of any case | 
of this kind. If it is used in moderation, it is 
probably as free from objection as most soft 
drinks. I do not consider it advisable to give 
ginger ale to children. The less of such things 
contained in children’s diet, in my opinion, 
the better. In addition to ginger ale, there is 
a large family of carbonated waters called 
“pops,” consisting of sugar, water, and flavor- 
ing. These also may be regarded as _prac- 
tically harmless for grown-up, strong, 
healthy people, but not at all suitable for 
invalids and children. 

All these beverages, with the exception of 
water, have food values: that is, they have 
fuel-value, and some little body-building | 
material, and a flavoring substance which is 
pleasing to the taste. For this reason they 
are likely to be habit-forming. .\ child, for 
instance, would probably be offended, as to 
iis taste, by drinking one of these flavored 
beverages, but by repetition he comes to crave 
It. It is far better that this habit should 
never be formed. ‘There is no food value in 
these drinks which can not more properly be 
obtained in the ordinary foods which we eat. 
They do not quench thirst, but by reason | 
ot the excess of sugar and condiments they | 
— are likely to increase thirst . They are 
ri cooling except in so far as the ice in them |} 
1S cooling. They all tend to generate large | 
a : “* in the body, more than the 
+ the : rody require. Indulgence in 
to ag a y in hot weather, is certain 

—? scomfort and disturbance of health. 
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Jranklin Simon a Co, 


Fifth Ave.,.37th and 38th Sts., New York 


LET US HELP YOU 
PLAN FOR THE BABY 


| PQ ae 
Cy JIU 7 4 
AI00 





A fh OMEN used to 
f puzzle over 
what to prepare for 
the baby. But all 
that is unnecessary 
now; here is every- 
thing, listed, illus- 
trated, and priced. 


Le 


The layettes, and 

wardrobes up to two 

years, are planned by 

_experts to meetevery 

requirement, and can 

be. depended upon. 

Frankiin Simon 8 Co 


FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
37th and 38th Streets 


Listed also are toys, 
peranbulators, ard 
nursery furniture. 
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Plan Your Home Right 

Our. Specialized 
Home-Builder’s Ser- 
vice will help you to 
get the most artistic 
design, comfort, con- 
venience, andsatisfac- 
tion from your home. 
Write for one of our 
new series of plan 
books—state.whether 
interested in bungalows, cottages, or two-story homes. 

KEITH’S 3 PLAN BOOKS- OFFER 
Three plan books, showing 100 designs, and nine months 
subscription to Keith’s Magazine (full of helpful-ideas and 
for twenty years 2 leading authority for home-builders)— 
all for $2.00 (personal check $2.10). 


Keith Corporation, 307 Abbay Building, Minneapolis 







DOLLY-DUMPLING! 


TS cute little body and win- 
some life-like face is **just 





the dearest ever! 

There are so many styles of 
EFFANBEE Dollies that your lit- 
tle girl is bound to be pleased! 
All made in the U.S. A. and 
guaranteed by the EFFANBEE 


ag. 
Ask your dealer about them. 


FLEISCHAKER & BAUM 
45 East 17th Street, New York City 





How delighted they’ll be with a | 
| 
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Prices 
’ ANILLA 


‘y The pure juice FLOUR FOR 3°00 0" 
starch, yet 





| From Soya Beans Corie 


Delicious Mutfine 


Appetizing, savory gems, breads and other 
usually forbidden dainties—made from 4 
Soya bean flour endorsed by dietitians— 
approved by A. M.A 











* 


No sugar re 
action. Only 














crushed from 
the finest va- 
nilla beans— 
that’s Price’s 
Vanilla! It 
adds a deli- 
cious flavor 
to cakes, 
puddings, 


rich in_ pro 
teins and fats 


DIABETICS 
oa 


Wri'e for free booklet, “Diets for Diabetics” 
authoritative. 
Five 3-cent stamps bring quarter-pound samp} 
gs, enough for neaping plate of mul 
P. -a fins or gems. 
ak WAUKESHA HEALTH PRODUCTS C0., 
97 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 








Tropikid candies and | 
th | 
on 6~—sioother good | 





things. 
PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
Chicago, U, 8. A. I.. Business 66 Yeara 


In using advertisements see page 4 









Soft Drinks 


country that comes in this classification 
namely, those beverages which c¢ »ntain added 


























































































































































































































caffein. Every careful mother is aware y § Li 
the fact that tea and coffee are not proper g¢ t ri 
f M ' ° d‘inks for children. There are thousands 4 
odernize Your Home with (_ moters who do not give their childten i, fa 
, ‘ and coffee but who give them beverages a 
‘> OAK FLOORS i taining theobromin derived from the cacay | to 
A > bey, ' ner bs is _ ae theobromin is not e 
ye it varmful an alkaloid as caffein. Cocoa ani a 
You can hunt through many I chocolate, it is true, have food vale dae th 
a new house and not find one | — pendent of the theobromin. Coffee and vd the 
without handsome, “dustless,”’ 4 —_ oo The _. aetete, against cocoa to 
eee f i and chocolate with regard to children is no § o 
yg 9 pags Se so strong as it is against tea and coffee. But ‘ 
now, and it probably adds to there is in my mind a distinct difference be. Eth: 
your dissatisfaction with the | tween the caffein which is added to so-calle > 
floors in the old home if they i “soft drinks’ in a separate state and th thi 
are not oak. | caffein which exists naturally in tea and coffee. for 
; | [ consider, therefore, that equal quantities 
Know, then, this pleasant { | of soit drinks containing added caffein arf 
fact also! Youcanhavemod- ! more objectionable than tea and coffee of the B tio 
ern, housework-savin3, oak | same alkaloidal strength. I am aware of the gr 
fl laid rizh 1d i fact that many reputable scientific men do not an 
i oors laid right over your o } | share this belief. I am also aware that many § He 
| floors at acost including finish- | = doshare it. In case of doubt, choose the safer wh 
4 _ ing, below what new carpets =§—“outse. be - ' 
Z would cost. Beverages containing caffein are sold freely F Be 
; on trains, at baseball games, at all outdoor B pir 
Oak floors are often found in such public gatherings, and at soda-fountains al 
: costly surroundings that few imagine over the country, especially in the South. The 
4 how little they cost. Call in the car- I evil effects of the indiscriminate use of caffein T 
penter and ask for a figure on every | have been many times pointed out. | by 
room. You'll be astonished—and lad. j appears to me that the mothers of this country ree 
The Book of Oak Floors are remiss in their duty if they permit ther oo 
is a very new and handsome brochure children to drink these artificial beverages 
which tells the whole story. We shall | containing caffein at the soda-fountain or any- pe 
a peg badgoyted digo h - = > where else. It appears to me that there should = 
investment in oak floors foranoldapart- | Le some restriction of a statutory characte jo, 
ment building, too.) | by means of which a yous child could be pro-B fey, 
“ . i tected against this possible harm. Just asinfy ; 
Oak Flooring Mfrs.’ Assn. | some states louis are not permitted t It 
1011 Ashland Block: be sold to minors, so soft drinks, so-called od 
Chicago: containing added caffein, should be denied to a 
the same class. These drinks are no mor§ 
cooling and refreshing than those I have just = 
iat described. They contain large quantities iB « 
of Quality i} sugar, they have added acids, and in addition} vil 
/f to that they contain an alkaloid which spe- ye 
ii cifically excites the nerves and tends to produef} “% 
wakefulness, a condition which undermines the f 
ij nervous system, especially of the young. Bes 
Prohibition Is No Longer a Theory rem 
The people of this country might as well f 7 
make up their minds to the condition which f to] 
= 9 - — s 2 now obtains. It is no longer the theory o 
prohibition but an actual condition whic! ie 
a confronts us. There is a possibility now at | 
Pros ective Moth making the prohibition law a success. Ther ie 
p ers are no longer oases in the desert of the dy— N 
ne is land where alcoholic beverages may legally >... 
Key be obtained. Why, then, further perpetuate 
ALA the habit of drinking unnecessary and, &f om 
Maternity | 1 have shown, possibly harmful substitutes: a 
No. 2215 Let us be contented with water, w hich is the f - 
° only real thirst quencher and the one beverage \ 
$4.00 for which you can safely form the habit. I siete 
a ee addition to this, if we use the beverages of lich 
stylish “appearance lemonade type and of the modified fruit jute « 
one and comfort for type and still have access, after we have “yy 
cee Mggenn Fim ig grown up, to coffee and tea, cocoa and choco haw 
For twenty-five years late, we shall have all that we need in th “ 
the H. & W. Matermty way of drink. Possibly we may have orators spit 
by far the most favored re a and poets who are not inspired by a tox T 
product jin this high) _ A tt- substance. Probably the opinion of Horact nt 
i It gives support where most ¥y, that songs that are made by those who drink ae 
cc si EE TAE, 4 |] Detachable Rubber Heels | int wwcr ny pose rise] 
er and thus after confinement, : 4 put on like rubbers—save wear will prov € ber be at illusion. - . eae Dut 
as well, ae before, holds the fi et ; Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page ® Bs 
Particular als ee val A ARLE | keep the heels level, and make We have something new for ; 
and in every onvalescence. HAR | frequent repair unnecessary. * you next month—and every 4] 
properly preserving the figure Lt o For French and Louis Heels. month for a year—‘‘The rote 
at all times with perfect safety uo a Black, tan, gray and white. 50c 1 . f R 1B ” A 
Tessa bie7 ge mcg agg hares sige yee 
we ise. a dirs Ht pe nants: tee cesta gl size, mark outline of your heel. by Judge Henry A. —_ “y 
ae ROBERT E. MILLER, Inc. _ Patented the funniest story of boy ve 
The H, & W. Co. Newark N se oming e Casptunied 120 life ever written. Here 18 & set 
E hac real chance for a real laugh f th 
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Barbara’s Aunt Beatrix 


(Continued from page 56) 
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Lawrence Parmer’s father?” Aunt Beatrix 
cried in alarm. ; ; 

Oh, yes, he was that. His smile was ready 
enough now. 

“But then your son,” she said, ‘is engaged 
to my niece, Barbara Howell.” 

He received it casually and with a general 
air of “I dare say.” It smote Aunt Beatrix 
that an engagement is never of anything like 
the importance to the father of a boy that it is 
tothe mother of a girl—or the father of a girl— 
or even the aunt of a girl. 

“Mr, Parmer,” said Aunt Beatrix, “TI think 
that she is too young. She has seen nothing 
of the world. I want you to help me to get 
this-engagement—postponed. Indeed, I mean. 
for the present, quite broken off.” 

“Tell me more about it,’ John Parmer said. 

Aunt Beatrix talked with extreme convic- 
tion. She said not too much, she was not in- 
gratiating; she did not jest; she was simple 
and direct. Mr. Parmer was equally direct. 
He would, he said, have a talk with his son, 
who was arriving that evening. 

“We must do more than that,” said Aunt 
Beatrix earnestly. ‘“‘Saturday is Barbara’s 
birthday. I have a plan... .” 
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THEY dined together in the Park Avenue 

apartment that night, Aunt Beatrix, Bar- 
bara, and the Parmers. Somewhat surpris- 
ingly, it was John Parmer who rather dom- 
inated the party. He was “the outdoors 
one,” and the outdoors one, other things being 
equal, always dominates. He was full of the 
days in the west in the little, new ‘mining 
town where his interests lay, and those in- 
terests seemed to include everything human 
in the vicinity and indeed everything alive. 
It wasn't only his almost tenderly related 
story of the lame miner who saved the men 
when the empties jumped the track, but it was | 










worked in the mine. Parmer was intent on all. 

“T expect,” said Aunt Beatrix, ‘‘you two 
will be going back to the mines together some 

“We three,” said Barbara. 

“Barbara in a mining town,” said Aunt} 
Beatrix retlectively. ‘‘Rather more—more 
remote even than Miller’s Hollow, wouldn’t | 
one say? 

“Yes,” said Barbara happily. ‘‘ Nobody | 
to bother us.” 

Aunt Beatrix sent a fleet glance of appre- 
hension at John Parmer, but he was not looking 
at her. He was looking at Barbara in a man-| 
ner of definite approbation. 

Nevertheless, with the close of the. evening | 
he said to Aunt Beatrix privately: 

“Call on me for the birthday plan, you 
know, as much as you will.” 

“Be here early to help me,” Aunt Beatrix 
said, “and I can manage.” 

All the next day she telephoned and wrote 
notes. And a half-dozen times Clement Slater 
was on the wire. 

“No!” Aunt Beatrix told him positively. 
“T want it to be here. Nowhere but here. I 
have a reason. Is everybody coming?”’ 

“Well, rather,” said Clement. ‘‘They’ve 
split engagements wide open to do it.” 

The last time he called up, that day, Clem- 
ent said, ‘I suppose there’s no chance for 
me to see her for a minute?” 

“There’s no chance for anybody to see her 
but this Lawrence Parmer,” said Aunt Beatrix. 

“Has she said anything about me?” 
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w for “Not a word.” 

every “Dev-il,” sang Clement in two musical 

“The hotes, and said go« »dby. 

30,” an Beatrix and Barbara, John Parmer 

, ‘nd Lawrence, were to lunch in the Park on 

hute, Barbara’s birthday, go to a matinée, and dine 

* boy at the apartment. At the last moment Aunt 

eis a _— begged off the matinée, and as they 
*t down Barbara and Lawrence at the door 

laugh t the theater, John Parmer said, | 
































equally the story of the blind horse which | === . 
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Affords proper protection 
by the double lap over chest 
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Always fits perfectly be- 
cause it is adjustable, ex- 
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tons. The Rubens fastens 
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You may think you 
are giving your child 
enough to eat, BUT 


Statistics show that most children, no matter how wealthy 
the parents, are greatly underfed and therefore suffering 


from malnutrition. This most important subject has 
been explained in a booklet, ““The Feeding of Older Chil- 
dren,” by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. It is complete with diets. 
Sent postpaid upon receipt of 5c. Address Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Barbara’s Aunt Beatrix 


“May I beg off, too?” 
“Ask them,” said Aunt Beatrix, 


| “But I mean,” said he, “may I come home a 
; " 


giv 
the 


the 
‘OU to ho’ 


with you?” 
As they drove down the Avenue, Aun 
Beatrix said, ‘It was extremely nice of y ' 


give up going with them and come home and 

help me.” 
“Was it?” said John Parmer merely, 
Lounging in the window-seat and looking ” 

across the slates of the houses, he observe) 


you 


after a silence, “I’m backing out.” 

“About Lawrence and Barbara?” Aunt Bj ‘ 
Beatrix asked. a ee 

“Yes. If they love each other—and I can we 
sce how much they do—isn’t that the principal Bit, 
thing?” a be? 

“It is,” said Aunt Beatrix quickly, 4 a 
neither of them can love anybody else.” By an 
there are so many charming young peoples 4c} 
one grows older they all look alike to one, they Im 


are so uniformly charming. It ought to be the 
just as easy, for example, for Barbara to fallinB 
love with some one who would mean Ney 





York and opportunity as with somebody who ™ 

would m* .n Miller's Hollow.” j pe 

“Tt might be—but is it?” John Parmer fro 

asked. He added: “The truth is, I’m think 

Make Wash Day ing of going back to Miller's Hollow myself by 
A Play Day I—I can think of Miller’s Hollow sometime sh 


till it seems quite a paradise.” 
“Ah, but you'll never go!” Aunt Beatrix cried 
“T don’t know,” he told her. *‘ But I under. A 
stand Lawrence. He'll be happy there, and 
so will Barbara. You see, they’re in love.” B ha 
“Are you arguing for love as an exact 


Simply put the clothes into the machine--turn on the switch--and 
attend to other househo'd affa'rs while the One Minute does the 
washing. In ten minutes--without rubbing--without even the 
slightest wear and tear, your clothes are beautifully washed. Then 
it wrings them into the zinse water. big — _— -_ the 
i r. Thenit wrings them into the basket and you have : He , 
ee en Seaoinas anken the clock strikes lp science? Aunt Beatrix demanded. B tal 
Certainly,” said John Parmer. . 


C= “Then I resign.” 
* ©N & MINER “Oh, don’t!” he begged. ‘* No, don’t.” i . 


i T! 1: Y were still sitting so when Barbara ani pe 
Over a million satisfied users know the “One Minute.” Ten thou- Lawrence reached home. m: 
sand dealers sell ‘‘One Minute’’ Electric, Power and Hand “Your prettiest. gown, Barbara,” said Aun fre 
Washers. See a “One Minute”? demonstration by our dealer in Beatrix. bic 
your town. “The one Lawrence likes best,” Barbar Ps 
Write today for our “Jingle Book” for children and our in- amended. : 3 Bib 
structive booklet, ‘Clothes Washinz and Dry Cleaning.” “Put on your prettiest gown,” Aunt BeatrifR bl 
One Minute Mfg. Co. Newton, Iowa, U.S. A. — peremptorily. I've a surprisi® at 
g. 
425 4th Strest | But at hali-past eight, dinner being finished 
Aunt Beatrix began looking at John Parmer 
with inquiry. Had she a surprise coming alte—R_ m 
all, she wondered. § {ol 
“What time does that lone train from Mi m 
ler’s Hollow get to New York?” she asked 
Lawrence. E he 
“Seven-thirty,” said Lawrence, as she hal of 
had counted it. nis 
But it was after nine o'clock when the be | 
rang, and Aunt Beatrix frowned when she® an 
heard the voices. The wrong party had ar en 
rived first. S Be 
This was Clement, and Clement's mother | 
and Clement's two sisters, and the Slater to; 
« . Wardells from Long Island, and the Perm | 
I don't need to stoop Slaters from the old Slater “homestead” ©f to 
to open SARI-CAR™ Washington Square. And with them was ¢— hai 
1 ; a : ON P se trving trips new and costly looking Miss Isabel Du oré, 1 chi 
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handle and avail- a 2 p immediately. saving sink mess loved the restful lack of emphasis, the skill “1 
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, = 85 logging—as top drops ere . ee i a ‘ a 
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teri ae ben and practical for all ~ . : flushed; round corners. people bore. She herself bore it also, for “hi WI} 
omes and especially so for bungalows 4& } ; atte ‘ ay, dam S 
aad summer homes j ; At better hardware and ape. And mat she was bound to ~ ll ~* 
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; Henry New’s brisk voice. 
Sus. 


f enough hair—ran 


f came forth Mrs. Satterle Slater, a 


Barbara’s Aunt Beatrix 


«Simply can not stand these modern vul- 
var British writers,” Mrs. Satterle Slater was 
gar out. “Really, J explain their vogue by 
Semple fact that people do not know what 
= are reading. No. -. hey don’t know 
how vulgar they really are.” é 

Aunt Beatrix wanted to ask, But how do 
wu know, dear Mrs. Slater?” Aunt Beatrix’s 
ippreciations had never spoiled her humor. 
“Or again: “But you simply can’t do any- 
thing for such people as those, and why try? 
No, indeed! There’s no use. There have to 
be these distinctions. You can’t change 
human nature. : 
ei inal Beatrix wanted to say, “How is 
it, then, that we are not all hanging by our 
tails from the chandelier? : 

One of the younger. Slater men was a radical 
and very proud of it. He might be heard 
asking whether so and so was “one of us. 
Immaculately dressed, he sat holding forth on 

ils of civilization. 
ee care,” John Parmer said lazily. “It 
isa friend of mine.” 

Aunt Beatrix watched John Parmer with 
secret approbation. How could a man emerge 
from two years in the mines and be like that? 
Lawrence was quict, constrained, a bit gauche, 
but never out of place. Lawrence did not 
show up so badly as Aunt Beatrix had hoped. 


Al half after nine Aunt Beatrix murmured 
to John Parmer: : 
“What can have happened? 
have missed the train in a body.” 
Almost at once the bell rang, and a burst of 


They must 


» talking filled the hall. 


“Never mind telling her,’ sounded Mis’ 
““She’s expecting 
We'll mog right in.” 

Mis’ Henry New entered first, splendid in 
her wine-colored poplin and her new gray 
mackintosh. 
from Miller’s Hollow whom Aunt Beatrix had 
bidden—Mis’ Molly Wells, Mis’ Nicholas 


And behind her came the dozen ; 


Patch, Mis’ Hector Sheldon, and all the rest. | 
In neat summer silks or figured foulards or | 
black taffetas they crowded in, and all talked | 


at once. 


“Mercy to us! One hour late just when we | 
| 


wanted that train to be its spryest!” 

“T says to the conductor, ‘You give me my 
money back or else you go and telegraph our 
folks, free, that we're late.’ But law, you can’t 
move a railroad a mite.”’ 

“Here it is most bedtime, and us just getting 


F here. I says to them, ‘What will folks think 


of us, going into anybody’s house this time of 
night?’ ” 


And in the midst of all a little piping voice, | 


and Ella Arch—white, and flat, and with not 
into the arms of Aunt 
Beatrix. 

“ Ain’t it heaven?” she cried. ‘They clubbed 
together and give me the trip.” 

“And she’s wore her cream wool,” Mis’ Hec- 
tor Sheldon whispered audibly, “that she’s 
had laying in the draw’ six years and not a 
chance to wear it once.” 

The Slaters and the Slater-Wardells and the 


Washington Square Slaters sat about the 
room and looked on. Mrs. Satterle Slater 


liited her glass. Aunt Beatrix was going through 
some presentations with her unassailable seren- 
ity when, for the first time, it was shaken. 

' the doorway stood Mis’ Darius Bell. 
“Bui you ain’t heard, and you can’t guess,” 
she cried. “Zook what we brought along!” 
In her arms was a child—a little girl of three or 
less, sleeping. “Its mother left it in the seat 
with us and run off—nobody knows where. 
Se we told the conductor our names—and 
ought it along,” she said simply. 

‘ Aunt Beatrix hesitated. She looked in the 
‘aces of Miller’s Hollow and glanced at the 


} Slaters, one and all, scattered about the bright 


foom. And abruptly from their midst there 


; lustrous 
l y, and sto ped and scanned the child 
through her glass. 
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Stt-No Paste NEEDED 


Millions 3 SF — te em 
LIONS ) 
: i A Use thetit to mount all kodak 
pictures, post cards,clippings in albums 


inuse 
to-day 

Ta Made in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 

5 of black, gray, sepia, and red gummed paper. 

Slip them on corners of pictures, then wet and stick. 

| UICK-EASY -ARTISTIC. No muss, no fuss. At photo 

| supply,drug and stat’y stores. 10c brings full pkg. and sam- 

__bles from Engel Mtg.Co.,Dept.32K1456Leland, Chicago 





ANE BRYANT specially 
designed clothes for expec- 
tant mothers are so cleverly 
made that they allow you to 
go about as usual without feel- 
ing the slightestembarassment. 


NEWEST STYLES 

They are the very newest 
styles. They conceal the con- 
dition — expand as required — 
and hang evenly throughout 
the maternity period. They 
may be worn afterconfinement 
sO are not an extra expense. 


STYLE BOOK FREE 

Big 76-page Style Book pic- 
turing hundreds of new Fall 
Coats, Dresses, Suits, Skirts, 
Waists, Corsets and Under- 
wear—all specially designed 
for mothers-to-be. Prices 
very low because we man- 
ufacture as well as design. 


of bys.) D\\ Satisfaction guaranteed or 
la “ /, \ your money back, 
a ge fA. Write today to Dept. G-3 


Pm for your Style Book 


ae 
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What’s on the bottom of the 
legs? 

Old fashioned casters? 
at all? 

That accounts for your scratched 
floors, your torn rugs, the squeaks and 
creaks that get on your nerves. 

Put on Domes of Silence. 

They are rounded, polished steel 
slides-- they go on with a few taps of 
the hammer—they wear everlastingly— 
and they mean a quiet home—and 
protected floors. 

A size for every style of furniture 
from the 'ightest chair to the heaviest 
davenport—at hardware, furniture, 
drug, grocery and department stores. 

Rememter—Domes of Silence are 
the modern way. 

Good furniture dea’ers are glad to 
equip the furniture you -uy with 
Domes of Silence. Ask for them. 
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Metal Egg Crate Company * 
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ACO is absolutely pure Castile. 
The genuine Castile Soap that 
will please you ade from real 
Olive Oil in Castile, Spain, for 
over 112 years. Each cake is foil- 
wrapped. An ideal family-soap. 
highly recommended for every 
member, especially the baby. 
The natural baby-soap. 


If a reliable dealer fails to sup- 
ply you, send us bis name and We 
for sample cake 


LOCKWOOD, BRACKETT & CO. 
Importers of LACO Castile Soap 
220 STATE STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 
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“THERE are degrees of 
quality in lighting 
fixtures the same as in 
other goods. The i: 
Seeley mark shown at the left 
intellis 7 is for your protection, 
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Coffee Insurance 


Insure your Dinner—don’t take any chances on 
spoiling everything at the last by a 
wretched cup of coffee. Even the 
best of cooks sometimes make 


mistakes. With G. Wash- ex Bec, 
ington’s Coffee, you make it 


1p : eS 
yourself, right in the cup, and //J_ 


you know it will be good Zam Gea: 
and always the same. wap OE 


aT TH TABLE 


Ready instantly | 
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October Good Housekeeping 


| looked down. 
| tled by the New York and Miller’s Holo 


|; helplessly. “‘Mama!” she cried. 


| Nicholas Patch leaned informally over le 


Barbara’s Aunt Beatrix 


“The dear little thing!’ she said. 
her over here by the fire.” 

The air of the room changed, as if some ce 
rent had strengthened. It was Clement Slate 
who sprang to lift the child, a nice little thine 
who opened sleepy eyes and decided, with 7 
air of intense interest, to wake up. Tt wa 
Isabel Dupré, the Honorable, who knelt 4 
loosen the child’s hood. A silky flare of cy. 
was discovered, halo-like in the tirelight, \j. 
Darius Bell took off the cloak. The youne 
radical Slater drew off her mittens, ~ Vic 
Molly Wells drew off her overshoes. A Slate 
Wardell warmed her little hands. 

The child stared solemnly about her ay, 
“New shoes,” she said. Sta; 


“ Brin 












lauglter, she curled her lip and looked aboy 






“You come here to me,” said Mrs. Satter! 
Slater, and took the child on her silver lap. 

‘*She’d ought,”” Mis’ Henry New said capi 
bly, “that child ought to have some bread an; 
milk—if you’ve got plenty of milk on hand’ 

Clement Slater and a Slater-Wardell wen 
off to the kitchen for milk. 

“Your wraps-—" said Aunt Beatrix for th 
third time. “Tf you would care to con 
with me—”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Mis’ Henry New, “w 
would like to smooth up some, wouldn't 
ladies? Barbara!’ she cried. ** Here’s a littl 
something we brought you.” 

“Happy birthday, if it is almost ove 
piped Ella Arch. 

They all had “a little something” for By 
bara—a cake, a bottle of grape juice, a qua 
of mustard pickles, a bit of needlework. Ay 
these things they laid informally on the grap 
piano. 

“Now we'll go and brush up our hair,” th 
said. 

But Mrs. Satterle Slater lifted her har 
“See here!’ she criel sharply. 

In the little girl’s pocket was a slip 
paper. 

While Mrs. Slater adjusted her glass, Mi 
















































shoulder and read aloud: 
“Keep her, somebody. Her folks can't.” 
“Say!” cried Mis’ Nicholas Patch. 
“My word!” said Mrs. Slater. 












They stared into each other’s faces. Slategy 





and Miller’s Hollow met the situation as on 








THES the babel of question and speculati 
broke. No time for going to brush up theg 






hair now! Hats came off, coats, the neg 








mackintosh, and were piled anywhere. New 
had been a party of such confusion and sud 
industry and such emotion. 

“See, now!’’ cried Mis’ Hector Sheld 
“T tell you I first saw that child just as weg 
our lunch et. And right then I noticed th 
woman with the blue plume was gone. Ir 
member it, because, thinks I, ‘The wom 
with the blue plume has gone.’”’ 

“No, sir!” Mis’ Nicholas Patch was pes 
tive. ‘You mean the one that had the beag 
with the spread teeth? No, sir! This chi 
was with the woman that set in behind lk 
noospaper.” 

“Say!” said Mis’ Henry New to Mrs. si 
terle Slater. ‘You leave me feed that chi 
its bread and milk. You're goin’ to get It# 
over that grand dress of yours.” 

“Ain’t it grand!’ said Ella Arch fervent 
“T hope you don’t mind me staring. I been 
dressmaker for twenty-two years, but I ne 
seen anything to match that.” 

Aunt Beatrix managed to make hese 
heagd. “Won't anybody sit down?” s 
cried. 
They sat in a double ring about Mrs. Sate 
Slater, who would not give up the child. Thy 
throned on that silver knee and flanked ! 
Mis’ Patch and Ella Arch, the child solem 
ate her bread and milk. 

“Well, say!” said Mis’ Darius Bell. “" 
ain’t waited for general introductions—l 
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Barbara’s Aunt Beatrix 
nobody minds me speaking to ’em_ unac- 
int’.” , : 
iLaw!” said Mis’ Molly Wells. “Get me 
with strangers, and I never know who-all I’ve 
met. But I guess us folks are all acquainted.” 
“This,” said Clement Slater to Miss Isabel 
s “this is certainly the main night of my 





“Qh, you leave me say that,” piped Ella 
ich. “Why, I want everybody to know this 
is the first time I was ever out of Miller’s 
wl? 
yo there was a little pause. The east 
dsties and Washington Square, north, and 
Long Island could hardly take this in. P 

“By Jove,” said Clement softly, “let’s give 
her the night of her existence!” 

From time to time Aunt Beatrix was con- 
gious of four elegant creatures hanging over 
the chair of Ella Arch. Once she was telling 
them how she had wanted to be a pianist, 
oly she was thirty before she could afford 
the lessons, and then her fingers were too stiff. 

Aunt Beatrix went and came among her 
guests, Who were getting on so royally without 
her. Mis’ Hector Sheldon and the cousin of 
Washington Square, north, were talking gar- 
dening. Mis’ Molly Wells and a Long Island 
Slater were deep in chickens. Mis’ Henry 
New was telling Mrs. Slater-Wardell about 
her boy, who was getting started as a photog- 
rapher. Aunt Beatrix all but forgot Barbara 
and Lawrence. When she asked John Parmer 
where they were, he said: 

“Barbara and Lawrence? They’ve been 
sitting on the stairs this long while.” 

By now the child was asleep in Mrs. Satterle 
Slater’s arms. Her mellow voice made itself 
heard above the talking. 

“Who,” she said, “is going to keep this 
child?” 

Clement looked up from Ella Arch. 

“T was going to bid to pay for its keep some- 
where, mother,” he said. ‘‘Steadying influ- 
ence, what?” 

“T think our housekeeper might take her,” 
said a Long Island Slater. ‘‘Her sister’s lost 
her baby. We might manage... .” 

“Nonsense, all of you!’ burst out Mis’ | 
Henry New. ‘“‘Us Miller’s Hollow folks’ll see ! 
to that between us.” 


AUNT BEATRIX stooped and lifted the 
sleeping child to carry her away to bed.' 


| Nothing had been farther from her thought 


until that minute. But now, as she lifted the 
little thing, she said abruptly: 

“Oh, no! You all have lives of your own. 
This little girl belongs to me.”’ 

“Where does my life come in?” inquired 
Clement Slater. 

“Where doesn’t it come in?” 
Dupré prettily. 

Aunt Beatrix went with the child toward 
the door. John Parmer rose to pull back the 
portiére. 

“Keep her 
him saying. 

Lawrence and Barbara were coming forward. 
hurriedly from. the stair-landing like two 
already long overdue. Then there was a cry, 
and next a scuffling sound, and the door into 
the hall, left ajar, was flung boisterously open. | 
The negro elevator boy appeared, clutching | 
vainly at the flying figure of a woman who, 
flung herself into the hall. 

“Ah didn’t let her by,” he whimpered. “She 
do’ know you folks’s name. She done don’} 
tell ‘er own name. . . .” 

The woman met Aunt Beatrix in the door-| 
way. Before her and the child John Parmer | 
stepped out, and the woman who had forced | 
ner entrance faced them and the ring of guests 
Who had sprung to their feet at her cry and| 


asked ‘Isabel 


and let me help,” she heard 


1s all done-and 





Were pressing forward. 

“T can’t do it,” the woman cried. “I can’t 
let her go. I thought I could, but I can’t.” 

The child stretched out her hands and 
laughed, “Mama!” she said. 

The woman, a little worn thing, shabby, un- 









it, 


real work abou 


“Just an hour’s interesting experience in operating a most 
wonderful machine that does both the washing and wringing. 
All the hand work required was feeding the wringer and 
hanging out the clothes. 

“T’m glad all through that I can do my own washing, inde- 
pendent of unreliable servants, and get a lot of real pleasure 
out of it besides. 

“There’s just enough work in a Maytag washday to keep 
up healthy activity and high spirits.” 

The Maytag Cabinet Electric Washer, favored in electrically ap- 
pointed ity homes for both beauty and efficiency, is also adapted 
to operation in connection with any standard farm electric lighting 
system. . 

For rural homes where the electric current is not available, the 
Maytag Multi-Motor is the only practical self-contained power 
washer. The power is furnished by a little gasoline engine installed 
under the tub, easily operated and furnishing power as censtant 
and dependable as an electric mctor. 


Write for a Maytag Household Manual. 
Tt will be sent by mail gratis. 


THE MAYTAG CO., Newton, Iowa 





















BRANCHES: 
Philadelphia Indianapolis Minneapolis 
Kansas City Atlanta Winnipeg 


Portland (Oregon 


DISTRIBUTORS 


SEATT I.E — Seattle Hardware Co 
SPOKANE Holley-Mason Hardware Co 
HELENA, MONT.—A. M. Holter Hard 
BILLINGS, MONT.—Billings Haw. Co 
OAKLAND, CALIF.—Creighton- Morris C 
LOS ANGEI.ES—Woodill-Hulse Electric C: 
SALT LAKE CITY—Utah Power and Light Cu 
BOISE, IDAHO—Stewart Wholesale Co é 
SAN ANTONIO—Smith Bros. Hdw., Sales ¢ ‘ 
DULUTH—Kelley Hardware Co. 
NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Electrical Supply Co } 
FOR UTAH AND IDAHO—Consolidate! 

Wagon & Machine Co, Salt Lake City 
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Everybody’s Planning New Curtains — 


Let us help you plan yours with 
this book of up-to-date ideas 


You'll find most valuable and practical help 
in the Kirsch Book of Rod and Drapery Suggestions. It 
pictures attractive windows for every room. Describes 
the materials and tells the proper type of curtain rod for 
various kinds of windows, Sent to you without charge. 


—1\ KIRSCH FLAT CURTAIN RODS will make your cur- 
—_\\ tains look their very best. They add style and character. 

\ The flat shape prevents unsightly sagging. Gives neat, 
Z - smooth hems. Holds headings erect withouteartificial 
stiffening. The ends curve gracefully to concealed brackets. 


Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods are practically indestructible. Stay like new for years. Do 
not turn black or tarnish. Finished in handsome velvet brass or white. 


Ask Your Dealer *’CURTAIN RODS, and right now 
to show you Kirsch Flat Curtain WRITE FOR THE BOOK 
Rods. : Sold in extension style to fit of window suggestions, mentioning dea- 
any window or cut to exact length. _ler’sname. It’s worth reading and keeping. 
Both styles in single, double or KirschKraft Novelty Curtains 
triple rods. More durable and are ready-to-hang curtains of excellent 
successful in use than solid brass fality, cut by the thread and painstaking- 
round tods, yet cost less. Kraft label. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO., 150 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich, 

























may have an hour or two each day that we could use to 
special advantage. We have a new plan of subscription 


work—taking care of renewals, etc.—which provides for 
very liberal compensation. Our representatives must be 
of a special type—refined, good talkers, aggressive. We 
still have a few appointments to make. Let us hear from 
you to-day. Address Goop Hovusexeepinc, Dept. 10 C., 
119 West goth Street, New York City. 
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| Barbara’s Aunt Beatrix 


| derfed, put out her hand and patted on th 

baby’s skirt. She did not cry or say anything 
| more. She closed her eyes and patted on the 
| baby’s skirt. 

“There!” said Mis’ Nicholas Patch, “ What 
| did I tell you? That’s the woman that was 
| sitting behind the noospaper!’ ; 

John Parmer, standing beside the child 
mother, leaned forward. Beatrix saw his face. 
tender and brooding, like the face of a woman 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said to the litt 
creature whose broken breath was  shakine 
her. ‘‘Don’t be afraid.” 4 

| She opened her eyes and looked at him, ang 
seemed not to be conscious of the crowding 
| faces. " 

“Why did you think you must give her up?” 
he asked. 

“T haven’t a cent,” she said, her monotone 
striking the tense room down to its own key. 
“My job’s gone. I’m in debt. I’ve got three 
more. I thought I could leave her go, , 
them women looked so good. But when I got 
off the train, I followed the women—I beep 
standing down here in the street—and | 
couldn’t go away. I can’t do it—I can’t do it. 
But I was tryin’ to do it for her. . . .” 

“You won’t need to do it,” said Aunt 
Beatrix. ‘‘ You come with the baby and me,” 



















WHEN at last Aunt Beatrix came down 

stairs alone, John Parmer handed her a 
bandkerchief stuffed with something rustling 
and something heavy. 

“You're to work it out,” he said. “And 
let your guests help—with this.” 

An hour later, when all the Slaters were 
leaving, Aunt Beatrix, still a bit bewildered, 
caught bits of talk going on here and ther 
among her guests. 

“Ain’t it been magnificent?” demanded 
Mis’ Henry New. “TI tell you, I’m proud t 

| know you folks, every one of you.” 

| “Remember,” said Mrs. Slater-Wardell, 
| “you've all promised to spend a day with me 
| on Long Island next spring.” 

“Honest?” cried Ella Arch. ‘Oh, honest? 
Goodness!” she said. ‘If I try to count up 
my blessings tonight, I won’t get to sleep til 
tomorrow.” 

Mrs. Satterle Slater, with her grand manner 
hardly covering her imperishable air of domes 
ticity, murmured to Aunt Beatrix: 

“My dear, your party was a positive in- 
| spiration. ‘Those dear people make me youn; 
| again.” 
| One other snatch of conversation Aunt 
Beatrix heard which she did not forget. It 
| was by Clement and Miss Isabel Duprt 
| Clement was saying, 

“You may not have noticed it, but I'm 

| pretty well in earnest.” 

“What could you be in earnest about? 
Miss Dupré inquired. 

“Not what—who!” said Clement. “Dont 
you know grammar?” 

“What who, then?” 

“You, you know. You.” 

“T thought you were never in earnest.” 

“So did I. But,” said Clement, “you're a 
insidious lady. And I’m in deadly earnest 
now, let me state.” 

“Really!” thought Aunt Beatrix, and gave 
Clement two fingers when he said good-night 
| and vanished. 

When the Slaters, one and all, had descende? 
to their waiting cars, and the Miller’s Hollov 
guests had gone to their rooms in the building 
Barbara and Lawrence came and stood befor 
Aunt Beatrix. ? 

“Dear,” said Barbara, “it was wonderlv 
I ave never seen anything so wonderful # 
all those people together. Aunt Beatns 
cried Barbara, “ once I told Lawrence I thougt 
you were snobbish. Can you ever forgi 
me?” , 

“Barbara and I’ve been talking on ™ 
stairs,’ Lawrence cried. ‘‘ Why, it was i 
what’s going to be sometime—when nobot} 
’ has too little and nobody has too much—# 
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Barbara’s Aunt Beatrix 


now people for what they are. You’ve 
got to forgive me, too,” said Lawrence shyly. 
“JT never knew you had so real a social vision.” 

Barbara went with Lawrence to the door, 
and John Parmer leaned by the fire. Beatrix 
looked at him, and his face was grave and 
gentle, and she cried out: ) 

“Why don’t you laugh at me? You know 
how much social vision I had. You know 
what I invited those people here for. And see 
what happened!” 

“Life happened,” said John Parmer. 

Beatrix caught her breath 
“Life!” she said. “It makes me feel as if I 
had lived without knowing what life is about.” 

“We all do that,” said John Parmer. 

She looked at him, this man who had lived 
in the mines and had learned to know and to 
love men, to have a spot of remembrance for a 
blind horse toiling down in the earth, to eat 
the bread of compassion and of hope for others, 


people k 





waveringly. | 


and for a moment life lighted and glowed for | 


her and warmed in her face. 


“I’m ashamed,” she cried, “and I’m glad. 
And I never liked people so much.” 

“Even in Miller’s Hollow?” asked John | 
Parmer. 


She said, ** Miller’s Hollow most of all.” 

He put out his hands. “Beatrix,” he said, 
“will you come and live in Miller's Hollow 
with me?” 


ARBARA and Lawrence were married the 
next month, there at the apartment, and 
went to Bermuda. Beatrix was going down to 
Miller’s Hollow, she said, to oversee the 
preparations in Barbara’s old house, which 
was to bloom for their return. 


They were to ! 


live there rather than in the old Parmer House. | 


John Parmer, for some reason, quite urged 
this. 

On a May night, when the little town lay 
eager to the warmth and already touched with 
color, Barbara and Lawrence arrived home. 
The four dined together in the old-new house. 
Barbara and Lawrence were almost imperti- 
nently happy, but they were all very merry. 

“Aunt Beatrix,” said 
with a touch of the patronage of the young 
wife—‘this house must be your home always, 
whenever you are in Miller’s Hollow. But I 
wish you liked it here.” 

“She may learn to like it,” said John Par- 


mer. ‘“‘Come down and see your old home, 
Lawrence,” he added. ‘I’ve opened it up 
again.” 


They all went down the street in the May 
dusk, and into the old garden, sweet with 
lilacs and apple blossoms. The old, low house 
was lighted and welcoming. 

“It looks as if somebody lived here,” cried 
Lawrence. 

John Parmer suddenly put his arm about 
Barbara's Aunt Beatrix. ° 

“We do,” said he. 


Corn-Meal in the Morning 
(Continued from page 39) 
egg, well beaten, add one-hali cupful of sugar, 


two tablespoonfuls of melted margarin, and 
one cupful of warm milk. Pour these ingre- 


dients into the dry mixture and beat well. 


Bake as usual. 

Mrs. Mellicks’ Corn Muffins. Mix in a 
double-boiler one cupful of granulated corn- 
meal, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one tablespoonful of 
margarin. Pour over five cupfuls of boiling 
Water, stirring constantly, and cook one hour. 
Turn into a bowl and pour over one-fourth 
cupful of cold water. In the morning, beat until 
soft and smooth; then add one and one-half cup- 
fuls of corn-meal, one and one-half cupfuls of 
bread flour, one teaspoonful of salt, and four 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder sifted together. 
Add one egg, well beaten, and beat all thorough- 
ly. Drop the mixture into well-greased gem 
pans and bake in a hot oven. 


Barbara—already | 








-Sani-Flush ? 





Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Or fashioned drudgery has no place in the modern 


home. Even the cleaning of the closet-bowl has 


been made easy. 


Sani-Flush—simply sprinkled into the bowl as 
directed —eliminates all incrustations, sediment, and even 





rust stains that you formerly had to remove with a mop |” 
and the use of considerable physical energy. a 


And Sani-Flush, in addition to making the bowl and a8 


trap white and clean, makes the use of disinfectants 
unnecessary by removing the cause of bad odors. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1013 Walnut Avenue, Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents: 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd., Toronto 


Ask your deater at once for Sani-Flush. If he is unable to sapply you immediately, send us 
25c (stamps or coin) for a full size can postpaid. (Canadian price 35c ; foreign price 50c.) 
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Are Your Kitchen Chairs Spotless? 


ITCHEN Chairs as well as other Kitch- 
K en things are likely to become greasy. 

So a gentle grease-dissolvent is needed. 
A housewife teljs us that for this special pur- 
pose, she uses a tablespoonful of Gold Dust 
to half a pail of warm water. She applies this 
soapy Gold Dust water with a soft brush. She 
rinses the chairs with clear warm water, then 
cold to harden the surface. Turns them up- 
side down in the air to dry. Probably it will 
occur to you that you can really cleanse and 
freshen your market and clothes baskets by 
the same simple treatment. 

Advertisement 
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Destroy Rats Today 


Because you can’t see rata 
does not mean that there are 
none about your premises. It 
costs but a few cents to make 
sure that your buildings are 


free from rats and mice. 
**Rough on Rats’’—the eco- 
nomical exterminator — gets 
them ALL Clears premises in 
3 nights. Never fails. At drug 
and general stores, Write for 
“Ending Rats and Mice.’ 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist 
Jersey City, N. J. 


In using advertisements see page 4 209 
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October Good Housekeeping 


Something you have been looking for 


A New Temperance Beverage and a New Flavor 


april to prepare and always ready for any occasion as a beverage, 
served with plain or carbonated water. A base for fruit punch, 
blends with any fruit or can be combined with Sauer’s pure Strawberry, 
Raspberry or Pineapple Flavors for sherbets, water ices, milk shakes, etc. 


A flavor which is adaptable for any use. 


A 35c 2 oz. Bottle Makes 
40 Glasses of Punch 


Also offered in syrup form, ready for use. Convenient for 
Auto trips, picnics and all outings. 

For sale by all good grocers. If You cannot get it at your grocers, send 
us Icc tozether with the name of your grocer, and we will send you 
sample bottle—enough for a pint of syrup to make to glasses, also 
recipe book. 

QUALITY HAS MADE SAUER'’S THE 

LARGEST SELLING BRAND IN THE U. S. 
QUALITY HAS WON FOR SAUER’S 
SEVENTEEN HIGHEST AWARDS FOR 
Parity, Strength and Fine Flavor 
including four conferred at expositions held in countries now allied with 
us. Manufacturers of 32 other flavors including Vanilla, Lemon and Spice Flavors 


The C. F, SAUER CO., RICHMOND, VA. 
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At the recommendation of a manufacturer, Goop 
HousEKEEPING INSTITUTE experimented with the cocoa 
made by this concern, one of the largest in the world. 


This cocoa has been on the market for years. Many 


experts were at work on it in the factory, and yet Goop 
HousEKEEPING INnstTITUTE was able in its experiments 
not only to improve the flavor of the cocoa but to suggest 
a method whereby the cocoa could be packed without 
lumping. This is just another example of Institute ser- 
vice which is developed to reach the consumer in every 
possible way. 
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A Little Ad Story 


The House of Baltazar 
(Continued from page 24) 


Chinese, the gilded adorners of Newport, the 

Women’s Emergency League, the Wilhelm. 
| Strasse, Armenians, and the Young Men’s 

Christian Association, a fact elicited by lengthy 
| discussion of the multitudinous phases of 

world politics, and as he succeeded in convine. 
ing all the several zealots of particular interests 
that their impassioned aims were an integral 
part of his far-reaching scheme, they came 
unanimously to the conclusion that no one 
| but he had the universality to edit The New 
Universe, and passed a resolution promising 
him their loyal cooperation. 

‘“‘’m going to make this darned thing hum.” 
said Baltazar to Weatherly. 

Money was the first object. Brains he could 
command in plenty. He envisaged London as 
his El Dorado. The history of his exploitation 
of the capitalist and landowner would, if it 
were published, become a text-book on the 
science and remain forever a classic. He forced 
wealth-guarding doors of whose existence he 
had been ignorant six months before. By a 
stroke of the genius which had brought him 
his position in China, he secured support, 
financial and moral, without the control of 
an important group of newspapers; he enlisted 
the aid of every possible unit in his rapidly 
increasing circle of acquaintances. The scope 
of the weekly had extended far beyond the 
modest bounds of its conception. Originally 
it was to have been an appeal to the thinkers 
of all nations. 

“Confound thinkers!” said Baltazar. 
“They’re as scarce as angels and about as 
useful. We want to put thoughts into the 
heads of those that don’t think. It’s the doers 
we want to get hold of. A thing academic is 
a thing dead. This is going to live.” 

Some of the superior smiled at his enthusi- 
asm, but Baltazar cursed them and went his 
way. This was going to be the great teaching 
crusade of the war, the most far-sweeping 
instrument of propaganda known to journalism. 
He pulled all strings, brought in all parties. 
A high dignitary of the Labor world and a 
Tory duke of unimpeachable integrity found 
themselves appointed as trustees of The New 
Universe publication fund. Money flowed in, 
and finally in a splendor of publicity the first 
number of The New Universe appeared. From 
the first day of its appearance Baltazar felt 
himself to be a power in the land. 





EANWHILE another reputation in certain 
circles had been made by his trenchant 
article on Chinese affairs in the Imperial Review. 
It led to an interview with the Chinese 
ambassador, who professed agreeable aston- 
ishment at finding the famous but somewhat 
mysterious Anglo-Chinaman of Chen-Chow 
and the writer of the article one and the same 
person. After which Baltazar spent many 
pleasant hours at the Embassy, discussing 
Chinese art and philosophy and the prospects 
of the career of his prodigious pupil Quong-Ho. 
In course of time, the Foreign Office discreetly 
beckoned to him. It had heard from authori- 
tative sources—it smiled—that Mr. Baltazar’s 
knowledge of China was unique, for though 
many other men were intimately acquainted 
with the country from the point of view of the 
official, the missionary, the merchant, and 
the traveler, it had never heard of a man ol 
his attainments who had divorced himself 
from all European influence and had attained 
a high position in the social and political life 
of non-cosmopolitan China. If Mr. Baltazar 
would frem time to time put his escteric 
knowledge at the service of the Foreign Office, 
the Foreign Office would be grateful. 
At last, after various interviews with various 
high personages, it not being the way of the 
Foreign Office to fall on a stranger’s neck 
and open its heart to him, he received a pro- 
posal practically identical with Weatherly’s 
suggestion which he had so furiously flouted. 
| The Secret Service—the Intelligence Depart- 
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The House of Baltazar 
ment—had been crying out for years for a 
man like him, who should go among the 
Chinese as 2 Chinaman, thoroughly in their 
-onfidence. 
nA spy?” asked Baltazar bluntly. A 

The Foreign Office smiled a bland smile | 
and held out deprecating fingers. Of course | 
not. An agent acting for the Allies, counter- | 
acting German influence, responsible to no one 
hut the Powers at Whitehall, yet working in 
his own Way, With necessary secrecy, toward 
China’s longed-for declaration of war against 
Germany. . I 

“China will come in on our side before the 
year’s out,” said Baltazar. 
How did he know it? Why, it was obvious 
to any student of the science of political | 
forces. It Was as supererogatory for a man 
to go out to China to persuade her to jein the 
Allies as to stir up a bomb whose fuse was 
alight, in order to make it explode. The | 
Foreign Office protested against argument by 
analogy. ‘The icrthcoming entry of China 
into the war was naturally not hidden from its 
omniscience. But that did not lessen the vital 
need of secret and skilful propaganda before, 
during, and after the period that China might 
be at war. There were the eternal German 
ramifications to be watched, the possible 
Japanese influences—it spoke under the seal of 
the most absolute confidence—which, without | 
any thought of disloyalty on the part of | 





ests; there were also the bewildering cross- 
currents of internal Chinese politics. There 


were thousands of phases of invaluable infor- | | 


mation which could not be viewed by the 
Embassy, thousands of strings to be pulled 
which could not be pulled from Pekin. 


“We could not, like Germany and Austria | | 


in America, outrage those international prin- 
ciples upon which the ambassadorial system 
had been based for centuries. At the same 
spy, ”’ said 


“You’re not above using a 


Baltazar. 


Again the Foreign Office deprecated the | 


suggestion. It wouldn’t dream of asking Mr. 

Baltazar to take such a position. 
“Then,” said Baltazar, ‘‘what 

driving at?” 


are you 


As a matter of fact, it did not 
quite know. To attach Baltazar in any way 
to the Embassy was out of the question. The 
idea would have sent a shiver down its spine 
to the very last vertebra of the most ancient 
messenger whose father had run on devious 
errands for Lord Palmerston. On the other 
hand, Baltazar was not of the type which 
could be sent out on a secret errand. That 
fact he had made almost brutally obvious. 
So, after looking at him for a puzzled second or 
two, it smiled invitingly. Really, it waited 
for him to make a proposition. 

This he did. ‘‘Offer me a square and above- 
board mission as the duly accredited agent of 
the British Government, to perform whatever 
duties you prescribe for me, and I’ll consider 
it. At any rate, I'll regard the offer as an 
honor. But to go back to my friends as 
Chi Wu Ting—” 

_ “Ah!” interrupted the Foreign Office, turn- 
ing over a page or two of type script. ‘‘That’s 
interesting. We wanted to ask you. How 
did you get that name in China? You 


puzzled. 


started there after your abandonment of your | 
brilliant Cambridge career—you see we know | 
James | 


all Mr. Baltazar—as 


about you, 
Burden.” 
“Phonetic,” said Baitazar impatiently. 


It’s as impossible for an ordinary Chinaman 


to say ‘James Burden’ as for you to pronounce | 
It’s the 


a word with the Zulu click in it. 
nearest they could get. It’s good Chinese. 


Japan, might not accord with Western inter- | | the finest fish product for making Creamed Fish, Codfish Balls, 


i 


ee i : | 
HE Foreign Office looked at him rather 
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So I adopted it. I’m known by it all through 


southern China. 
I was saying. 


Let me get on with what 
To go back to my friends as | 


Chi Wu Ting and pretend I was acting in their 
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The House of Baltazar 


interests, while all the time I was acting in the 
interests of the British Government—well, Pg 
not entertain the idea for a second.” ; 

The Foreign Office winced. “But if Chi 
Wu Ting goes back, as you say, accredited?” 

“That’s a different matter altogether.” 

“There’s still the question of—of remunera. 
tion,” said the Foreign Office, 

“Tm by way of being a rich man.” said 
Baltazar. ‘‘I didn’t spend the eighteen golden 
| years of my life in the interior of China for 
| my health.” 

The Foreign Office beamed. “That sim- 
plifies things enormously.” 

“Tt generally does,” replied Baltazar. 
| A month later the Foreign Office made him 
_ | the offer which his sense of personal dignity 
' | demanded from them, and honor being satis- 
fied, he declined it. He could do better work 
for his country in London, said he, than in 
again burying himself alive for an indefinite 
number of years in China. The Foreign Office 
regretted his decision, but it gave him to under. 
stand that the offer would always remain open 
They parted on terms of the most cordial 
politeness, but if the Foreign Office had heard 
the things Baltazar said of it, its upstanding 
hair would have raised its own roof of. 





“THREE months,” he cried to Marcelle, 
“playing the fool, wasting their time and 
mine, when the whole thing could have been 

done in five minutes.” 
“But I can’t quite see,’ 
- : ‘ . ‘ vy you went on when you had made up your 
In your living room, your kitchen, your bedroom, in es mind from the start not to go back to China.” 
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see DSON pipe, “I think this jolly old sin of mine keeps 
«COMPANY } | me from making an ass of myself in all sorts 

361 E. Ohio tt . ei | of other ways.” 
——— ; Be | Swiftly she applied these last words to 
; the relations between them and confessed 
| their truth. A vain man would have pestered 
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The House of Baltazar 


the life out of her, confident of attaining his 
ends—ends as beautiful and spiritual as you 
please—until through sheer weariness she 
yielded. Such a one would enunciate and 
fmly believe in the proposition—she had 
jot spent twenty years among men in angelic 
ignorance 0! their idiosyncrasies—that just 
hammer, hammer hard enough, and a woman 
will be bound to love you in the end. But 
there were others with a deadly, sinful pride 
like Baltazar. who, scorning the vain, main- | 
tained the dignified attitude of the late | 
iamented King Canute. He would not claim 
the impossible. ; ; : 

But this was a far cry from the imperial 
government mission to the Far East. She 
asked, by way of escape from personal argu- 
ment: “After all, this Chinese proposition is a 
strate thing. Is it so very repugnant to | 
you to go back?” | 
“He stood over her with his clenched fists | 
in the air. ‘My dear,” said he, “you talked 
ast year some silly rot about a locust. I 
know the beast better than you do. It ate 
all those precious years [ spent in that in- 
fernal country, the best years of my life. I’m 
starting now at fifty-one where I ought to 
have started at thirty. That Chinese locust 
has robbed me of everything—you, Godfrey, 
the vital life of England, and a brilliant career 
with Heaven knows what kind of power for 
good. I hold the country in the most deadly 
detestation. Nothing in this wide world 
would induce me to go back, not even if they 
wanted to make me an Emperor. I’ve fin- | 
ished with it for ever and ever. I swear it.” 

“You needn’t look as if I were urging you | 
to it,’ she laughed. “I’m sure I don’t want 
to lose you.” 

“All right, then,” said Baltazar. “Let us 
talk of something else.” 
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[X these early months of struggle to enter his 

kingdom, Baltazar came nearer happiness 
than he had ever done before. A man 
younger or more habitually dependent on 
women would have counted the one thing 
wanting as the one prime essential, and would 
have regarded everything else as naught. But 
Baltazar, although wistfully recognizing the 
one missing element, was far too full of the 
lust of others to sit down and make moan. 
Marcelle gave him all she could, a devoted 
iriendship, a tender intimacy, a sympathetic 
understanding. He wanted infinitely more; 
his man’s nature clamored for the whole of 
her. But what she gave was of enormous 


We have been ‘‘Pro- 
comiort. It was a question of taking it or d preity - See oF Wack Day 
leaving it. Perhaps had his love been less, Smiles’’ since 1904. 
he would have left it. Love me all in all or 
not at all. and be hanged to you! That 
might have been his attitude. Besides, he 
knew that by the high-handed proceeding of 
the primitive man he could at any moment 
carry her off to the cave in Sussex Gardens. 
Ina way, it was his own choice to live celibate. 
Sooner accept the graciousness she could give 
freely than take by force what she would 
yield grudgingly. Let him be happy with 
what he had, for he had much. 

i Godfrey, learning to walk on his artificial 
loot, a miracle of cunning contrivance, and 
allowed, as it seemed, almost indefinite leave 
until he should reach perfection of movement, 
took up quarters in his house, at first almost 
angrily, compelled against his will by the 
infernal dancing eyes and the pathetic appeal 
behind them, and after a short while very 
contentedly, appreciating his strange father’s 
almost womanly solicitude for his comfort, 
his facilities for leading his own young-man’s 
life. Far more attractive the well-appointed 
house, with a snuggery of his own made over 
tor him to have and to hold in perpetuity, 
with a table always spread for any friends he 
cared to ask to lunch or dine, with an alert 
intellect for companion, ever ready to give 
ol its best, with opportunities of meeting the 
odd, fascinating personalities whom the editor 
of The New Universe had gathered round him, | 
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The House of Baltazar 


with an atmosphere of home all the mor 


| pleasant because of its unfamiliarity, than the 
| bleak room at an overcrowded hotel or the 


cramped Half Moon Street lodgings which jn 


| his boyish experience were the inevitable 
| condition of a lonely young man’s existence jn 
| London, 


Once he said: 

“T know it’s a delicate point, sir, byt 
I should be awfully glad if you’d let me con. 
tribute—pay my way, you know. It’s really 
embarrassing for me to accept all this—I can't 
But I do wish yoy 
would let me, sir.”’ é 

This was just after breakfast one morning. 
Baltazar paused in the act of filling his pipe. 
“If you like, my boy,” said he, “we can dis. 
cuss the matter with the housekeeper and 
agree upon a weekly sum for your board and 
lodging. I know that you have independent 
means and can pay anything in reason. Rather 
than not have you here, I should agree to such 
an arrangement.” 

“Tt would make me feel easier in my mind, 
sir,” said Godfrey. ‘‘Shall we have her in 
now and get the thing over?” 

“Not yet,” said Baltazar. ‘There’s an- 
other side of the question. By accepting your 
father’s house as your natural home, you are 
giving a very human, though faulty being, 
the very greatest happiness he has ever 
known in his life. By refusing, you would 
destroy something that there is no power in 
the wide world to replace. I don’t deserve 
any gratitude for being your father, but, 
after all, you’re my son—and I’m very proud 
of it. And all 1 have, not only in my house 
but in my heart, is yours.” He lit a match, 
“Just yours,” said he, and the breath of the 
words blew the match out. 

When Godfrey next met Marcelle, he told 
her of this. 

“What the devil could a fellow do,” said he, 
“but feel a worm and grovel?” 


ANOTHER thing that added greatly to 

Baltazar’s happiness was Godfrey’s attitude 
toward Quong-Ho during the vacations, when 
the young Chinaman was also a member of 
the household. 

“1 like the beggar,” said Godfrey. “He's 
so tactful, always on tap when one wants 
him, and never in the way when one doesn't. 


’ 


| And his learning would sink a ship.” 


Quong-Ho, for his part, sat at the feet of 
the young English officer, and with pathetic 
earnestness studied him as a model of English 
vernacular and deportment, and at the same 
time sucked in from him the whole theory of 
the art ot modern warfare. He had a genius 
for assimilating knowledge. With the amused 
aid of Lady Edna Donnithorpe and Burke, 
he acquired prodigious familiarity with the 
interrelationships of the great English families. 
At Baltazar’s dinner-table he absorbed modern 
political thought like a sponge. 

It was during the Easter vacation that he 
more especially determined to assume the per- 
fect Englishman. Dr. Sheepshanks, toward the 
end of the term, had made him an astonishing 
proposition. A mathematician of his caliber, 
said he, would be wasted in China. Why 


| should Mr. Quong-Ho not contemplate, as 
| Fellow and Professor, identification of himself 


with Cambridge? The war had swept away 
It was m0 
a brilliant position in the University, but 
in the European world of pure science. Sheep- 
shanks had also wntten in the same strain 
to Baltazar. And when Quong-Ho modestly 
sought his master’s advice, Baltazar vehe- 
mently supported Sheepshanks. 

“Of course you'll stay. Weren’t those my 
very words at the hospital at Water-End? 
Another time perhaps you'll believe me.”’ 

“For many years have I been convinced 
of the infallibility of your judgment,” said 
Quong-Ho. “1 shall also never forget,” he 
added, ‘‘that 1 am merely the clay which you 
have molded.” 
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The House of Baltazar 


“['m beginning to think,” cried Baltazar, 
“that I’m not your friend, Dr. Rewsby’s, 
colossal ass after all. 

Baltazar was happy. He went abou 
shouldering his way through the amazin: 
war-world, secure in his grip on all thit 
mattered to him in life. His was a name 
that, once heard, stuck in men’s memory. 
Gradually it became vaguely familiar to the 
general public, well known to an expanding 
circle. His romantic story, at first to his 
jurious indignation, was paragraphed far and 
wide. The Atheneum, under special rule, 
reinstated him in his membership. The in- 
transigent policy of The New Universe brought 
him into personal contact with the high and 
mighty at the heads of ministries. [nvita- 
tions to speak poured in from all manner oi 
organizations. As a speaker his dominating 
personality found its supreme expression. He 
exulted in his newly found strength. The 
essential man of action had been trammeled 
for half a century by the robe of the scholar. 
The Zeppelin bomb had set him naked. 

Said Pillivant, meeting him in the offices of 
The New Universe: “Eight months ago you 
didn’t know there was a war on. [ took you 
for the ruddiest freak I had ever come across. 
Now you’ve blossomed out into a ruddy 
swell bossing everything. I can’t open a 
newspaper without seeing your name. How 
have you managed to do it?” 

“Profiteering,” said Baltazar. 

“Profiteering?”’ asked Pillivant, puckering up 
his fat face in perplexity. ‘‘ What’s your line?” 

“Brains,” said Baltazar. 

He turned away delighted. Well, it came 
to that. There was no arrogance about it. 
He was giving everything in his power to the 
country. Oppressed, at one time, by the 
sense of physical fitness, and fired by the 
sudden, urgent demand for man-power, in 
one of his Gordian-knot cutting moods he had 
marched into a recruiting office and vaunted 
his brawn and muscle. ‘‘I’m fifty,’ said he, 
“but I defy anybody to say I’m not physically 
equal to any boy of twenty-five.” But they 
had politely laughed at him and sent him 
away raging furiously. It was then that he 
followed the despised counsel of the unimagi- 
native Burtenshaw, K. C., and joined the 
Special Constabulary and the National Volun- 
teers. 

“What’s the next thing you’re going to 
take on?’ asked Marcelle. 

“First, my dear,’ said he, ‘‘the whole 
running of this war. Then the administration 
of the Kingdom of God on earth.” 

“What a boy you are!” she laughed. 


NE fine Sunday in May she came up to 
town to lunch with him alone, Godfrey 
being away for the week-end. 

“My dear!” he cried excitedly, as soon as 
she arrived, “I’ve been dying to see you. 
It’s going to happen.” 

“What?” 

She smiled into his eager face. There was 
nothing so extravagant that it could not 
happen to Baltazar. 


“There’s talk of a new Ministry—a Min- 
istry of Propaganda.” 

“Well?” 

“Can’t you guess?” 

Her eyes glistened suddenly. “You 
Minister? ”’ 

He nodded. “It’s all in the clouds at 
resent. At least these whifflers of Cloud- 


uckoo-City think it is. But I don’t. They 
don’t see the star of John Baltazar in the 
ascendant. I do. My dear, there’s not an 
adverse influence in all the bag of planetary 
tricks!”” 

lf he could have seen and appreciated what 
was happening some forty miles off, he might 
have observed in a certain conjunction of 
planets, to wit, Venus and Mars, something 
that would have modified his optimistic 
prognostication. 

(To be continued) 





She Newest Masterpiece 
From Kalamazoo 


AVE you ever looked into the big values that ie 

you can get for so little money at Kalamazoo? i 
Do you know that ‘‘A Kalamazoo Direct to You’’ 
has saved stove and range buyers of this country 
millions of dollars? 






Dealing direct with the factory 
is truest economy. No one can 
quote lower prices than manu- 
facturers; no one has ever built 
better quality than Kalamazoo. 





Kalamazoo 
Fireless Cooker 


Cuts fuel bills—saves work 
-cooks the dinner while 
vou visit. Every housewife 


For example, this new Combi- 
nation Range. It’s the pride 


of the stove maker’s art. Burns should ownone. Get yours 
eesti from Kalamazoo at whole- 
Kalegnazoo gas, coal or wood fuel. ‘This © sale. 
Kitchen Kabinet means a cool kitchen in sum- 


mer,awarm kitchenin winter, Beautiful mission de- 
sign, wh.te enamel splasher back, warming closet 
and oven door. Has every feature that one could 
want for economy, convenience and long service. 


Write for Our Catalog 


showing this and other Kalamazoo Ranges, Fur- 
naces, White Enameled Metal Kitchen Kabinets 


Mer. words cannot describe 
the beauty of this new Kala- 
mazoo all-metal, white enam- 
eled Kitchen Kabinet. Bet- 
ter, more sanitary — cannot 
be compared with the ordi- 
nary cabinet. Write and 
learn how easily you can 
make it yours with our easy 
payment plan, 















and Tables, Fireless Cookers, Refrigerators, 

etc. Learn what you can save. It’s worth a 

while. You will find our satisfied customers >.” 

in every county in the United States. % 

Wholesale prices—cash or easy payments— 

unconditional guarantee. Mail the coupon, 

a postal or a letter—today. ae 
f vi 7 tove Co. 

\sk for Catalog No. 107. Stove ( 

7 Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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your Catalog No.107 
as advertised in Good 
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Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Trade Mark Reg 
U S. Pat. Off. 


For Breakfast 


Here’s a new breakfast—an agreeable change 
that will delight the whole family! Try it to- 
morrow morning, using the recipe printed 
here. Be sure to use 


"SKINNERS 
EGG NOODLES 


Only the highest quality amber durum wheat 
goes into Skinner’s Egg Noodles. They are 
made in a spotlessly clean pure food factory. 

You can prepare 141 delicious dishes with 
SKINNER’S Macaroni Products—Macaroni, 
Spaghetti and Egg Noodles. This will give 
you a different meai every week for nearly 
three years without duplicating. Ask your 


grocer for SKINNER’S. 


Skinner Manufacturing Company 
Omaha, U. S. A. 


The real way 


to fight the 
H.C. of L— 


SKINNER’S 
Fried Egg Noodles 


1 pkg. Skinner’s Noodles 2'4 tbsp. flour 
4 slices bacon 1s tsp. salt 
3 eggs, hard boiled 


14 tsp. paprika 
2\% tbsp. butter 1 cup milk 


Empty one package Skinner’s Egg Noodles in- 
to 2 qts. of rapidly boiling salt water. Boil 10 to 
12 min. Turn int> colander, drain and rinse in 
cold water. Fry noodles in 2 tbsp. bacon fat and 
when thoroly heated, turn out on platter. Serve 
with bacon and white sauce. Garnish with the 
riced yolks, toasted bread points and parsley. 


WHITE SAUCE—Put butter into a saucepan, 
stir till melted, add flour, salt and paprika. 
Mix thoroly, Add milk, stirring constantly. 
Boil 5 min. Add chopped whites of the eggs 
and serve. 


If you want to fight the high 
cost of living — and certainly 
everyone does—use all the 
departments of Goop House- 
KEEPING. 
help you in many ways. 


The Institute can 


The 


Shopping service can very ob- 
viously help you save money. 
Dr. Wiley is of immeasur- 


able value. 


And all the rest. 


Everyone of the editors is 


at vour 


service. Any in- 


formation that the magazine 
does not provide they will: be 
glad to furnish personally. 


October Good Housekeeping 


Fashions 
(Continued from page 60) 


PAQUIN 


| shows less full panniers and tighter waist, with 
the corsage often seamed; narrow tailored 
| skirts; jackets close fitting to waist, flaring at 
sides below; straight, slender corsages with 
side back seams. 


PREMET 
showed pannier evening frocks, tulle trimmed; 
slender tailored suits; furry gray wool embroi- 


| dery on black velvet tailored suits; black vel- 


| vet frocks trimmed with bright red. 


DOEUILLET 


featured close fitting, long sleeved basques 
wrinkled about waist and worn with flounced 
skirts; tight high collars; a little drapery in 
some places; narrow belted tailored suits, 


CHANEL 


| 


_ | showed jersey chemise frocks under long slender 





jersey coats; crépe de Chine and tulle evening 
| frocks, fur trimmed, draped a bit on hips; 
| corsages very low in back; long and short fur 
trimmed velvet capes. 

RENEE 
showed new blouse belted half way or seamed 
across just below waist-line, with skirt part 
doubled under like deep double ruffle; pannier 
evening frocks; plaid trimming formed by 
leather strips pasted on blue serge; squares 
of velvet pasted on velvet or satin of another 
color; tulle frocks trimmed with bands of 
flowers; striking black frocks trimmed with 
bright red. 

BERNARD 
the great house of tailored suits, varies the 
length of coats, but the general effect is that 
the tailor-made suits are long in line and 
belted. Some jackets; others medium; the 
shorter ones show godets of fulness over the 
hips. 

GEORGETTE 
always shows three-quarter-length jackets, 
smoothly fitting to the hips, with rippling 
peplurrs bordered with fur. Some of the skirts 
have cartridge plaits at the sides. 


BEER 
shovs chariring suits; jackets are knee-length 
and longer, with fulness below the waist. In 
this house the skirts are easily two yards and 
more in width and remain from twelve to four- 
teen inches from the floor. Beer uses a bit of 
leather as trimming, and collars of fur fit 
closely. Among the cloaks, velvet is used, 
whereas suits are of duvetyn. 


JENNY 
made fewer changes than most of the dress- 
makers. The narrow silhouette is featured 
with godets down the sides of the skirts. She 
keeps her skirts rather narrow, and they are 
still twelve to sixteen inches from the ground. 


DOUCET 
is making longer jackets which are rounded 


away from the knees in front, growing longer 
toward the back. Skirts are full at the hips 





| and drawn in at the hem, suggesting the 
tonneau silhouette. Fur is used extensively. 


Summing Up the Mode 

In summing up the French influence it would 
seem that the entirely straight frock is gone, 
and in ats place comes the model with some 
fulness on the hips, be it but a hint of drapery 
in the large pockets or godets let in for that 
purpose. 

The newest color combination shows black 
trimmed with touches of brilliant red, and i 
dresses for both afternoon and evening there 
are big, picturesque bows in sashes and pulled- 
out drapery. Trains, as a rule, are separate an 
drop below the short skirt. } 

All the great dressmakers of Paris, who will 
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Fashions 


surely be followed by those here, have shown 
nniers or drapery on the hips. This neces- 
sarily changes the silhouette. The waist, as a 
rule, remains simple, the greater attention 
being given to the skirt. Almost invariably 
the front and the back of the skirt remains 
fat with the fulness arranged in panniers, 
draperies, or ruffles at the sides. ; 

It may seem strange to you to reconcile the 

ractical one-piece dress we are still wearing 
and the pannier. The pannier, in its extremely 
houffant form, is found especially in the evening 
and afternoon dresses. In the afternoon dresses, 
it is arranged by a drapery at the sides so 
as not to appear particularly extreme. Some 
simple modification of this sort will be found 
in one-piece dresses scattered throughout these 
pages; they give a decided fulness through the 
hips and yet keep the frock a wearable model. 

In evening dresses we may go further and 
use hoops, such as those shown on the evening 
dresses on pages 62 and 63. With the flare at 
the hips the waist naturally becomes closer and 
the waist-line more defined. 

Another point of interest is the length of 
skirts. Paris has been wearing very short 
skirts, while American women have worn 
them two to three inches longer. Now, we are 
compromising. Although the Paris openings 
show skirts twelve inches off the floor, which 
is longer than formerly, in America the average 
smart length will be from six to eight inches 
from the ground. As to width, skirts are all 
comfortable for walking, but without flare. 
The fulness at the hips falls straight to the 
bottom and in some instances seems to narrow 
rather than otherwise. 


Soft-finished Materials 

The materials we shall wear for the street 
are those having a velours-like surface. Silk 
duvetyn, wool velours, velours de laine, and 
so forth, are among them, and will be used for 
the long coats, suits, and dresses. And, by 
the way, long coats are still to be worn. The 
coats of suits are longer than _ heretofore, 
reaching to below the finger-tips, with slight 
fulness let into the long coat or suit-coat 
either in the form of flare or godets. 

For the practical frock, tricotine is an ex- 
cellent material. Afternoon dresses are fre- 
quently of the satin family, crépe meteor, and 
charmeuse, which blend themselves so charm- 


ingly to the drapery and fulness so much. 


employed. 


Economical Wardrobe for 
Children 


(Continued from page 73) 


The broad brimmed hat of fine velours and 
long streamers goes ideally with it. It is suit- 
able for a child of the ages between three and 
twelve, although the smaller one sketched with 
4 coat on page 72 may be preferred for the 
younger child. This coat is quite too adorable 
when on. It is of velours with rolled collar 
of nutria fur, being double breasted with two 
large buttons on each side in front, and two 
corresponding buttons on the belt. It also has 
two splendid deep side pockets; it comes in 
navy, brown, reindeer, Copenhagen blue, 
henna and Pekin: 

Now we must consider shoes. 
all ages need much the same; always at least 
one pair of high, tan, laced boots for play and 
school. For the child of four or so, white, but- 
toned, buckskin shoes for nicer wear, which 
lor the older child may be replaced by black, 
laced boots; buttons not being really smart 
with advancing years. Good rubbers to fit 
and match in color, especially in the case of 
the little ones, are essential. In addition the 


older children will need pumps or slippers for 
dancing class; always patent leather pumps 
lor boys and ballet slippers for girls. These 
with ribbons crossed in front on the ankle and 
tied at the back are enchanting. 


Children of | 




















You Can Buy 


Food for Little or Pay 
Ten Times as Much 





Compare Cost With 
Quaker Oats 


These are times to figure oii 
food values and food costs. 


You should know that Quaker 
Oats supply 1810 calories of 
energy per pound. Lean beef 
supplies less than half that, 
eggs about one-third that, fish 
about one-sixth. 


The Man’s Need 


is largely for energy. This is what energy 
costs, at current prices, per 1,000 calories 
the unit of measure: 


You should know that oats 
are one-sixth protein, the food 
for growth. 


Cost Per 1000 Calories 


You should know that Quaker 


In Quaker Oats . .. - - 51/2c 

In Round Steak . . - - - + 33¢ . P . wis ee 
eee” SS ee Oats cost only one-ninth aver 
In Average Fish - - - - - - 5Oc age meat foods for the same 


n Hen's Eggs Hs calory value. 





Meats 
up to 50c per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats 
51/2c Per 1000 Calories 


’ 
The Boy’s Need 

is for energy, too. But also for protein, the 
body-builder. And this is what protein 
costs at current prices when figured alone: $10 Saved On Breakfasts 

The average family can save $10 
monthly by making Quaker Oats the 
basic breakfast. 

The cost is only one-half cent per dish. 
The food is the greatest food that grows. 





Cost Per Pound 


For Protein 
In Quaker Oats . -. ~.. - 70c 


In White Bread . - $1.30 : 
In Hen’s Eggs -. - - $2.45 It is almost a complete food—nearly 
InHam + - - : $4.00 the ideal food. It supplies essentials 


which most foods lack. 





Nature has also made it the most delightful of all grain foods. 


Serve it every day. 


‘Quaker Oats 


The Supreme Food Made Delicious 


You get a matchless flavor when you ask for Quaker Oats. This brand is flaked 
from queen grains only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. We get but ten pounds 
from a bushel. 

This extra flavor costs no extra pr.ce. 


15c and 35c per Package 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


It is due to yourself that you get it. 


3102 
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E atmor 
Cranberries 


8 pounds of Cranberries and 2% 
pounds of sugar make 10 
tumblers of delicious jelly. 


O jelly is more economical, more delicate and 
delicious, or more beautiful in color and clearness 
than cranberry jelly. 


Prudent housekeepers should secure cranberries for this 
purpose now while the berries are not over ripe and are 
in the best condition to “ell.” 


Jelly Recipe 

Cook until soft the desired quantity of cranberries with 

114 pints of water for each 2 quarts of berries. Strain the 

juice through a jelly bag. 

Measure the juice and heat it to the boiling point. Add 

one cup of sugar for every two cups of juice; stir until 

the sugar is dissolved; boil briskly for five minutes; skim. 

and pour into glass tumblers or porcelain or crockery molds. 
Cranberry butter on hot biscuit, toast or any bread 
is inexpensive, easy to make and does not require 
much sugar. It is much more economical than 


dairy butter and the children like it. 


Butter Recipe 

Three pints cranberries, 144 cup water, 2 cups sugar (or 2 
cups of white syrup). 

Cook the cranberries and water until the skins of the fruit are 
broken; then press through a sieve, and cook this pulp until 
it becomes quite thick; add the sugar (and syrup if you use 
it), and cook for 14 hour over a very gentle fire, stirring con- 
stantly. When slightly cool turn into ja s, and cover closely. 
This makes a delicious and healthful spread on hot biscuits, 
bread, buttered toast, or cake. 


Everybody ought to know that cranberries are good with all meats, 
besides being delightful in pies, jellies and other desserts. They are 


not only good themselves but they make other foods taste good. 
Cook Cranberries in porcelain lined, enameled or aluminium vessels only. 


Always specify ‘‘Eatmor’’ Cranberries, 


a selection of the choicest cultivated varieties. 


AMERICAN CRANBERRY EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 
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The Test of Scarlet 


(Continued from page 50 


places. The waste is stupendous. Direct hits 
are scored on ammunition dumps; there jg 
never an hour when explosives can not be seen 
going up in flames, never an hour when horses 
and men can not be seen rolling in their final 
agony. The spectacle is toc ordinary to 
excite us. We are too much of fatalists to 
be intimidated. With a misleading display 
of callousness, while the unlucky are dying 
we who are whole carry on with our prepara. 
tions for revenge, which the enemy, watching 
irom the sky, does his utmost to prevent. 

Our battery is in a narrow valley to the left 
ef what was once a town. A sign-board with 
the name painted on it is its only means of 
identification. It is the same with all the sites 
of former human habitation which lie behind 
us; if it were not for the sign-boards, they 
would be indistinguishable from the miles of 
shell-plowed waste and mine craters in which 
this abomination of desolation abounds. ‘The 
country, as far as eye can search, lies statk 
and evil as an alkali desert. 

In our valley there is a stagnant, malodorous 
swamp, close to which we have dragged in our 
guns so that their muzzles point out across it, 
It was once a river winding through a pleasant 
meadow, but gradually it has become choxed 
by the refuse of dead things—dead men, dead 
horses, dead happiness. God knows what it 
hides. It has been kind to us, nevertheless, 
for it has saved us many casualties. All the 
enemy’s rounds which fall short of us plunge 
harmlessly into the liquid mud. 

Ii we have been lucky, ethers have been 
less fortunate. The valley being stif with 
batteries, there are not enough good positions 
to go round. One watches the shells aligat, 
then sees the men rushing for stretchers. In 
an endless chain the ammunition wagons drive 
up, fling out their rounds, and depart at the 
gallop. Let them move quickly and ever more 
quickly, there are always some of them that get 
caught. The place is rapidly becoming a 
shambles. No one’s life is worth a minute’s 
purchase. It would be interesting to know 
what premium we should have to pay it we 
wanted to insure ourselves. 


"THE Major has just told me that the attack 

is to be launched tomorrow at dawn. It’s 
extraordinarily ambitious, for its third objec- 
tive is fifteen thousand yards ahead, and its 
ultimate goal is Cambrai. Between ourselves 
and Cambrai stretches the most strongly 
fortified country of the entire German Front, 
a country naturally fortified by marshes and 
canals and made doubly impregnable by mil- 
itary cunning. The Hindenburg Line will have 
to be taken first. After that certain sacrifice 
tanks will go through and drown themselves in 
the canals to make a bridge over which the 
living tanks and cavalry may push forward 
to conquest. 

Already the world is saying, “Let’s forget 
that there was a war.”  That’s natural for 
people fatigued by contemplating tragedy, but 
which is the more inconvenient—to have been 
a spectator or an endurer of tragedy? It’s all 
very well for the spectators to say, “It’s over, 
thank God! We're safe now. Let’s go home 
and be gay as we once were”; but how can We, 
who were comrades in the ordeal, ever forget: 
And the rest of the world, which only watched 
from alar, what right has it to forget? Now 
that it has been saved by other men’s loss, 1s 
it its obligations that it would forget? Would 
it forget. the pain which our bodies will always 
remember? Wouid it forget the cold, the 
thirst, the weariness, the wounds, the torlom- 
ness, the despairing courage which it did not 
share? Would it iorget the dead who forewent 
their gladness, believing that their immortality 
was secured by the gratitude which would 
commemorate their simple herosim? Ii it does 
forget, it absconds like a blackguard debtor, 
cheating both us and the dead. For we fought 
not for victory alone, but to establish a loftiet 
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The Test of Scarlet 


standard, so that the world in recalling the 


‘-e we paid might make itself kinder and | 
price we paid might make itself kind d 


better. : , 
I am sometimes uncertain whether any of 


the scenes I have lived through ever hap- 
pened. The war grows unreal and vague. 
Surely those ex-plumbers, ex-bricklayers, ex- 
piano-tuners with whom IT think I marched, 
are only imagined! At this distance it 
seems incredible that such men should have 
found the fortitude to make themselves the 


knights of Armageddon. They were so ordi- | 


nary, so ignorant of their true greatness, so 
blind to the magnanimous courage of their 
martyrdom. Ordinary, ignorant, and blind 
they were; perhaps their indifference to their 
worth was their outstanding glory. Yet these 
every-day men proved 
but in their millions—that the spirit of right- 
eous freedom only slumbers. In remembering 
their example, never again can we believe our- 
selves ignoble or that the race of sacrificial men 
is ever ended. 





M* little Major came home on leave the 
4Y4 other day, and hopped in, merry as ever, to 
seeme. He was at the Front when the armis- 
tice was declared; I was eager to hear about it. 
“How did the men take it?” I asked him. 
“Like any other happening,” he said. 
“But wasn’t there any excitement or cheer- 


“There may have been, but I didn’t see it,”’ 
he told me. “We were marching up to a 
fresh attack when the word reached us. We 
halted and drew in to the side of the road, 
feeling a trifle discontented on account of the 
cold. One felt warmer, you understand, while 
inmotion. It wasa raw day, being November. 
When the news had been confirmed, we turned 
back to the last town in search of billets. The 
chaps cracked a smile then, when they dis- 
covered that they were to have a solid night’s 
rest with a roof above their heads.” 

Istared at Charlie Wraith. Despite all that 
I knew of the Front, [ found it hard to credit 
this utter lack of emotion. In the old days all 
our talk had been of when the war would end— 
how we would throw aside authority, cock our 
guns up, and fire off salvo after salvo to the 
heavens. We had promised ourselves that we 
would go over the top for a last time as a kind 
of sporting luxury, and beat up the Hun just 
once more for luck to prove that we still had 
plenty of ginger left. The flying men had 
asserted that they would head their planes in 
the direction of Boche-land and send them off 
unpiloted to put the wind up the enemy. 
Every mad prank had been imagined and dis- 
cussed for making our celebration memorable 
and effective. From the Channel to Switzer- 
land the Front should blaze and be clangorous. 
And this was actually how the greatest war in 
history had fizzled out: they had drawn in to 
the side of the road, felt cold, and turned back 
to the nearest town in search of billets. Had 
the Major told me that the men had shown 
resentment, fecling that they had been balked 
of an immenser victory, I could have under- 
stood that. But this account of stoical in- 
difference was astounding. I tried to put some 
of my surprise into words. 

“Tf they weren’t glad, perhaps they were 
disappointed?” 

“Not disappointed,” he said. “We'd been 
through too much to be either happy or sad. 
I think we’d got past feeling anything. We 
Were sortofnumb. I’m not good at expressing 
myself. Some of the married chaps sighed 
contentedly and whisp2zred, more to themselves 
than aloud, ‘Well, that’s that.’ They meant, 
I suppose, that they'd be seeing their wives 
again presently. But most of us didn’t say a 


| 


not by ones or twos, | 


Word; we just carried on as if nothing out of 


the ordinary had occurred.’ 

I think this picture of dumb subjection to 
duty made me realize more than anything the 
sheer cost of victory in spiritual energy to the 
men who bought it with their blood. While 
London, New York, and Paris went mad, 
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The operation shown here—uringing from blue water to basket 
while another batch of clothes is being washed —- can be accom- 
plished only with a washing machine equipped with All-Position 
Swinging Wringer. Insist on this feature. No washer can ren- 
der 100% service without it. 


x & 
uper Klectric 
America’s Leading Washing, Machine 


A-BC is more than the name of a washer. 
—it represents a SERVICE to housewives that means 
washing and wringing done quickly and with ease, making 
washday a real pleasure. 
— it is the symbol of systematized modern home laundry 
methods. 
—it stands for simplicity in a high-grade electric washer. 
(A child can operate the A-B-C Super Electric.) 
—it indicates its maker—Altorfer Bros. Company—who 


were pioneer washing machine manufacturers, and now 
rank the world’s largest exclusive makers of electric and 


power washers. 


To possess an A-B-C Super Electric Washer is econ- 
omy—“putting off ” buying is a positive extravagance. 
There’s an A-BC dealer near you who will gladly demonstrate 


this remarkable washer in your own home, without charge, 
and arrange easy terms of payment. Try it at home and see 


how well it will please you. 


Write for “The A-B-C of Washday,” 20 illus- 
trated pages of suggestions for systematizing your 
washings—and the name of your nearest dealer. 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY, Peoria, Illinois 


Largest exclusive makers of electric and power washing machines in America 
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DELICIOUS CRISP WAFFLES! 


So easy to make with a 


Griswold Waffle Iron 


RISP, golden-brown and light as a feather! 

It’s so easy to make good waffles with a 
Griswold Waffle Iron. Because it’s cast of 
heavy metal, this iron always heats uniformly 
and turns out waffles brown all over, the last 
as good as the first! 


A deep groove keeps the batter from over- 
flowing. The air-cooled handles make it easy 
to turn. You just turn the pan over without 
lifting it from the stove. 


Other Griswold Cast Iron Kitchen Utensils 
every housewife should own are the Griddle, 
Skillet and Dutch Oven. 


a a 
The Griswold Mfg. Co. 
Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Griswold Cast Iron Kitchen 
Utensils improve with age and 
last a lifetime. Pictured here 
are the cast iron skillet and 
griddle. 
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climbing lamp-posts, changing hats, dragging 
tin cans through the streets, and converting 
themselves into impromptu jazz bands, these 
men whose valor was being commemorated 
pulled in to the side of the road, felt cold, anq 
limped back to the nearest town in search of 
billets. They were ‘‘sort of numb.” They'g 
| been through too much to feel either happy or 
| sad. ‘Well, that’s that,” they had said, and 
thanked God for the luxury of a secure night's 
| rest and the comfort of a roof above their 
| heads. 
| And yet, why I should have been so sur 
prised I don’t quite know. The Major's 
| picture was consistent with everything I had 
| learned of the fighting man, precisely what one 
| might have expected. That I should have 
| been surprised only proves to me how thorough- 
| ly normal and civilian we are beneath our 
| khaki. Here am I, a few weeks out of the line, 
finding myself amazed at conduct which would 
| have been mine, had 1 lasted. “Well, that’s 
| that.”” It sums up in a phrase the whole 
philosophy of the Front, which teaches: 
“Don’t whine. Endure what you can’t alter, 
Get over the hard bits of the road by pushing for- 
| ward. Never know when you're licked. Never 
| be elated when you’ve won. Whether you win or 
| lose, don’t sit down; seize on to the next most 
| difficult thing that you may conquer. For it’s 
not the winning or the losing, it’s the eternal 
trying that counts— And that’s that.” 





’ 


T is the “eternal trying” of my last fight 
| ~ that lives most vividly inmy memory. We 
were in that murder-hole, you will remember, 
to the left of the Cambrai-Arras road. Our 
| job was to smash the Hindenburg Line and to 
go as much farther as our strength would car- 
ry us. 
The night before the show the enemy made 
| a last, determined effort to knock us out. We 
had distinct orders not to retaliate; our first 
round was to be fired with the opening of the 
offensive. So we had to lie down in silence 
and take our punishment. 

Shortly after sunset the trouble commenced. 
The enemy must have run forward a number 
| of guns. Without warning a_ tremendous 
bombardment opened up. 1t was as though 
the walls of heaven were tumbling about our 
heads. In our narrow valley, where batteries 
were lined up like taxi-cabs on a stand, shells 
of every kind and caliber began to fall—whizz- 
bangs, incendiary, high explosive, gas. Shoot- 
ing at random over so small an area so densely 
packed, it was almost impossible not to hit 
something. As darkness thickened, the night 
became lurid with burning gun-pits and am- 
munition. Against the dancing flames men 
could be seen, running, gesticulating, and 
working like fiends to put the fires out. High 
above the whistling of the shells we heard the 
ominous throb of planes, and bombs com- 
menced dropping. By this time we had strug- 
gled into our gas helmets and lay crouched in 
little groups in the bottom of shell-holes. We 
were of no use. We had been forbidden to 
reply. We were simply waiting to be slaugh- 
tered. 

I don’t know what happened at the other 
batteries, but our Major took matters into his 
own hands. ‘We shall have no men left for 
tomorrow at this rate,” he said, so he ordered 
the chaps to get out of the bombarded area and 
toscatter. The instructions for the attack had 
just come in, and he had to make out the 
barrage tables. ‘To do this, it would be nec- 
essary to light a candle, but it would be suicide 
to show*any lights while the planes were ovel- 
| head. Seizing his fighting map and scales, he 
| retired-in search of a dugout; soon only one 
signaler and I were left. We had to remain 
on the position to answer the phone and to 
keep in touch with the rear. t 

We lay there, hugging the ground. We had 
| had no time to build overhead protection; the 
| weather being warm, we had contented our 
| selves with digging holes three feet deep an 


| spreading over them ground-sheets to keep the 
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rain out. Our sensations were those of men 
who were lying on an erupting volcano. The 
ath quivered under us, and the air was thick 
with the avalanche of falling débris. The 


valves of our gas masks felt choked with dust; | 


we were Well-nigh suffocated and buried. The 
aound-sheets above our heads flapped in rags. 
Stones and bits of chalk thrown up by the con- 
cussion bruised us. We were always expecting 
that the next shell would end us. They came 
over with the galloping thud of cavalry, ker- 
punk, ker-plunk, ker-plunk. ‘The roars of the 
explosions, W hich followed the thuds of impact, 
were like the fierce ha-ha’s of ten thousand 
maniacs. 

It was long past midnight before the strafe 
died down. 


confident that few had survived. 


back. By the red glow of dying conflagra- 
tions, they set patiently to work to clean their 
guns and set their fuses, so that all might be 
ready for revenge. 
as they returned, it was impossible in the 
darkness, but we knew by the spattered hu- 


man fragments that in the surrounding shell- | 


holes many a stout fellow had gone west. 

A little whiteness spread along the eastern 
horizon. We stared at our luminous wrist 
watches. The second hand had one more 
revolution to travel. The whistle sounded; 
our tum had come. If the enemy had sup- 
posed that he had exterminated us, his dis- 
ilusionment must have been bitter. There 
were batteries which he had crippled, but none 
that he had silenced. Like fiery serpents, 
even from where we were, we could see our 
bursting shrapnel hissing down on his tor- 
mented trenches. 

And now, when it was too late, he made a 
furious effort to complete our destruction. He 
tried to bury us beneath the weight of metal 
that he sent racing through the semi-darkness. 
Men and guns were blotted out by the dust of 
explosions, but the whistle for each new lift in 
barrage went on sounding. It seemed a mir- 


acle that our shells did not collide with his in | 


mid-air. 

His anger was not for long. Of a sudden, 
from intensity it died down into nothing. We 
knew what that meant; the bayonets of our 
infantry were tossing hay in his trenches, our 
heavy artillery was raking his batteries, and 
our tanks were going forward, tracking down 
their human prey like bloodhounds. 


AWN strengthened. Froma shadowy hint 

of whiteness it became a pillar of flame, from 
apillar of flame a shaft of dazzling brightness. 
We gazed on the night’s work. It was as 
though a gigantic plow had furrowed the valley 
from end to end. Guns leaned over on their 
axles with their wheels smashed; the men who 
should have been firing them lay scattered 
about, half buried and scarcely recognizable. 
Charred piles of ammunition smoked lazily 
and occasionally spluttered like damp fire- 
works. We marvelled how we had escaped. 
\ll the guns of our battery were still in action. 
Again it must have been the swamp that had 
saved them. 

_ We could estimate the progress that our in- 
lantry were making by the orders to lengthen 
cur range, which we kept receiving across the 
phone. They were going very rapidly. The 
tnemy resistance could not have been so 
strong as had been expected. We judged that 
the first wave of our attack must be almost 
through the Hindenburg Line. Soon it would 
be necessary for us to hook in and move for- 
ward if we were not to get out ot touch. 

It was eight o’clock when our teams arrived 
with Heming riding at their head. His face 
had a sterner expression than I had ever seen 
Itwear; it looked gray and sad. Only his eyes 
had their old steady gaze of untroubled, brave 
resolution. He rode up to the Major and 
Teported the number of the men and _ horses 
ry and wounded that night at the wagon 
nes. 


By that time the Hun felt fairly | 
One by one, | 
through the altered landscape, our men crept | 


We did not number them | 
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“It was the bombing planes did it,” he said 
“They were right on top of us. We're short of 
gunners now, so I had to bring Suzette.” Then 
he took his instructions and rode back to the 
teams to keep them out of shell-fire till they 
were wanted. : 

An hour went by. The Major had got 

| mounted and gone forward to a windmill just 

| behind the farthest point of our attack, where 

| he could watch developments and send back 

| for us the moment we were required. He was 
determined, this time, to be in the thick of it. 
His last words had been that, if our Head. 
quarters tried to hold us back, we were to let 
our wires to the rear go down and obey him 
only; he would be answerable. 

Already several batteries had hooked in and 
disappeared over the crest at the gallop. We 
were beginning to feel impatient and fearful 
lest once again we were to be left behind, when 
the Major’s orderly came in sight, taking shell- 
holes like a steeplechaser. Pulling his horse 
up on its haunches, he delivered a written mes- 
sage: 

‘Our infantry have broken the Hindenburg 
Line, but the enemy are massed behind it, 
They’ve led our chaps into a trap and are 
putting up their real fight in their support- 
trenches. Our tanks have gone on and can 
not help. Much of our artillery fire is at too 
long range to be effective. Close support is 
absolutely necessary. Our infantry are being 


9 
It’s SO eas To rotect pushed back. Move the battery up by sec- 
\ tions, Captain Heming taking the leading 
section and you the rear, with an interval of at 
least ten minutes between them. We are prac- 
Our OOTS TOM Wear tically in sight of the Boche, so leave twenty 
yards between your guns and wagons. It’sa 
j sacrifice job, so expect a hot cime. My orderly 
e will show Captain Heming where to come 
and keep them always like new into action.” 
Heming came up just as I had finished read- 
ing the crumpled slip of paper. I handed it 


FLOOR polish should do more than produce a beautiful lustre. to him. He glanced it through in silence. 
Unless it protects the wood and resists wear and tear, the floors will His face broke into a smile. 


“It’s a V. C. game, this time,” he said. 
He signaled for his teams to come up. 


Protect your floors with Old English Wax. It spreads a thin, trans- _ I watched the guns file off round the swamp, 
followed by their ammunition wagons. When 


parent film over the surface ot the wood, a finish so hard that hot water, Ga tais guiiin acan chaae, Memaied Galen 
} . ° >iast Wag ras ar, aver $ 
grease, heel marks and the scraping of furniture cannot get through it. It nai yal — S 
prevents deterioration of new floors and effectually stops it on the old ones. "'Cheeria,”? 
‘Good luck,” I shouted. 


quickly become shabby and need constant polishing and refinishing. 


And it is so easy to apply—all you need is a cloth. One application 
lasts for months, your ordinary dusting keeping your floors ciean and E galloped off to the head ot the column. 
lustrous. You will find this method most economical. Then I noticed that some one was run- 
i : ning to catch up behind. For a moment I 
Gei a , vt — hie —— pera and 7 ' thought it was one of the detachments; then 
protect the finish of your floors at the same ts * | Dsecnieiend teste Skecaetet daa 
time you beautify them. For all kinds of iven a\ vay: across the valley; as they neared the top of 
floors—hard or soft wood, varnished, shel- ‘ the crest on.the other side, shells began to 
laced or painted. For sale by hardware, burst. They were now a target for the enemy, 
paint, drug, house-furnishing and depart- ee , and broke into first the trot and then the 
ment stores in United States and Canada. : gallop. In a cloud of dust and smoke they 
i oe isappeared f sight. Ten minutes later 
Write for free book disappeared from sit ht Ten Rs 
. . : : the center section went forward. About fifteen 
Contains expert a based on oe veers , sas: Secs ts minutes after that I pulled out, taking with 
experience. Tells the most satisfactory One pound can ( inglish Wax to pur- 2g) REL ona esi ack ¢ 
: c sr tera Ne . chasers of Old English Waxer and Pol- me the remaining section. | I glanced back at 
Pit ECORORECE Way tO Care 30 isher— the new device that makes the my men. We'd been in tight corners before 
twend Beers _— tops r oe eng as simple and easy as | together. I would take a bet on how they 
oftwoo oors eather goods dusting them with a mop. 7 ea . . . vas 
Furniture Pianos If not obtainable at your paint, hard- would behave. Among them all there We 
Woodwork Victrolas ware, drug, house-furnishing or depart- only one doubtful one—Driver Trottrot. He 
Linoleum Automobile finish ment store, remit to us; we will supply was riding lead of one of the first-line wagons. 
sou San Ft eee See. Daren ee If he’d get over his fear ot shell-fire, within 


4 id. vice, eas Denver, 3.00; , 
THE A. S. BOYLE CO. ee ee ee the next hour he would have his chance 


St 2 f Denver and west, $3.50 
1320 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio to prove it. 
There was only one road by which to climb 
the crest; it had been well advertised by the 


> ' other batteries. As we reached the top, we were an 
skeletoned against the sky-line, and bedlam the 
broke }oose about us. Setting spurs to oul joa 
horses, we went of at the wild tear. With the rane 
A vehicles swaying and thundering behind us, We 


passea over the first line of resistance, which 


our iniantry had captured that morning. 
vi : | On account ci the trench systems it was 
The polish that helps | impossible to go across the open country, so We 
make housework easy had to bear to the right and come down on the 
| Cambrai-Arras road. It was crowded with 
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tanks, pontoons, and lorries full of engineers 
being rushed up to bridge and hold the canals 
in the belief that the attack was still going 
ahead. We had to slow down to the crawl in 
places. The road was a sure target for the 
enemy; he knew that it was our one means of 
advance and, consequently, gave it constant 
attention. One vehicle, struck, caused a block 
in the traffic for half a mile; men worked furi- 
ously among the falling shells to drag the 
cripples to one side. In the ditches, where 
they had fallen that morning, dead horses and 
men, both the enemy’s and ours, lay crushed 
and crumpled. No one wished to pay heed to 
them; we did our utmost to ignore them as 
though they were utterly negligible. But they 
seemed to cry out to us, appealing for our pity 
at first; then, when we shuddered, threatening 
ys with the same terrifying, uncared-for nem- 
esis, If the dead were not a sufficient warning 
of what war could do to us, there was always 
the crimson tide of battered men, washing 
grievously past us back to Arras. 
" Patriotism and glory! They sounded emp- 
ty words compared with life. There was only 
one word that was an incentive to keep us 
steady—pride. We might survive; we did not 
wish to live with selves who would have to 
hang their heads. Yes, and there was another 
incentive—duty, the thought of comrades still 
farther forward, to whom the roar of our eight- 
een-pounders would be happy as a peal of 
bells. 

Crawling, halting, trotting for brief spells, 
we had traveled about four thousand yards 
when we saw the windmill on the rise, from 
which the Major was observing, and in front of 
the windmill the Hindenburg Line which we 
were supposed to have smashed. In the plain 
which stretched behind the mill, our sacrifice 
batteries were strung out, belching fire. Across 
the plain our support'ng infantry were trick- 
ling up in Indian file, winding their way about 
the batteries in action and side-stepping to 
avoid the bursting shells. 


QUDDENLY we understood, as though the 
meaning of what forfour years we had been 
doing were being revealed to us for the first 
time. In a flash we saw war’s glory, its wick- 
edness, magnanimity, challenge, and the 
amazing fortitude it begets in men. It taught 
unbrave, ordinary chaps how to try and go on 
trying long after hope seemed at an end. 
Each one of those batteries out there in the 
plain was like a ‘‘ Little Revenge,” surrounded 
and dragged down by weight of numbers; but 
out of sheer self-respecting stubbornness it 
never ceased fighting. Every one of those 
infantry, plodding stolidly forward, was quak- 
ing at the thought of the Judgment Day up 
front, but each one of them would rather die a 
thousand deaths than show the white feather. 
The sight was blinding, maddening, intoxicat- 
ing. If those chaps didn’t mind dying, why 
should we hang on to life? . 
Leaving the first-line wagons parked by the 
roadside, we set off at the gallop with the guns 
and firing-battery wagons to where we saw 
Heming’s four guns blazing away in the sun- 
shine. The infantry stood aside to give us 
passage. They waved their caps and 
shouted. We could not hear a word of 
what they said; we only saw their lips 
moving. The pounding of our going drowned 
all other sounds. 
_ We swung into line on Heming’s right, fling- 
ing our horses back on their haunches. Before 
we had had time to unhook, a shell had burst 
directly under the center team of A Sub’s gun; 
the men and horses were rolling. We dragged 
our drivers out and had to shoot the horses be- 
lore We could get the gun into action. Then 
bedlam broke loose again. 

W hether it was that the enemy had seen the 
heads of our horsemen above the rise and had 
got the line on us over open sights, or whether 
he had seen the flash of Heming’s firing before 
we had come up, we could not tell. In any 
case he was upon us now. All along the line of 
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Over This Aluminum Cleaner 


ADAM! You’ll be proud of your beautiful 
Aluminum ware after you’ve cleaned and pol- 
ished it with American Steel Wool. 
You simply pull off a wad of these softly wooled steel 
shavings and rub. Encrusted dirt, stains, scratch 
marks, etc., vanish like magic. A little more rubbing, 
and your aluminum utensils take on a slick, shining, 
satiny polish that will delight you. 


The Greatest All-Round Cleans Anything and 
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As an all-round household cleanser nothing can compare “Instructions for Using’ come 
with American Steel Wool. Gives far better rosults than # the handy household package 
‘ TRIES - are } 1 of American Steel Wool. Get a 
pastes, powders and home cleansers. Saves time, drudg- sccBaicn dala aid wealth ane 
| , pone package today and you'll never 
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away those unsanitary soiled rags. Do all your kitchen of cleaning and polishing. 


| and household cleaning, smoothing and polishing with 
\merican Steel Wool. Use it on your linoleum floors, 
hard wood floors, parquet floors, in your bath room, etc. 


American Steel Wool 
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“Instructions for Us- 
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guns his hurricane of shells began to 
They fell on top and plus and minus of us, shypa 
ting us off from help. From our wagon lines 
on the roadside our peril had been sized up, ang 
teams were coming at the gallop to drag US outs 
They never got to us. Two hundred yapq 
away, as though he had been potting at ‘them 
with a rifle, the enemy caught them, and ¢h 
crashed and sank in a cloud of dust. No soon. 
er were they down than fresh teams dashed ont! 
By his riding I recognized the lead driver of tha 
foremost team as Trottrot. At last his oppg 
tunity had come. He was winning his spyat 
and proving to all the watching world that 


| was not yellow. He would never reach ge 


He was riding toward certain and useless deaf 


| He was almost in the storm center when I 


out and signaled him back. : 

In the middle of the battery, as cool and eo 
lected as if nothing were happening, Heming 
sat, his map-board on his knees. Suzetig 
knelt beside him, doing his penciling and listegu 
ing through the phone to the directions of the 
Major {from up front. Now and then he lookede 
up to give his orders for new ranges and angles 
the expression on his face was triumphani® 
Every so often he left his map-board ang 


' walked among the men, encouraging theme 


“Stick to it, boys. We've got to blow the 
enemy out of the wire. It won’t take mug 
longer now.” : 

But the boys were growing fewer. Ther 
were less and less of us to hear him every timg 
he spoke tous. Three guns had been knocked 
out, and their crews were lying dead about 
them. Now there were only two left; now 
only one. 

Suzette was setting fuses. Heming was 
loading and putting on the ranges. I wag 


| laying and firing. We were all three wounded, 


We three had taken the places of the dead 
gunners and seemed to have been going through 


| these motions, alone and mechanically, keeping 


the remaining gun in action, ever since eternity 
had begun. 

Something happened to end it—a roar, & 
sheet of flame, then darkness. 

A stream of warmth was trickling down my 
face and neck. I opened my eyes. The gum 
was lying over on its side. Like worshipers at 
mass, Heming and Suzette were kneeling with 
clasped hands, their faces toward the high 
altar of the enemy. As I watched, their faces 
drew together. In the moment of agony, their 
action became symbolic; it was like England 
greeting France. 

Everything faded. The shock and clamor 
drifted into silence. For us the test of 
was ended. 


The Last Fresh Vegetable 
Month 


{Continued from page 40) 


onion, two pieces of celery, two or three mush- 
rooms if on hand, and one-fourth pound of 
round steak. Grind one generous slice of salt 
fat pork and try out. Add the meat 
vegetables and let cook, stirring, until they 
are slightly colored. Then add six tomatoes, 
peeled and cut in bits, two teaspoo 
of salt, one-half teaspoonful of  peppét, 
one-half teaspoonful of sugar, and one clove 
Let all simmer until the vegetables are cooked, 
adding water, if needed, Pour over the 
spaghetti, cover with buttered crums, and 
brown quickly. . 
Scalloped Cabbage. Place four cupfuls ot 
chopped cabbage in a mixing bowl, shake 


| over it two teaspoontuls of flour, one-ii? 


teaspoonful of paprika, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt, a few grains of cayenne pepper, One 
half teaspoonful of mustard, and one cuplt! 
of milk. Mix and place in a greased baking 


| dish; cover with strips of very thin bacon. 


Cover the dish and cook in a moderate yer 
until the cabbage is tender. The bacon shout 
be brown and crisp when served. 
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Profit Sharing and Profit Taking 


HERE’S a lot of talk these days about profit- 
sharing. Many very wise men believe in it and 
practise it; some of these are heads of businesses 
that are among the largest in the country. 

The sums they set aside for their employees’ share would 
increase substantially their own dividends, but they 
profess to believe that labor is just as much entitled to a 
profit as is capital. A dollar can be employed for six 
cents, a man for six dollars; if, working together, they 
produce a profit, the dollar has no right to claim it all. 
So runs the argument. Anditissound. Asa matter of 
fact, however, most profit-sharing is practised not 
because it is right, but because it is good business. Self- 
interest is the biggest motive in the world, and the man 
who feels that he is working for himself will always out- 
work the man who knows that the whole product of his 
toil will go to another. 

Whether profit-sharing is permanently beneficial or not 
depends upon the way in which the profits are shared. 
If received in a lump sum, they are usually dissipated, 
used unwisely, or made the excuse for a sudden advance 
in the scale of living. Dissatisfaction is the usual result. 
On the other hand, profits that are left in the business 
are permanently beneficial and increase in value constant- 
ly. They also give a sense of responsibility and social 
standing that does not come from better living or money 
in the bank. The one form of ownership makes one a 
partner in a business; the other merely the possessor of 
an amount of money. The one is profit-sharing in its 
truest sense; the other is profit-taking. We have too 
much of this—of profit-taking—in America. Not only in 
American businesses, but in America itself—its life, its 
institutions, its liberty. We want to warn against the 
danger of that even more than to urge the justice of some 
form of profit-sharing in all lines of business. Most 
employees in America already have that, in increased 
salaries or wages or in better hours of work. Because an 
employer prefers to reward a worker by increasing his 
salary rather than by sharing dividends with him does 
not alter the fact that the employee is sharing in the 
profits. 


Americans Must Hold Fast 


MERICAN institutions are safe on the profit-sharing 

plan, but not on the profit-taking. And the profit- 
taking is uppermost in too many places for any one who 
loves America to hesitate a moment in placing himself 
and his influence on the side that alone can endure. 
There is discord everywhere; strikes are succeeding 
strikes; industry after industry is being disrupted 
through the demands of workers led, in too many in- 
stances, by men who have no interest in the permanency of 
American institutions. They want their profits now, and 
their profits will come from the working capital and will 
result in the weakening of America. Whether America 
no difference to them; they have 


Speaking alien tongues tor 


endures or falls makes 


no heritage in or with her 


the most part, born in poverty, bred in discontent, the 
can not endure order nd the tide of discontent might 


them on the top wave: the 


where. It remains for the homes of America—perhaps 
in the last event the womanhood of America—to smother 
the fires of discontent—fires started by paid agitators— 
that are running along the foundations of so many of the 
things we love. 


Reading’s Infant Death Rate 


N the September issue the statement was made that 

Reading, Pa., had, in 1918, the highest infant death 
rate of any city in the United States. This was an error, 
but an error for which the Health Officer of Reading 
admits the responsibility of his department. We are 
glad to print the following letters, which explain them- 
selves: * 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SAFETY 
CITY OF READING 


September 12, 1919 
Editor: “Good Housekeeping” 
Dear Sir: 

I am today sending you copy of letter sent to the New York 
Milk Committee apropos of the Editorial in the current issue 
of Good Housekeeping Magazine. Ifit is possible for you so to 
do, will you not dissipate the discredit afforded this department 
and the City of Reading in some future article written by 
yourself. Yours truly, 

(signed) Chas. Roland 
Health Officer. 
COPY 


September 12, 1919 


Thomas S. McLane, 
Treasurer, New York Milk Committee 
Dear Sir: 

Due to an error in rendering the report of infant mortality 
rate for the City of Reading for the year 1918, the Department 
of Health is most unfortunate in receiving a black eye and the 
immediate future welfare of the city endangered by reason 
thereof. 


In submitting the report the number oi still births was in- 
cluded, which was uncalled for, and the percentage raised from 
what would have been approximately 133.5 per thousand to 
202.9 per thousand. Even this rate is entirely too great, and I 
am not attempting to hide the fact, but it is considerably 
lower than the published statement, which has fallen upon us 
in a shower of shame. That there is no way to correct the 
published chart I am aware, but for your statistical records 
and to purge our own records I wish to make this statement: 


Our sum tota! of deaths under one year were five hundred 
and thirty-three. Excluding still-born and premature births, 
the sum total is three hundred and twenty-three, reducing our 
percentage drom 202.9 per thousand to 133.5 per thousand 
Will you not make this correction in your statistical record? 

. Yours truly, 
ned) Chas. Rolan 
Health Ottx 
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THANEKRSGEVEN G 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


E thank Thee, O God, for life. 

Life is good. Despite its problems that baffle us, its perplexities that 
bewilder us, its pains that hurt us, life is good; we love it and cling to it, 
and thank Thee for it, for Thou art the Father of life. 

There is suffering, injustice, and wrong; we can not ignore them; we do not 
understand why they must be, but we believe that they are but hesitations in the 
vast stream of joy and goodness that sweeps on toward God’s port. 

The last word of the universe is joy, not sorrow. 

The last day will be one of triumph, not defeat. 

This is our deepest instinct. So we go on, “‘still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
still clutching the inviolable shade.” 

We therefore thank Thee for the innumerable company of the child-hearted of 
all peoples and climes and tongues, that play and laugh in the sun. 

And for all the young-hearted, that have found the radiant miracle of love and, 
drunk with divine ecstasy, become for a time as gods. 

And for all the woman-hearted that clasp babies to their breast and thrill with 
that primal joy of motherhood which is a spark from the flaming heart of the 
Almighty. 

And for all the man-hearted. who work, and sing thereby, and rejoice in their 
strength and the forthputting of power. 

And for all the great-hearted, who have discovered the sweets of honor, of un- 
selfishness, of forgiveness, of loyalty, of high faith in goodness, and of all those 
other most rare and priceless meats upon which the highest souls do feed. 

We now have unrest and contention, but out of it shall come peace and a better 
world. 

We fall, but the world falls forward. 

We stumble, but we stumble—on. 

We thank Thee that all the miseries of history have not availed to dampen the 
courage of humanity; we still press on, confident, toward the Golden Year. 

We thank Thee that, though the future is an uncharted sea, we are not afraid. 
Nor storms, nor high waves, nor darkness, nor fierce lightnings shall dismay us. 
We know our Captain, and we know our crew. 

November frights us not, nor dark days. nor winter, for we know the Eternal 
Goodness, that He is Our Father, and we hear Him say, 


wat 1 l am with you alway. : 








